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NORTH AMERICA’S FIRST BLESSED.' 
By JoHn J. Wynne, S.J. 


STRANGE thing has happened 

and it has happened for the 
first time; eight Americans have 
been solemnly declared martyrs for 
the Christian Faith. They were 
North Americans also; though 
all born in France, they were as 
much Americans as Cotton Mather, 
Roger Williams, or the Massachu- 
setts missionary Eliot. Three of 
them lived and died in territory 
that is now in New York State; five 
of them in Canada. 

Stranger still, although Cath- 
olics, one of them, Isaac Jogues, 
when first in danger of death, was 
rescued by the Dutch Reformed set- 
tlers at Fort Orange, now our Al- 
bany, and, when freed from his cap- 
tors, the Mohawk Indians, he was 
escorted down the Hudson by the 


1This article on the recently beatified Jesuit 
Martyrs in North America is of special timeli- 
hess now in view of the fact that His Emi- 
hence Cardinal Hayes has set apart the week 
ing February 7th for solemnizing their 
Beatification in the New York Archdiocese. 
The Holy Father has authorized such solem- 
as well as the observance of their 


Feast. in every diocese in the Ecclesiastical 
Province of New York.—Tue Eprron. 


Protestant minister, who had the 
imposing name of Megapolensis, 
meaning from the big town, after 
the fashion of that time, the early 
sixteenth century, of assuming in 
Latin or Greek form names that in- 
dicated one’s local origin, or other 
titles to distinction. He was ac- 
companying Jogues to Manhattan 
Island which was to become the 
heart of one of the biggest cities of 
modern times, and there Jogues 
was to observe the potency of what 
we now actually witness—a small 
number of people from many cor- 
ners of the earth, representing 
eighteen nationalities. This was in 
1643. 

The intervention of the Dutch to 
secure Jogues’s release is all the 
more remarkable when we recall 
that just then in Europe men were 
at one another’s throats over reli- 
gious differences. They could not 
have believed it possible that a day 
would come when a pope would de- 
clare blessed with solemn ceremo- 
nies at St. Peter’s in Rome one 
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whom their colonial coreligionists 
had tried to save from martyrdom. 

The martyrs came to this part 
of the New World to develop civi- 
lization as well as religion among 
the savage aborigines in what was 
then known as New France. They 
had given up the Old for the New, 
their labors accomplished much for 
these high purposes, their deaths 
gave an impetus to a civilization 
which soon extended from New- 
foundland, in the great wide arc 
curving north and west of the Brit- 
ish and Dutch coast colonies, as far 
south as the Gulf of Mexico. 

It was just three hundred years 
ago that one of these martyrs, De 
Brébeuf, first came to this New 
World, spending the winter on his 
arrival hunting with the Montai- 
gnais Indians near Quebec. He was 
consumptive, but bent on civilizing 
and Christianizing the Indian tribes 
in that region. He must know their 
language, and this was his practical 
way of learning it. In the open 
season he was on his way to the 
Huron country, then in the Ontario 
province, traversing the waters of 
the St. Lawrence, Ottawa, Lake On- 
tario, and the land trails connect- 
ing them, paddling in his turn and 
carrying baggage, far more than his 
own share, over the portages, or 
shore ways, around the rapids and 
waterfalls. 

Huron was a nickname. “Quelle 
hure!” exclaimed the French sailors 
when they saw the hair of some of 
the tribesmen furrowed and ridged 
like a boar’s bristles. The name 
stuck. Wyandot was their own 
name for themselves—the people of 
one language or of one land. They 
were the original stock of most of 
the tribes in their vicinity, espe- 
cially of the Iroquois to the south. 
They were not nomadic. Their stay- 
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at-home habits attracted the mis- 
sionaries. It would facilitate the 
task of teaching and holding them 
steadfast. They were not numer- 
ous. When a census was taken in 
1638, there were in their thirty-two 
villages only 12,000 in all. Twenty 
years before, they numbered forty 
thousand, but disease and war had 
made -sad havoc among them. 
They had some good qualities, but 
many more bad ones. They were 
hospitable, strongly attached to 
their children, docile with their cap- 
tains, who acquired ascendancy by 
exceptional talent for persuasive 
speaking or leadership. They were, 
however, furtive, unstable, ex- 
tremely cruel, much given to sor- 
cery, and without religious sense. 
They were experts at torturing 
prisoners and they ate human flesh. 
At first acquaintance the mission- 
aries thought they had no knowl- 
edge of a Supreme Being. Brébeuf, 
however, after living with them 
closely, was convinced that ‘they 
had such knowledge, but that it 
had degenerated into superstition; 
that they worshiped demons, even 
with forms of sacrifice, one of 
which was throwing tobacco, which 
they prized, into flames by way of 
propitiation. They were intelligent 
and sagacious in their way. They 
esteemed the teaching of the priests, 
especially about an after life of re- 
ward or of punishment, because they 
were mindful of their dead, whose 
bodies at intervals they collected to- 
gether to inter in one pit with to- 
kens of remembrance and provision 
of food. They insisted, however, 
that before acting on what was 
taught them they must try out and 
see what was in it for them—they 
were the pragmatists of their time. 

It was no easy matter to live with 
them. They were not as treacher- 
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ous as the Iroquois, the cabin men, 
living to the south and west of 
them, but they were so fickle one 
could not know when they would 
change their attitude toward a 
stranger, or any belief or practice 
differing from their own. Their 
food, except during the hunting 
season, was the one staple, saga- 
mite, as they termed their twenty- 
two cooked varieties of Indian corn, 
sometimes reénforced with pow- 
dered dried fish. Their huts were 
as private as Pullman sleepers 
without curtains, and they were 
constructed on the same pattern, a 
section to each family, with storage 
space under the lower berth, the 
upper usually for the young people, 
the lower for the elders, with skins 
or blankets for mattress. The fire- 
places were in the aisle, one for the 
two families on eifher side. The 


number of families varied accord- 
ing to the dimension of a cabin. 


Their average cabin was about 
twenty-four by forty feet, but the 
Iroquois had long houses, exceeding 
two hundred feet in length, and 
even, in some few instances, four 
hundred feet. They were the bun- 
galow apartment houses of the day. 

The cabins of the missionaries 
were somewhat weather-proof, and 
they had provision for chapel 
room, but their reception room was 
the lounging place of the village 
idlers from morning to night, and 
their mission work had to be done 
in the cabins amid all their squalor 
and indecencies. For utter lack of 
sanitation epidemics were common, 
smallpox in particular, and there 
were no remedies beyond a steam 
bath over a hot stove, or bleeding. 

Privation and hardship, however, 
did not affect the missionaries. 
What tried them most of all was 
their struggle with an impossible 
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language, without teacher or inter- 
preter, especially as they had to 
coin words for God, religion, mo- 
rality, virtue, sin, penance, heaven, 
and the like. They were tried also 
by the skeptical attitude of the In- 
dians, who already knew enough 
about the dissensions of Huguenots 
with Catholics over religion, and 
of the differences of both from the 
Dutch Reformed, whom they met 
from Fort Orange. Some of these 
had injected suspicions of the ex- 
ternal symbols of religion, of the 
Cross, of pictures, statues, and the 
like, and the superstitious mind of 
the Indians quickly concluded that 
these were but instruments of a 
sorcery more powerful than their 
own. Their medicine men were not 
slow to spread the conviction that 
it would gradually destroy the tribe 
by causing drouth, bad crops, epi- 
demics and ill luck in their wars 
with the implacable Iroquois. Of- 
ten and for long periods this con- 
viction put the lives of the mission- 
aries in jeopardy. In fact, once they 
were notified that death would be 
their fate at any moment. They 
met and signed notice of their com- 
ing demise, saying that they all 
willingly faced death in the cause of 
the religion to which they had de- 
voted their lives. Not one of them 
shirked, as Parkman tells us. 
Their only concern was what would 
become of the precious Dictionary 
which they had compiled after so 
many years of labor. Without it 
their successors would have to be- 
gin all over again. A very much 
smaller book, of the time, Eliot’s 
translation of parts of the Bible and 
some prayers into the Indian 
tongue sold for over £6,000 a few 
months ago. It had been the chief 
task of their summer school at their 
central house, St. Mary’s on the 
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River Wye. There one can still see 
the foundation of the fort thrown 
up by the Quebec Government for 
their protection. Later, one of 
them, Potier, was to perfect this 
work, which the Government Ar- 
chivist of Toronto, Fraser, pub- 
lished in 1922. 

The missionaries grew in num- 
ber. They spent their days going 
from cabin to cabin, advising, 
teaching, ministering to the sick, 
but they were slow to baptize any- 
one in health because they could 
not count on perseverance. When 
after due trial they did find one 
man constant enough to be bap- 
tized, they wrote it in their yearly 
reports with a note of triumph. 

These reports are the earliest and 
most reliable sources of our his- 
tory. They are known as the Jesuit 
Relations. For forty years, 1632- 
1672, they appeared uninterrupt- 
edly, but there were others written 
as early as 1616, and there are sim- 
ilar Relations dating from 1608 
—‘“Allied Documents,” Thwaites 
styles them in his noble collection 
in seventy-three volumes, our most 
distinguished single compilation of 
America. These Relations are the 
work of experts in many fields, 
geography, orography, meteorology, 
astronomy, climatology, philology, 
and ethnology. In fact, modern 
ethnology had its origin with Lafi- 
tau, one of the missionaries, who 
published with his own observa- 
tions the valuable information he 
had derived from one of the mar- 
tyred missionaries, Charles Garnier. 
Political economy was another con- 
tribution of the Relations. Le 
Jeune, a Huguenot, become Cath- 
olic and then Jesuit, who wrote the 
Relations from 1632-1640, voiced 
the sentiment of all his associates 
when he insisted, as had Cartier the 


century before, and Champlain 
also, his own Governor and con- 
fidant, that France must colonize 
and Christianize New France, not 
merely for trade but for the highest 
interests of humanity and civiliza- 
tion. All these men, laymen as 
well as ecclesiastics, had the vision 
of the New France that was to be 
up to the nineteenth century, and 
they were actually prominent fac- 
tors in the civilization of Canada as 
it is to-day. Follow Finley, in The 
Heart of New France, and Bracq, in 
the Evolution of Modern Canada, 
and one can see how the joint de- 
signs of Le Jeune, spokesman for 
the missionaries, and of Champlain, 
the Governor at the time, have 
worked out as fruit and reward of 
the spirit and zeal of these noble men. 

Le Jeune’s annual letters on the 
Missions, and on his hopes for New 
France, woke up all the mother 
country. Court and cloister, civil- 
ian and cleric, were aroused with 
his account of the possibilities of 
this part of the New World. Men, 
women, and money were forthcom- 
ing at once. Daniel, Jogues, Gar- 
nier, Goupil, Lalande, Chabanel, 
and Lalemant, came to the assist- 
ance of Brébeuf. Soon double their 
number were laboring among the 
tribes from Acadia to Sault Ste 
Marie. Women opened hospitals 
and convent schools. Men who 
were not in clerical orders devoted 
their lives by vow to the mission- 
aries, two of them standing by 
Jogues unto death. They all knew 
what they were heading for, priva- 
tion, hardship, the revolting condi- 
tions of savage life, treachery, im- 
prisonment, slavery and death, to 
a zero hour, in fact, that would 
stretch through life. Biard, Masse, 
Brébeuf, and Charles Lalemant, 
who had lived the life for a while 
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until expelled by the English inva- 
sions, the first two in 1616 and the 
third in 1625, pictured the difficul- 
ties and dangers in glaring colors. 
Twice, after Brébeuf had _ lived 
through the worst of it, he chose 
to come back to the Hurons, as did 
Jogues also, twice after he had been 
tortured and enslaved for a year 
by the Iroquois. Brébeuf had writ- 
ten as early as 1636 to warn candi- 
dates for the Missions of the con- 
trast between their life as students 
or professors in schools of the high- 
est scholarship and culture and life 
with and like the Indians. They 
knew they would not remain in 
Quebec or Montreal after its foun- 
dation in 1642 and sally forth now 
and then for an occasional visit to 
one or other tribe, but live for years 
practically isolated from their fel- 
lows and civilization in the very 
heart of savage settlements. They 
knew also that the Iroquois were 
bent on destroying the Black Robes. 

It would seem to be an inexora- 
ble law of progress in every 
sphere, that originators and pio- 
neers must sacrifice everything they 
hold dear, often even life itself, to 
establish what they believe to be 
true and beneficial for humanity. 
Science has its martyrs; navigator, 
explorer, political theorist, and 
revolutionist must suffer and now 
and then die in the attempt in 
which others will succeed. So 
much blood was spilled before the 
Christian religion was tolerated 
that Tertullian remarked: “The 
blood of martyrs is the seed of 
Christians.” Jogues, Brébeuf, and 
their companions knew this full 
well. They had escaped death for 
atime at the hands of the Hurons, 
but they knew it was for a time 
only and that the Iroquois would 
finally destroy them as well as the 
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Hurons. There was no other out- 
look. The Government of Quebec 
could not aid them. When Jogues 
was seized and tortured and held 
in slavery by the easternmost of the 
Iroquois, the Mohawks, report of 
his death was constantly expected. 
When he started on his third er- 
rand to his captors, he knew that 
he was en route for the “Mission of 
the Martyrs,” as his associates 
styled it; so did his companion, La- 
lande. The Iroquois were the su- 
permen of Indian tribes in these 
parts. Some believe that they ac- 
tually styled themselves such. 
There is considerable exaggeration 
in many things that are written 
about their Five Nations and politi- 
cal confederacy. They were, how- 
ever, at that time, strongly united 
together; they obtained firearms 
from the Dutch; they hated the 
Hurons for their subserviency to 


the French; they longed, above all, 
to capture, torture, and put to death 


a Black Robe, especially after 
Jogues had, in their opinion, shown 
contempt for their God, Areskoue, 
by refusing to eat the meat sacri- 
ficed in his honor. 

The Black Robe, now in honor 
among our Indians everywhere, was 
then an object of suspicion and ha- 
tred. When Daniel was put to 
death protecting his flock on the 
morning of July 4, 1648, as he 
finished celebrating Mass, an im- 
portant village outpost was de- 
stroyed. It was only a question of 
time when the fierce enemy would 
penetrate further into Huronia. 
This they did on March 16th, the 
following year, when they seized 
Brébeuf and Lalemant. The re- 
cital of their torments exceeds in 
horror anything the most graphic 
novelist has ever written, and it is 
all the story of eyewitnesses under 
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rigid examination. Their flesh was 
torn off and boiling water poured 
over their wounds in mockery of 
baptism. Their eyes were burned 
because they lifted them to heaven 
in prayer. Their tongues were broiled 
when they attempted to call upon God 
for strength. Brébeuf, the stronger 
of the two, succumbed that day, 
leaving his more delicate companion 
to the protracted torture of that 
night and the next morning. 

The Tertullian adage was verified 
in their death. As one after an- 
other of them died, the Mission in 
Huronia began to succeed. When, 
finally, on December 7th of that 
year, Garnier was murdered while 
urging his people to save them- 
selves and preparing for death 
those who could not escape; when 
Chabanel was tomahawked on his 
way back to the burning village by 
an apostate Huron and thrown into 
the river, the measure of sacrifice 
was full for the time. The mis- 
sionaries were confident that their 
labors would be rewarded, and they 
were not disappointed. The Hu- 
rons might be well-nigh extermi- 
nated. The surviving priests might 
have to take the remnant down to 
Quebec to save them from utter ex- 
tinction; but they themselves would 
then go into the enemy’s country, 
to the Onondagas first and then to 
the Mohawks. They would go un- 
molested into the great West, which 
Jogues had penetrated as far as 
Lake Superior. Ménard, Allouez, 
Druillettes, and, above all, Mar- 
quette, could go unimpeded to the 
source, and then down the entire 
length of the Mississippi, to blaze 
the trail for the Christianity and 
civilization that were to follow. 
There was no question of their mo- 
tive. There can be no doubt of 
their moral grandeur. They are 
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among the heroic founders of much 
that survives in our American life 
to-day, east of the Mississippi, along 
the Lakes, and on both sides of the 
St. Lawrence. Neither myth nor 
legend is needed for the Homer 
who will write the epic of our 
origin. Parkman, as their his- 
torian, comes under the spell of 
their heroism. No doubt it was this 
that enabled him to endure so 
much, and to accomplish the fine 
historical work of which others 
free from his infirmities were in- 
capable. Bancroft regards them as 
the advance guard of the civiliza- 
tion of New France. He writes: 
“The History of the Jesuit Mission 
is connected with the origin of 
every celebrated town in the annals 
of French America. Not a cape was 
turned, not a river entered, but a 
Jesuit led the way.” 

The religion of the missionaries 
is not favored by these writers; the 
special religious order to which 
they belonged is, to say the least, 
an enigma to Parkman, but their 
holiness and heroism he exalts to 
the highest pitch. America has had 
to wait overlong for the recognition 
of their merits by the one tribunal 
which pronounces in such cases. 
Our patience is well rewarded in 
the final declaration which selects 
a group of heroes whom men and 
women of all creeds, and the creed- 
less also, can venerate. 

When lately the authorities of 
the Church of England considered 
the advisability of adding some 
modern saints to their calendar, the 
question naturally arose: What is 
a saint? There may be various defi- 
nitions, and not all of them might 
agree. There can be no disagree- 
ment on the merits of these men. 
They were of a high order of in- 
telligence; they might have excelled 
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in any worldly career. They were 
the children of a time when men 
were born and things were done 
that have had a lasting influence. 
Europe was far from being in a 
period of decadence so far at least 
as politics, literature, art, and 
science were concerned, with men 
like Richelieu, Tilly, Wallenstein, 
Gustavus Adolphus, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Bacon, Moliére, Racine, Bos- 
suet, Velasquez, Murillo, Rubens, 
Galileo, Harvey, Huygens, Torri- 
celli, Malpighi. It was the birth- 
time of much genius that we love to 
honor to-day. 

These martyrs had the genius of 
saintliness. They could, without 
demerit, have done the work of the 
ministry with much benefit to oth- 
ers without seeking a life of untold 
privation, hardship, danger, and 
constant menace of death with full 
knowledge of what was before 
them. They elected to live and 
work among depraved savages, 
with their life in their hands ready 
to offer it at any moment for the 
very men who would take it. They 
were all men of gentle and attrac- 
tive mien and manner. God for 
them was the most real of all re- 
alities. The human soul was be- 
yond the price even of their lives. 
They had in view not merely the 
conversion of the savages to Chris- 
tianity, but their civilization. They 
had in view, further, the spiritual 
advantages which might accrue 
from their labors to Old as well as 
New France. They thought of the 
foundations they were laying on 
which others would build. In a 
word, they were men who gave un- 
dividedly their whole life in a 
heroic manner to do good to others 
and they did not stop short even at 
death. The record of their deeds 
is a lustrous one in human annals. 


All who read it admire, extol, vener- 
ate them, and derive inspiration to 
imitate them to some degree. If 
they were men of such power over 
the weakness of human nature 
when in the flesh, who can doubt 
about their immortal blessedness 
in the spirit, or their power now to 
help even more effectually the 
things for which they strove, and 
for which they sealed their belief 
with their blood? 

It has taken nearly three cen- 
turies to bring about the declaration 
of their martyrdom. Many things 
have conspired to delay this, among 
them the very rapid development 
of the missions for which they died. 
Their successors, who might have 
given time to honoring them, were 
preoccupied with the labors which 
increased enormously after their 
death. Then came the suppression 
of the order to which they be- 
longed, and next the French Revo- 
lution. The Church, however, for 
which they had labored, has a long 
memory. Soon after their order 
was restored in Canada in the last 
century, work was begun on the 
cause of their beatification, the 
preparation for it, and the two scru- 
tinizing inquiries into their virtues 
and into their martyrdom; begun 
in Quebec and Albany, and termina- 
ting in Rome, occupying over forty 
years. Now that it is happily over, 
and North America has opened its 
list of the first within its confines 
to be declared blessed, we have rea- 
son to rejoice, not only because our 
soil has been crimsoned with their 
blood, but also because they were 
men whose lives and sacrifices ap- 
peal to all noble minds, so much so, 
that without distinction of creeds 
all can venerate them as our Ameri- 
can Martyrs, the first to be so 
honored. 





THE SEARCH FOR PRESTER JOHN. 


By ANNA McCuiure SHOLL. 


ICHARD DARROW read his 

friend Mangan’s letter a second 
time, already making up his mind 
to accept an invitation that had 
dropped from the skies, after Man- 
gan himself had—literally—disap- 
peared into them. Richard had last 
seen him luxuriously headed for 
Canada in a great plane. 

“Dear Dick,” the letter ran, “I 
am staying for a while with my 
great-uncle, Christopher Mangan, 
in the old family home, ‘Harpstring 
Manor,’ in a lonely section of these 
mountains. It’s a big rambling 


place, with a library that will de- 


light your soul. You know my 
uncle’s famous collection of books 
and manuscripts on the Eastern 
Church and his hobby for gather- 
ing everything he can lay his hands 
on about those half-forgotten rem- 
nants of Oriental Christianity, that 
almost immediately take one into 
gorgeous fable, or a land of melan- 
choly shadows. Happening to men- 
tion to Uncle Chris that you were 
an expert judge of East Indian 
jewelry, as well as my best friend, 
he enthusiastically begs you to 
spend October with us. He prom- 
ises you the handling of his Byzan- 
tine rarities, and the turning-over 
of all his precious manuscripts. I 
promise you good shooting. Deer 
are plentiful in this region, and a 
black bear might even amble our 
way. 

“Wire that you are coming and 
we will meet you. You need not 
hesitate to be a guest for more than 


I. 


a week-end in this house. Uncle 
Christopher, for all his scholarship, 
is a luxury-loving person, and we 
are surrounded by a regiment of 
servants, headed by his devoted and 
incomparable butler—Prester John. 
Wire whether morning or afternoon 
train.” 


II. 


The drive to Harpstring Manor 
with Charles Mangan released Rich- 
ard’s city-burdened soul into a 
world ef amethystine distances, 
bulwarked by mountains that grew 
ever more ethereal as the car 
climbed slope after slope, and at last 
entered a notch, above which the 
heights rose so steeply that a green- 
ish twilight reigned under the trees; 
and the air was sharply cold, and 
perfumed with bay and fern. “Our 
elevation is nearly twenty-eight 
hundred feet,” Charles said. “We 
are almost at the top of Squaw 
Mountain.” 

“Is this the house your great- 
great-grandfather built?” 

“Yes, and called it ‘Harpstring 
Manor’—some say for love of Erin; 
others because he used to be fond 
of making zolian harps. It’s built 
of native granite—ah, there’s a 
glimpse of it.” 

High above them Richard saw 4 
house that might have béen a cas- 
tle, so large and important did it 
look situated squarely on the sum- 
mit of a cliff, its steep roofs and 
many windows bathed in the after- 
noon sunlight. As they drove up to 
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the entrance under a kind of loggia, 
a tall, silver-haired old man came 
respectfully forward, behind him 
another servant, who took Dar- 
row’s bags. “My uncle in the li- 
brary, Prester John?—Dick, this is 
our famous and incomparable Pres- 
ter John, who has lived forty years 
with Uncle Christopher.” 

That the butler was a personage 
no one who saw him could doubt, 
but Darrow at once concluded that 
the dignities of his office had very 
little to do with his benign de- 
meanor, which was that of a man 
richly sure of the beneficence of the 
universe. What had imparted to 
him that gracious and beautiful 
look of one glad to serve, the guest 
could not conjecture; but this serv- 
ing-man held himself like a prince 
and had the mild devoted eyes of a 
faithful dog. Richard observed 
him again at dinner, as he moved 
between the table and the high 


arched windows, each showing the 


night-blue sky. He directed the 
two men under him without visible 
sign, and imparted a certain mag- 
nificence to a feast already ordered 
opulently. Between master and 
man a strong bond of personal af- 
fection evidently existed, as well as 
the tie of employer and trusted 
servant. Christopher Mangan’s 
eyes rested occasionally on his but- 
ler with the satisfaction that arises 
from having about one a ministra- 
tor whose service is more than of 
the letter. Undoubtedly Prester 
John created in this household a 
serene and spiritually exhilarating 
atmosphere. 

As for Christopher Mangan, him- 
self, he had the ascetic look that 
Scholars often acquire through 
those eliminations of the trivial, so 
necessary to the pursuit of their 
Studies. His clear-cut face and 
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calm eyes seemed to have been 
turned for many years on pano- 
ramas of extraordinary extent and 
significance. In his library he was, 
indeed, choicely framed. The great 
room with its fresco on an end wall 
of St. Patrick dismissing the snakes 
from Ireland, its abundant alcoves 
and _ reading-desks, its sublime but 
unbeautiful Madonna by Benedetto 
Bonfigli over the high carved man- 
tel—these appurtances made up a 
background singularly adapted to 
express the temperament of Chris- 
topher Mangan. 

Richard Darrow watched the blue 
smoke of his extremely good cigar 
ascend towards the beamed ceiling, 
accepting with some amusement 
his host’s invitation to deposit his 
ashes on a gorgeously-colored plat- 
ter of sgraffiato ware which rested 
upon a small stand near him. 

“That is a remarkable fresco of 
the patron saint of Ireland,” he re- 
marked, “with the great serpents 
slipping peacefully into the sea.” 

“It was painted by a young Italian 
artist brought over for the purpose 
by my grandfather. I believe this 
painter held the theory that the 
evicted serpents represented the 
principle of earthly wisdom, and it 
is certainly true that the Irish on 
their own soil are more remarkable 
for heavenly than earthly sagacity.” 

“Is your butler Irish?” 

“Scotch-Irish; his name is John 
MacDaniel, but we call him ‘Prester 
John’ because as an almost invisi- 
ble ministrant possessing vast 
powers over his domain—our 
household—he is without equal. 
He is, too, a saintly man, a Cath- 
olic of the Latin Church—a daily 
communicant.” 

Darrow was trying to recall what 
he knew of the legend of Prester 
John, but the matter eluding him, 
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he said with an interest he really 
felt, “You are, I know, Mr. Mangan, 
a recognized authority on the his- 
tory of the early Eastern Churches. 
I suppose you have in your collec- 
tion some very rare books.” 

“O, Uncle Chris runs the British 
Museum a close race,” Charles said 
lightly. “I think he really lives in 
the fourth century.” 

Christopher Mangan smiled. “A 
friend once told me that in my 
ignorance of certain periods of 
church history I resembled the 
Syrian Christians of St. Thomas 
stranded for a thousand years on 
the West coast of India. But theirs 
seemed an enviable fate,” he said 
musingly, as-if speaking to him- 
self. “The thunders of the great 
councils passed them by. Unvexed 
by the conflicts and heresies of ten 
centuries, by the exalted, but pain- 
ful union of Church and State, by 
the majestic pageant of imperial 
Europe, they lived again in their 
dreams a recent Crucifixion, and a 
Resurrection that must have seemed 
as near as a bright yesterday. Yes,” 
he went on after a pause, “I confess 
a weakness for the scattered and 
half-forgotten remnants of the early 
Eastern Churches. I like to enter 
the jungles of Abyssinia, where on 
the Feast of Epiphany a half-savage 
nation réénacts, en masse, the cere- 
mony of its baptism by plunging 
into lakes and rivers; to read their 
hagiology, and find the name of 
Pontius Pilate, because he was un- 
willing to deliver Christ to the 
Jews; to go to the banks of the 
Kadisha, and hear grave bearded 
men still arguing the Monothelite 
and the Monophysite heresies, as if 
the thousand and five hundred 
years were as a weary dream. In 
the African jungles they still specu- 
late on the natures of Christ, and 
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their interrelation, while we are 
trying to sell to them the latest pat- 
ented articles of our land. But, if 
you would like to see my books—” 

He took them from their cases 
with gentle fingers, and offered 
them to Darrow’s inspection. “Here 
is a very rare copy of the Oriens 
Christianus by Michael le Quien, a 
French Dominican friar of the early 
eighteenth century. Here is the 
Nomocanon of Photius, who col- 
lected the ecclesiastical laws of the 
Greek Church. I have a transcrip- 
tion in manuscript of the Vitz 
Sanctorum of Laurence Surius, is- 
sued in 1587, which I must show 
you. Charles, you must not let me 
oppress your friend. I am not sure 
he is interested in these out-of-the- 
way subjects.” 

Darrow assured him that his 
curiosity was developing very rap- 
idly in this stately library with 
such precious volumes in his hands. 
From one phase of the subject they 
passed to another, and Mangan 
spoke of his interest in the Maronite 
Catholics on their sacred mountains 
of Lebanon; and of books that no 
one in the world would ever pos- 
sess, such as the lost history, in 
Syriac, of the Council of Nicza by 
Maruthas, Bishop of Maipherkin in 
Mesopotamia. 

The mountain silence and soli- 
tude entered the room towards mid- 
night, or, at least, became a visitant 
at the high uncurtained windows, 
and St. Patrick’s bright blue sea, 
with its serrated foam-flecked 
waves, seemed to move and quiver 
in the flickering candlelight. Pres- 
ter John came in with a tray of re- 
freshments, and stood for a mo- 
ment in the doorway, looking with 
benignity at the occupants of the 
room before he entered to serve 
them. When he had taken his 
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noiseless way into the hall again,— 
yanishing like a shadow cast by 
eminence,—Charles said, “He drives 
his car ten miles to daily Mass, and 
is back before we are up for his im- 
perturbable service.” 

“I am very ignorant,” Darrow 
said, “but on another evening won’t 
you tell me, Mr. Mangan, the leg- 
end of Prester John? Your but- 
ler’s bearing that name must have 
some deep analogy.” 

Christopher Mangan smiled. 
“Prester John, the imperial phan- 
tom of Asia!—Presbyter John, 
waited on by kings, and wielding a 
scepter that was one blazing emer- 
ald—Prester John, Lord of Black 
Cathay, and Patriarch of Farther 
India—ah, that is one of the most 
fascinating of medieval legends; 
and to me the dream-like quality of 
the story rests chiefly on the fact 
that no answer was ever received to 
that benign letter of Pope Alex- 
ander III., written from Venice to 
this elusive son of the East, this 
devout Christian monarch, © still 
Nestorian in his fabulous kingdom. 
Perhaps his subjects, too, dreamed 
back and back, beyond Christ, be- 
yond Abraham. However that may 
be, the Pope’s letter begins, ‘Alex- 
ander episcopus, servus servorum 
Dei, carissimo in Christo, filio 
Johanni,’ 

“But no reply is recorded from 
that vast and vacant kingdom be- 
hind the towers of the Himalayas 
to the sacred portals of the Lateran. 
—Is Charles asleep?—Well—an- 
other night—and forgive an old 
man his loquacity.” 


* * * 


The evening for Prester John did 
not come until after a lapse of sev- 
eral days. Darrow and the younger 
Mangan went on a_ hunting-trip 


through the mountains, and camped 
out in the yellow forests. Then, 
after their return came an evening 
of torrential rain and a wild wind 
that caught up the crimson and yel- 
low leaves and carried them on far 
journeys. Red, roaring fires lit up 
the shadowy rooms and halls; and 
Darrow experienced that luxurious 
feeling—being stormbound in a 
great house, filled with every com- 
fort. 

“Prester John should be our guest 
to-night,” Christopher Mangan said 
over the after-dinner cigars. “We 
must invoke him from the immobile 
East, that lively phantom, last seen 
in Ethiopia, though some think he 
never left the city of Rome, after 
his mysterious appearance there in 
the pontificate of Calixtus II., when 
a certain ‘John, Patriarch of India,’ 
comes to the papal court.” 

“Thank heaven for garrulous 
people,” he went on after a pause. 
“To them—the Boswells of every 
age—we owe some of the most in- 
teresting passages of history, that 
may only be in part true, but are 
instructive, because they show us 
what was in the mind of the period. 
Now the Bishop of Jibal in Syria 
was garrulous, and he told all that 
he had heard of Prester John to 
Otto, Bishop of Freisingen, when 
both were on a visit to Rome. Otto 
was not a man to let such marvels 
go unrecorded—and so he puts it 
down on vellum, in proper style; 
and all Europe goes a-dreaming of 
this magnificent priest and prince, 
and all Europe credits the letter 
which Prester John writes in 1165 
to the Greek emperor, Manuel. I 
have in that farther case a copy of 
one of the manuscripts of it, which 
is in the library of Paris. There 
are others in Vienna, and in the 
British Museum. 
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“Such a letter! Self-depreciation 
was not one of Prester John’s short- 
comings. According to this epistle, 
he is the master of over seventy 
kings who will some day emerge 
from their golden shadows and 
take the Holy Sepulcher from the 
infidel. He dines with twelve arch- 
bishops and twenty bishops in a 
vast, gem-encrusted palace and 
looks with calm eyes into his lofty 
magic mirror, in which are reflected 
all the events of a kingdom that em- 
braces the snows of Northern 
Cathay—the China of the Middle 
Ages—and the holy tomb of St. 
Thomas in India. Giant ants bring 
him gold nuggets, and the bright 
salamander glows in his presence. 
The Fountain of Youth in his mysti- 
cal gardens of that never-to-be- 
found palace in Asia sends its silver 
spray over flowers of haunting per- 
fume. And, when he wished to be 


invisible, he took a little pebble in 
his hand—as in the old fairy-tales 
—and went his aéry way through 
jungles, over mountains and rivers, 
lingering in the fabulous cities of 
the Arabian desert to talk with the 


Magi, of whose race he was.— 
Strange that a stone should render 
one invisible! Strange that a Rock 
is made the very Center of spiritual 
significance! Is it that the high 
realms of the spirit, being so much 
more real than those of the natural 
world, have come, in the eyes of 
saints and seers, to seem more 
ponderable, more solid, than the 
things we see and touch?” 

He was silent for a moment, and 
Darrow, following his glance, saw 
the butler entering with a tray on 
which was a majolica flagon, which 
proved to contain precious Bénédic- 
tine. 

“It was made by the monks of 
the great order, many, many years 
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ago in Italy,” his host said, and 
then addressed the butler, “What 
dog is that howling, Prester John?” 

“A big black dog, sir, a stray. 
Cook tried to drive him off, and to 
feed him at the same time. It can- 
not be done.” 

“That’s the fifth stray dog this 
month,” remarked Charles. “As 
for cats, cook feeds as many as 
gather every day for dole in the 
cloisters of San Lorenzo in Flor- 
ence, where the monks have made a 
practice of feeding them for a thou- 
sand years more or less. Prester 
John, you and my Uncle should end 
your days in Florence. You both 
love it so much.” 

Prester John smiled and with- 
drew softly. His patient blue eyes 
seemed to Darrow to be already 
weary of the sights of earth. 

“He was once my valet,” Chris- 
topher Mangan explained. “We 
have grown old together.” 

Darrow sipped the precious Béné- 
dictine, and watched the flames leap 
from the hearth to meet the icy 
mountain wind howling in _ the 
chimney like a horde of genii. His 
host seemed lost in his memories 
of old days in Italy, when he and 
Prester John made the grand tour 
together. But he roused himself at 
last. 

“Where were we? Ah! yes, 
Prester John is reigning in scarlet 
and purple on a throne—inlaid, no 
doubt, with jasper, chrysolite, and 
jacinth, and wielding his great 
emerald scepter over kings and 
bishops, while winged warriors on 
snow-white steeds cast azure shad- 
ows on the black-marble floors. 
—No! we can’t have it too magnifi- 
cent! To the medieval imagination 
his princely state was expressed 
with all the opulence of Asia, a con- 
tinent given to extremes of luxury 
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and asceticism. But all glory— 
earthly—is ‘clouded with a doubt.’ 
Prester John is Nestorian, and the 
Bishop of Rome, Head of the great 
Catholic Church, is orthodox. 

“Did Prester John really go to 
Rome to seek reconciliation with 
the Head of Christendom? Did he 
appear suddenly in the ancient city 
in quaint dalmatics, with his tales 
of the Shrine of St. Thomas, and 
the lonely, forgotten Christians of 
India, and of the towers of the city 
of Bribric, and the violet and gold- 
en glories of Samarkand? — Who 
knows? At least, like all epic 
heroes, he was possessed of an end- 
less life—simply could not die in 
the imagination of the populace, 
but, like the Wandering Jew, the 
Flying Dutchman, is seen here, 


there, everywhere, nowhere. 
“Some foundation in fact for this 
potentate of gold and silver palaces, 


springing lightly from impenetrable 
jungles, there must have been. And 
Pope Alexander the Third, with 
robust common sense, sweeps away 
a thousand airy fabrics, as he writes 
to Prester John, “The more nobly 
and magnanimously thou conduct- 
est thyself, and the less thou vaunt- 
est of thy wealth and power, the 
more readily shall we regard thy 
wishes both as to the concession of 
a church in the city, and of altars 
in the church of Sts. Peter and 
Paul, and in the church of the 
Lord’s Sepulcher at Jerusalem.” 

“And there really was such a let- 
ter?” Darrow asked. 

“Surely. Benedict of Peter- 
borough and Matthew Paris both 
record it. Manuscript copies of it 
are in the University of Cambridge. 
The Pope wrote in good faith to a 
son whose magical pretensions he 
viewed, no doubt, with suspicion, 
but whose desire to be united to the 
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See of Rome he met more than half- 
way—in vain. No legend of any 
answer to this letter survives—no 
echo from the mysterious realms of 
the scintillating Nestorian comes to 
the city of the Czsars.” 

Darrow had risen and was pac- 
ing up and down the long room, a 
way he had when excited over a 
subject. “But is there no historical 
basis for this Asiatic marvel— 
phantom—what you will.” 

“Yes, several,” Christopher Man- 
gan answered. “Some scholars iden- 
tify Prester John with Kor Khan of 
the dynasty of Liao, which was 
overthrown in 1125, and the Kor 
Khan, escaping with his followers, 
founded a vast empire called Black 
Cathay whose capital was Balasa- 
ghun. Wars with the Persians 
followed—those strange, outlandish 
wars, so far off and long ago that 
they seem like the streamers of the 
northern lights, rather than the red 
glow of battle. John of Georgia is 
also a candidate for identification 
with this spectral priest and prince 
—rex et sacerdos, as he is de- 
scribed—but Marco Polo held a dif- 
ferent theory. Friar Odoric, who 
was himself a bit of a traveler, and 
more, what a traveler ought never 
to be, if he would find rich pick- 
ings, a skeptic—this good friar, two 
hundred years after the supposed 
visit of Prester John to Rome, gives 
out that he has seen the realms of 
this elusive monarch. His report 
was like that of many good Ameri- 
cans, returning from Europe, ‘Much 
overrated, the domains of this 
Prester John.’ 

“But the populace will have him, 
and he turns up next in Abyssinia, 
leaving Asia forever, and whether 
the Pope’s letter never did reach 
him, or whether heresy has a cer- 
tain lame life of its own, it was 
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characteristic of this restless Nes- 
torian to find his final home in the 
mysterious jungles of Africa, and 
in the bosom of a Church that so 
exactly corresponded to the fantas- 
tic and fitful quality of his genius. I 
have always felt that Pope Alexander 
the Third knew exactly what he was 
about when he put Prester John to 
the supreme test of ceasing to boast 
of the kings who waited on him, 
hand and foot, and of his solid 
emerald scepter, and his vast magic 
mirror, and to come out into the 
open, a mere humble servant of 
Christ. Prester John flees to 
Africa, to a Church all gauds and 
jewels, and barbaric fancies—with 
the astigmatism of those cut off 
from the Universal Light. No 
doubt he still flits through those 
savage forests, with the armor of 
his thousand thousand knights 
making gleams of light in the tropi- 
cal gloom, and the golden crosses 
carried by his acolytes, always like 
pointed fingers of flame which he 
still refuses to follow. Now my 
Prester John—” 

Darrow smiled, and sank into his 
chair again. “Yes, your Prester 
John—” 

“He has but one point of contact 
with this magician of the Middle 
Ages—his marvelous and _ silent 
ways. Prester John of Asia only 
wanted to serve. My Prester John 
does serve!” 

“Does he like his name?” Dar- 
row asked. 

“He smiles at my fancies, as if 
he knew far more than I. No doubt 
he does,” he added. 


* * * 


Darrow went up to his room, and 
dreamed all night of palaces made 
of solid turquoise, and peacocks 
strutting before jeweled eastern 
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thrones, and Nestorians fleeing over 
icy mountain-passes in a last de- 
spairing effort to reach the Eternal 
City for an everlasting reconcili- 
ation. 


III. 


The storm cleared away, and In- 
dian summer came with its cool 
nights and warm noons and the 
soft dropping of nuts on carpets of 
red leaves. Darrow and Charles 
Mangan went hunting again, and 
came home one evening after a 
strenuous day, expecting to be late 
to dinner. Darrow changed hur- 
riedly, and went down to the li- 
brary to find Christopher Mangan 
pacing up and down impatiently. 
He cut short Richard’s apologies. 
“You are not late, indeed, but din- 
ner is very late. I do not know 
why Prester John does not an- 
nounce dinner.” 

Charles joined them, and, after 
a few moments, his uncle pressed 
an electric bell. It was answered 
by one of the menservants, looking 
anxious. 

“Why has the butler not an- 
nounced dinner? Is he ill?” Man- 
gan asked with a concern in his 
voice that indicated he was more 
worried over Prester John than in- 
convenienced by the delay of din- 
ner. 

“Dinner is ready to be served, 
sir; cook has been keeping it hot 
for this last half hour, but Prester— 
pardon, sir.—MacDaniel __ isn’t 
here!” 

“Not here! Where is he?” 

The man looked embarrassed. 
“He went up the East Mountain, 
sir, just after lunch.” 

“Alone?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“In his Ford?” 

“Yes, sir.” 
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“But it has been dark two hours.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you know where he went?” 

“Well, in a way, sir.” 

“What of it—speak out.” 

“He’s been goin’ up East Moun- 
tain lately to see a poor Catholic 
family he heard lived up there,— 
awful rough sort of people—squat- 
ters like,—that don’t seem to have 
no friends but him. I guess they 
wasn’t very good Catholics, and 
John, he made friends with ’em, 
and he’s been goin’ up every week 
to teach the children their cate- 
chism, and to take ’em toys, and 
sometimes to fetch ’em to Mass in 
his car. They live "way up the moun- 
tain in a log cabin. John, he 
couldn’t take the car all the way 
up that rough road, so he’d leave 
it at the Bushkill Falls; even a 
Lizzie, sir, couldn’t take that last 
hill; it’s almost straight up and 
down.” 

“But he has never been out as 
late as this,” Christopher Mangan 
said anxiously. “I hope he hasn’t 
met with an accident. Tell cook to 
send up dinner. If he isn’t here 
by the time dinner is over, we'll go 
on a search for him.” 

They went into the dining-room 
to a silent and uncomfortable meal. 
The two menservants seemed to 
miss Prester John’s guiding eye, 
and came in and out with the 
courses, looking quite miserable. 
Darrow’s host was evidently con- 
sumed with anxiety for his beloved 
butler, and though he tried to carry 
on the conversation, he would re- 
lapse, from time to time into 
lengthy silences. 

“Let’s have the coffee here, 
Uncle,” Charles said. “Then we'll 
have the car out, and Dick and I 
will go up to the Bushkill, and 
climb the mountain from there.” 
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“Indeed, Darrow said 
eagerly. 

“You'll not leave me behind,” 
Christopher Mangan announced 


with decision. 


yes!” 


IV. 


Bushkill Falls looked creamy- 
white under the hunter’s moon, 
whose brilliant light made fantastic 
shadows of tree-branches on Pres- 
ter John’s car, and caused Charles 
to cry out, “There he is sitting in 
the car,” but as they came nearer, 
they saw it was only a trick of the 
moonlight. Under its rays they 
toiled up the mountain, leaving 


their own car by the side of the 
butler’s. 

The ascent justified the descrip- 
tion that had been given of it, and 
the men soon found themselves out 
of breath. They were very sure of 
finding the right cabin, for they 


had learned, on inquiry, that the 
O’Hara family, as these squatters 
were named, were the only people 
on that road. After a climb of 
nearly an hour, the cabin came in 
view, and from its opened door 
light streamed out. There seemed 
to be some excitement inside, and 
once a man’s figure blocked the 
doorway. 

As they drew near, Charles, who 
had more breath than the others, 
cupped his hands over his mouth 
and shouted, “O’Hara there.” 

With an answering shout a tall 
mountaineer strode down the trail 
to meet them. As he drew near, he 
exclaimed, “Praise be! it’s you, Mr. 
Mangan.” 

There was that in his voice and 
manner which denoted some tragic 
happening. Christopher Mangan 
was very pale as he asked, “Is John 
—here?” 
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“We've carried him in, sir. He— 
he is dead.” 

Mangan covered his face with his 
hands a moment, then with a visible 
effort at composure, he walked 
quickly on by O’Hara’s side, his 
nephew and Darrow following. 
The four men entered the wretched 
cabin, where on a rude bunk, lay, 
as if asleep, the form of Prester 
John. An unkempt-looking wom- 
an, with a kindly face, rose from her 
knees as they entered. She had 
made an attempt at a kind of bier, 
by putting some purple asters at 
John’s feet, and a candle at his 
head. Christopher bent over him a 
moment in silence. Some children 


had come out of dark corners, and 
stood staring. 

Mangan raised his head. 
he die here?” 

“No, sir, on Outlook Rock.” 

“When did you find him?” 


“Did 


“We didn’t find him—we—” he 
hesitated and looked at his wife. 
“We was told to go to him.” 

“Told to go to him?” Mangan re- 
peated. 

“Yes, sir. We'd been lookin’ for 
him all afternoon, because this was 
the day every week he come to see 
us—and I watched the hill, off and 
on, for I sometimes went to give 
him an arm up that last pull—for 
he had a bad heart—as, perhaps 
you knew, sir.” 

“Yes, I knew.” 

“Well, he didn’t come, and it got 
dark, and we gave him up. Then 
come a knock and Margaret, my 
wife, goes to the door. ‘It can’t 
be him this late,’ she says. She 
opened the door—and gives a 
scream—and there stood a very 
grand tall man with flowin’ robes— 
he was dark and furrin-lookin’—” 

“I thought first it was the priest 
from Rock Valley—but this stran- 
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ger was very tall,” Margaret O’Hara 
interrupted; “a grand-lookin’ man 
he was in elegant white silk robes 
with crosses on ’em—” 

“No, they wasn’t crosses—moons 
and stars, like—but it was white 
silk, all right. I thought it was 
some king tourin’ America and got 
lost, but he says—” 

“He talked Gaelic—he did—” his 
wife broke in, “the tongue of my 
grandmother.” 

“It wasn’t Gaelic. What he said 
was, “There’s a friend of yours on 
the Outlook Rock needs help.’ 

“Is he alone?’ I says, thinkin’ at 
once of John. 

“No,” he says, ‘there’s some one 
there has more right to be with him 
than I have,’ and with that he’s gone, 
all in a flash, but Margaret heard 
somethin’ drop, and picked up this. 
If you see him, you'd better tell him 
he dropped it.” 

He handed a curious looking ring 
to Charles, who passed it to Richard 
Darrow. 

“Then you followed him—” 
Christopher Mangan began impa- 
tiently. 

“There wasn’t nobody to follow. 
He was gone—quick-like—like 
lightnin’, but I knew where Outlook 
Rock was all right—and the grand 
view from it. John, he must have 
turned off to see the view, and was 
took there. Margaret and I both 
set off onarun. The moon was up, 
and Margaret, she will have it that 
before we quite reached the rock, 
she saw a tall, very old man 
standin’ there who looked like a 
fisherman. She thought it was one 
of the fishermen from Echo Lake. 
But when we got close there was 
only poor John lyin’ on the rock 
with his face to the great view, and 
smilin’-like—” 


The woman began to cry. “He 
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was that good to us—and the chil- 
dren—” 

“Margaret helped me carry him 
to the house—and I was just settin’ 
out to fetch you, knowin’ how 
heart-breakin’—” 

“Yes,” said Christopher Mangan. 
“It is heart-breaking.” 


V. 


At midnight Charles and Richard 
were seated together before the fire 
in the library, both silent, each ab- 
sorbed in his own thoughts. At 
last Darrow spoke. “Where is 
your uncle?” 

“Watching in the drawing-room 
—by the bier. He means to sit up 
all night with his old friend. He 
has such a strange look in his eyes, 
as if he’d like to go searching after 
Prester John, on and on, and never 
come back to these precious books. 
I believe he’s done with books.” 

The door of the library opened, 
and Christopher Mangan entered, 
and stood for a moment, looking at 
them with an air of perplexity. 
“Charles—Richard—Mrs. O’Hara 
did say, didn’t she, that she thought 


it was a fisherman she saw—the 
one who had the right to be with 
John.” 

“Yes, a fisherman. O, by the 
way, Dick, did you examine that 
ring they picked up after the mys- 
terious stranger went?” 

Darrow lookedembarrassed. “Yes, 
I did.” He felt in his pocket, and 
brought out the ring still with the 
same puzzled, half-embarrassed 
look. “I cleaned it, for it was 
covered with a kind of vertigris, 
the deposit of ages. It’s gold, of 
East Indian workmanship—but it 
has Christian symbols engraved on 
it.” He held it out. “Take it. I’m 
glad not to have it about me any- 
more.” 

Christopher Mangan took the 
ring, examined it, and then looked 
in perplexity at his guest. “You 
say it’s East Indian workmanship. 
What century?” 

Darrow got out of his chair, and 
began to pace up and down the 
room. It was a moment or two be- 
fore he answered, “It’s incredible— 
their finding it, but there is the 
ring !—it’s the workmanship of the 
twelfth century A. bD.” 








DANCE OF THE WHIRLING DEVILS.: 


By DorotHy GRAHAM. 


T the hour of the Tiger, which 

is dawn in the cycle of time, 
we started for a temple beyond the 
north city walls. 

Out An-Ting Gate, the northern 
portal of Peking, we traveled, past 
a long file of camels loaded with 
brick tea for the Mongolian steppes. 
Mud houses huddled along the 
route where the caravan drivers 
from the far fastness of the plains 
stop for steaming food. At the 
wayside a man skinned a sheep, the 
animal newly slaughtered by a gash 
across the throat. 

We passed frozen streams with 
gaunt willow trees aligned sparsely 
against a bleak, cold sky. Before 
us these’ interminable plains 
stretched to infinity. The road we 
followed ceased to be a road and be- 
came but a vague track across the 
dun-colored waste. A thin trickle 
of pilgrims traversing the desert 
space indicated the way. An old 
woman perched cross-legged on the 
back of a trotting donkey; blind 
beggars led by wan, pitiful chil- 
dren; blue-hooded Peking carts 
jolting over the hardened ruts,—all 
wended a serpentine path over the 
flat expanse to the dim rose walls 
of a vast temple. 

It was the thirteenth day of the 
First Moon. At this time the Lama 
priests of the ancient monastery, 
Huang Ssu, the Yellow Temple, 
drive the demons from their sanc- 
tuary by means of fantastic dances. 
Monks, garbed to represent devils, 


1This is the second of a series of three ar- 

ticles on China, the first of which was pub- 
lished last month. The third will appear in 
an early issue.—Tue Eprror. 


harry the invisible powers of dark- 
ness. Rushing from the shrine, 
whirling in gyrations of fanatical 
fury, they are supposed to make 
contortions so terrible that they 
exorcise the pernicious evil spirits 
that have been daring enough to 
lurk in the precincts during the 
past year. 

Our Number One Boy, whom we 
had taken as interpreter, brushed 
past the mendicant priests at the 
gate, and we entered a huge court- 
yard. Vendors fried pinkish pork 
over charcoal braziers; others sold 
whirligigs, multi-colored pin wheels, 
or a hundred sugarplums crowded 
on sticks the length of fishing rods. 
The court had the aspect of a tem- 
ple fair. 

Monks gathered around us—not 
barring the entrance, but dickering 
over the price to be paid for our 
admission. Momentarily the group 
increased, each protesting hand to 
be appeased by a bit of silver. 

The financial transactions con- 
cluded, the monks with determined 
hospitality escorted us across the 
court. Scores of children followed. 
They had gathered to see the temple 
demons but now appeared to be im- 
measurably more diverted by these 
foreign devils who had come into 
their midst. One lad smiled tenta- 
tively—I returned the smile. There 
echoed a chorus of delighted 
chuckles. We proceeded _hilari- 
ously—children, monks, and even a 
cordon of police, who at our arrival 
had caught up their stacked rifles 
and trailed along in the rear as a 
guard of honor. 
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Past the cells of the monks we 
marched, through many abandoned 
courtyards, beyond the ruins of the 
palace that had housed the supreme 
prelate of the faith, the Dalai Lama. 
The monks disputed ceaselessly 
about the matter of precedence— 
who should be permitted to take our 
fur motor robes, or carry my kodak, 
in which all evinced great interest. 

Finally, through the branches of 
the trees shone the marble of a 
great stupa. A towering cone of 
white vaulted into the sky. Inex- 
pressibly beautiful is the exotic 
form of this memorial tomb. 

The dirty fingers of the monks 
pointed to the sculptured figures 
around the base. A Dalai Lama, 
visiting Peking, had died of small- 
pox. Ch’ien Lung, the monatch, 
was overcome by grief. He caused 


the body of the priest to be sent 
back to Tibet in a golden casket. 


Over the infected vestments of the 
prelate he erected this “chorten” of 
purest white marble. An inconsol- 
able lion wiped away tears with a 
clumsy paw. The soul of the Lama 
ascended to the Western Paradise. 
The tale is all there, graphically 
carved that those who passed may 
read. 

On our return to the main court- 
yard we found that the monks had 
roped off a tremendous section for 
the performance of the devil 
priests. The hour at which they 
appear is never revealed in ad- 
vance. We conceded the wisdom 
of this. The affair must be ar- 
ranged so secretly that the evil 
spirits, caught unawares, will 
shrivel with fear and, like dry aspen 
leaves, go whirling away, impelled 
by the fiery breath of the purgers 
of the temple. . . . An hour passed, 
then two, then three—and we 
waited. 
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We watched a fight in the court 
between a mongrel dog and a black 
pig. Monks in yellow robes, a file 
of soldiers with fixed bayonets, 
children—all gathered about the 
combatants, cheering impartially 
first the pig, then the wonk. Lamas 
from distant temples arrived. 
Pompous abbots in golden-topped 
hats and long robes of mink edged 
their way to gaze at the spectacle. 
Wilder grew the attacks of the pig. 
Fierce tusks tormented the dog. 
The canine tore around the circle 
in desperate flight, pursued steadily 
by the awkward, galloping pig, 
grunting ferociously. Faster flew 
the dog, gaining until he followed 
his pursuer. Then spying a gap, 
he darted between legs, brushed by 
brocaded robes, broke from the 
mass, and streaked across the 
court. 

More people came. Men were 
there from the hinterland in baggy, 
sack-like tunics and high boots 
with pointed, up-curved toes. From 
Tibet they had traveled and from 
the steppes of Mongolia. They ap- 
peared gigantic men of primitive 
strength, lowering, ominous, beside 
the dwellers of the city. 

Peking carts lined one side of the 
courtyard. Horses were tethered 
in a corner. On the shafts of the 
vehicles, placed to view the spec- 
tacle, perched Manchu women, elab- 
orately painted with vermilion. 
Some had brought babies with 
them, infants dressed to represent 
the animal presiding over the year 
in which they were born. 

One wee mite of a baby who 
toddled fearlessly over to us was 
born in the Year of the Pig. For 
this reason his hose were fashioned 
like the porcine body, the toes end- 
ing in an adorable rosy snout. Ears 
stuck up in a rakish attitude; a 
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wisp of a tail trailed behind each 
foot as the infant walked. 
Another child crowed and 
stretched out arms to me. He was 
a boy and an only son—so the 
mother made me understand. Very 
precious and likely to be tormented 
by the spirits of evil, therefore he 
was disguised as a tiger child. A 
padded cloak of yellow, spotted with 
black, enveloped the plump body un- 
til he could have been bounced and 
would have responded with the re- 
silient force of a rubber ball. From 
the hooded bonnet of his wrap 
grinned a ferocious tiger face. Its 
glaring eyes and bristling whiskers 
would assuredly terrorize any de- 
mon intent on mischief. Besides, 


what malevolent spirit would bother 
to attack a little tiger cub? Only 
in search of the baby sons of men 
do they haunt the ways. 

Always to the baffled Western 


mind comes the interrogation: If 
the devils are so blatantly stupid as 
to be thus easily fooled, why do the 
people trouble to propitiate them? 
The question is unanswerable. The 
Celestial, without stopping to rea- 
son, continues to follow the formu- 
las prescribed by priests who are 
half magicians. This child’s head 
was shaven into the form of a 
crown with a lock over the fore- 
head. Five hairs were braided into a 
ridiculous strand, tied with a bit of 
red string, for he must wear some 
distinguishing mark, lest he meet 
with an untimely death in passing 
the thirty barriers of childhood. 

Presently, while we waited, a 
monk beckoned for us to follow. 
Through the mob, past the barriers 
that struggling hordes tried to bat- 
ter down, he led us to an inner 
court. With a few Manchus we 
were admitted to a service in a 
chapel. 
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The doors were barred, enfolding 
the dim sanctuary in shadows. 
Nine great figures were ranged at 
one side; the arahats in the poses 
of eternal meditation gazed into the 
ineffable bliss of their Nirvana. On 
the walls, in tones of blurred green 
and rose and glinting metal, was de- 
picted the lotus lake of paradise 
with rigid, haloed saints enthroned 
in lily petals. 

Before the statue of the Maitreya 
—he who is yet to be born—blazed 
a hundred tapers floating in cups 
of almond oil. 

From the dusk of the chapel, il- 
lumined by this radiance, gleamed 
the Living Buddha. Multitudinous 
offertory flames lighted his coun- 
tenance into a living fire. Slenderly 
encircled by licking darts, his yel- 
low robe shimmered like concen- 
trated light. Emblazoned with 
transcendent fire, the tall miter 
shone as if formed of molten gold. 

He who is a god incarnate sat on 
his throne before the altar in per- 
fect immobility adoring the Spirit 
of the Resurrection. His child face, 
thinly oval, was serene. Eyes, stu- 
diously intent, held a strange peace 
for his fifteen years. One hand was 
lifted in meditative prayer. 

In the darkened sanctity of the 
chapel helmeted monks in saffron 
with necklaces of amber and tur- 
quoise gathered around the Living 
Buddha. Like glints from a ball 
of fire radiated the lesser brothers, 
monks with scarlet togas draped 
over ochre cassocks; monks in 
gaudy orange, or murky crimson, 
or mulberry, a marvelous assem- 
bly of deepening color. Beads 
dropped noiselessly through their 
fingers as they told their mute 
prayers. 

A low cavernous tone rumbled 
through the silence. Fifty voices 
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took up the chant. Like a vast, 
roaring tidal wave the litany 
swelled. “Amitd, Amitd, Amita—” 
United in exhortation of the potent 
deity of their faith, they called 
ceaselessly, hands pointed in an at- 
titude of prayer. Child monks 
swung silver censors; the head 
priest waved aromatic joss sticks 
until the air was empurpled with 
smoke and the chapel seemed to 
float in space like a mystic dream. 

“Amita, Amitd, Amitd—” they 
implored, battering at the very gates 
of paradise with raucous, incessant 
voices, the tempo quickening to the 
intensity of frantic haste. “Amita, 
Amita!” 

The Living Buddha knelt with 
uncovered head. His magnificent 
robes rustled with the faint clink- 
ing of precious metal as he dropped 
from his throne to adore the god of 
whom he was the fleshly counter- 
part. 

Abruptly the monks flung them- 
selves down, beating the ground 
with their foreheads. As_ they 
rose unrhythmically, and countless 
times prostrated themselves again, 
the chapel became alive with hurri- 
cane fury, a wild frenzy of uplifted 
arms, waving cloaks, twisting togas. 
Exultantly, with incredible speed, 
they repeated the sacred name. 

As we left the shrine and passed 
from the inner courts a shriek halted 
us suddenly. It tore through the 
minor sounds as a comet crashing 
through space. An inhuman call 
of fear, a jagged, piercing note like 
a jackal’s snarl sped a quiver of ap- 
prehension through those who 
heard it. The weirdly gruesome 
yells rose to screeching frenzy, then 
shrank to growled defiance. 

A monk faced a blank wall. His 
fists were raised in impotent, trem- 
bling rage. His body cringed. 
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The brothers led him away, ex- 
horting his frightened soul to peace. 
His eyes were vacuous with the 
stare of the mad who see visions 
that we dare not imagine. The 
devils we did not credit, and admit 
only in symbolic form, had, through 
intense concentration, been made 
tangible to him. 

The huge outer courtyard during 
the four hour span of our wait had 
become unbearably thronged; five 
thousand were there, or more 
probably ten. It was impossible to 
estimate the shifting crowds. Per- 
ceiving an ancient banner-holder in 
the midst of the court we climbed 
to that place of vantage. Succes- 
sive tiers of stone were elevated to 
a height of some three yards, and 
here above the multitude we en- 
sconced ourselves. Scores of Man- 
chus thronged about our feet, 
standing wedged on rickety boards 
from which they had improvised 
a platform. Monks immediately 
swarmed to collect tribute for our 
position. More monks ran to offer 
us cups of steaming tea. Under the 
gray, frigid sky through which the 
sun could not force its feeble rays, 
still we waited. 

At the temple steps _ loitered 
priests magnificently garbed, the 
pale gold of their robes embroidered 
in slanting rainbow rays. Intermi- 
nably they conversed, as if all 
eternity might be passed in such 
dalliance. 

A man brushed through the 
crowd, hastening towards us, fight- 
ing his way with visible excitement. 
I recognized one of the brothers 
who had guided us through the 
monastery in the earlier hours, al- 
though he now was garbed in a 
weird, party-colored gown, dark 
satin embroidered in a hundred 
hues. In his hand he carried the 
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gigantic mask of a ferocious ani- 
mal, crowned with a diadem of 
miniature human skulls. 

“I am the Sacred Cow,” explained 
the monk through the interpreta- 
tion of our Number One Boy. The 
Boy added: “He say he wantchee 
you make picture with machine.” 

The priest posed, setting the tre- 
mendous bullock’s head upon his 
shoulders. Curiously the fantastic 
colors blended with his variegated 
robe, giving him the appearance of 
some mythological beast. Lifted at 
a pleading angle, the open jaws 
seemed to beg me mutely. 

My perch was advantageous. I 
doubted if I could clamber down 
and up again through the mob of 
waiting Manchus. I hesitated. 

The bullock waved hands in en- 
treaty. 

“He say he Sacred Cow of 
Buddha,” the Boy insisted. “No 
can do dance if he not there—and 
he no go till you make picture.” 

I accomplished the feat, desper- 
ately anxious that the performance 
should finally begin. The Sacred 
Cow haggled over cumshaw, ac- 
cepted a sandwich from our lunch 
box, and ran back to his com- 
panions. 

At last the passive group on the 
steps, as if slowly awakening from 
centuries of somnolence, stirred 
and descended. 

Two devils—the famous devils 
who were to terrorize the crowd 
and put the malevolent spirits to 
flight—sauntered aimlessly across 
the court. One smoked a cigarette 
and paused to inhale the last puff 
before he put on his mask. These 
enormous headpieces were white 
with protruding, stubbly horns jut- 
ting at intervals from the swollen 
skull. The apparel of the devils 
was a suit of white with red flames 
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painted on the legs. Grotesquely 
distorted, they resembled nothing 
so much as deep-sea divers. 

Then followed the animals of 
Buddha’s army; snakes with leer- 
ing fangs, an elephant, an antlered 
stag. One bird had a gigantic beak 
that projected directly from the top 
of his skull, for the monk wore the 
mask casually tilted back on his 
head. A wavering pageant of multi- 
colored silks, fantastic disguises, 
they passed. 

Small, ragged boys beat great 
drums with sickle-shaped sticks. 
Two horns, more than a dozen feet 
in length, came next, the front 
ends of the instruments supported 
by children. These gigantic trump- 
ets emitted a hoarse, dismal note, 
much like a distant enfeebled fog- 
horn. Conch horns were blown in 
weird cadences. Piping reeds 
blended to a thin, wailing dirge. 
Cymbals clashed. 

There followed through the 
arched doorway of the temple a 
palanquin, borne by thirty men. 
Yellow, as the sun, the very source 
of light, is yellow, it struck the 
retina of the eye like a swiftly sped 
arrow. 

Inside was enthroned the youth 
who was the incarnation of Bud- 
dha. Immobile, expressionless, he 
sat like an idol sculptured from an- 
cient ivory. On his knees rested a 
statue of many colors, Amitahba, 
the god the temple enshrined as 
protector. 


Beside slowly 


the 


palanquin 
paced two head priests in volumi- 
nous saffron robes that billowed 
about them. They wore the high, 
fringed helmet of plush shaped 
identically like the headgear of Ro- 


man legionaries. In one curved 
arm each carried a bronze begging 
bowl, symbol of his order. The 
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other hand held an _ iron-ringed 
crozier. 

Out flashed the leather thongs of 
whips. Monks beat the masses 
with curling strokes. Back cringed 
the crowd, only to surge again 
around the palanquin like the 
ceaseless waves of a tumbling sea. 

Wending through the temple 
courts, out by the barren fields the 
processional crawled at a snail’s 
pace. Censors swung, issuing forth 
the breath of homage, myrrh, san- 
dalwood and musk, the exotic 
fragrance of the East. Rice was 
flung in great handfuls, a benedic- 
tion to the faithful. Led by the 


eerie minor harmonies of the pipes 
and the blare of melancholy horns, 
the file of dignitaries accomplished 
the circle and again returned to the 
great court. 

Before the palanquin, now raised 
on the temple steps, a priest lifted 


a bunch of peacock feathers from 
a delicate, jug-like vase and sprin- 
kled the worshipers with the sa- 
cred wine. 

At a signal of the lugubrious 
trumpets, the devils danced. 
Around they moved, feet lifted 
high in irregular steps that had no 
relation to the beat of the drums. 
Bending forward, darting back- 
ward, they revolved interminably. 
The dance resembled no other, al- 
though some of the postures were 
grotesquely reminiscent of war 
dances—or a crude sailor’s horn- 
pipe. Priests in the pale gold and 
rainbow robes, with the clumsy 
beast masks on their shoulders, 
took up the rotating steps. 

The crowd broke through the 
lines of soldiers and policemen and 
became a swirling, shifting con- 
glomeration that pressed around 
the beasts and devils. Priests flung 
missiles of a white, chalky sub- 
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stance that tore through the air for 
a space and then broke into a sting- 
ing, peppery dust that blinded the 
eyes, choked the throat, and 
powdered the garments of the peo- 
ple. But they shielded their faces 
with their arms and pressed on. 
Even the whips that cracked like a 
volley of petards were ineffectual. 

One small bonze in his rust- 
colored robe had drawn over his 
face a devil’s mask such as the 
vendors at the gates were selling. 
With the gleeful strokes of a tor- 
mentor confident in his righteous 
superiority, he lashed a spectator, 
an urchin of his own age. But the 
Chinese imp was no respecter of the 
sacred brotherhood and _ turned 
upon the infant monk with pugna- 
cious fists. The tiny bonze tried 
for an instant to defend the dignity 
of his cloth with violent retaliatory 
lashes. Then, perceiving that no 
supernatural power would aid him, 
the little Lama turned and fled 
ignominiously, burrowing as_ the 
vanquished dog had done, into the 
crowd. 

A mob of struggling blue figures 
still surged in kaleidoscopic masses 
around the dancing priests. Futile 
this pushing and jostling seemed 
from the elevation of our post. 
They were like crawling insects in 
perpetual, meaningless motion. Im- 
pelled as they were by some strange 
force, it seemed as if the evil spirits 
evicted by the devil priests had 
taken refuge in these human bodies. 
The shuffling feet of a multitude 
raised a thin film of dust that 
ascended into the air not unlike the 
smoke of incense. 

From the sky, like the faint, 
frozen tears of a far deity, who 
from his heights gazed down on the 
folly of men, drifted sparse flakes 
of snow. 





UTOPIA LOST. 
By WILLIAM WALSH. 
BOOK II. 


[Tue ARGUMENT.—Unga Gish, the servant of the great king Henesseze XXX., 
who flourished about 14,000 years ago, having flown to the planet Utopia, has 
reported in Book I. (published in THe CatHotic Worxp last month) a mar- 
velously advanced state of civilization under the direction of the Bozos—a 
Sanskrit word having the force of “intelligentsia.” These scientists radically 
changed and improved the population by artificial selection, they abolished 
marriage and the useless arts, and at last, having conquered their own world, 
they undertook to make themselves lords of the heavens. At the close of Book 
I. they began their new policy of expansion by directing a lethal bolt of elec- 
tricity at the rival planet of Xerxes. 

Book II. tells what befell the planet Xerxes; how the Bozos proclaimed 
the abolition of their ancestral gods; how the Lord of Utopia, angered by the 
stupidity of the earth, decided upon its destruction, and how he sent Unga Gish 
back to earth with an ultimatum. This book also relates how Unga Gish met 
Rosita, a charming creature, before he left Utopia, and how the history of the 


universe was changed in consequence of her unexpected femininity.] 


T required 10 days, 4 hours, and 2 
minutes for the bolt of electricity 


to travel from Utopia to Xerxes. 
And it happened just as Bozo-zu 
had predicted, and at the very same 


moment. Astronomers watching 
Xerxes through powerful lenses saw 
its great mass shattered from stem 
to stern; then it burst into flames 
of all colors. Huge blazing frag- 
ments and vast pillars of black 
clouds shot in all directions with 
frightful detonations. Xerxes had 
been destroyed. 

The glasshouzers were allowed 
to remain out of their houses that 
evening. They paraded through 
the streets, wigwagging jubilant 
thought vibrations to each other; 
and they all stood on their heads in 
front of the laboratory as a tribute 
to Bozo-zu, the conqueror of the 
heavens. 

About a year later, a great chunk 
of rock, resembling a meteor, fell 
on the planet of Utopia. The as- 
tronomers were of the opinion that 


it came from Xerxes. And im- 
bedded in the mass of cooled molten 
rock was the body of what was be- 
lieved to have been one of the 
Xerxians. As nearly as I could 
gather from the obscure recollec- 
tions of Bozo-bum, who heard his 
grandfather tell about it, the 
Xerxian resembled a large yellow 
lizard with an enormous head and 
well-developed wings, like the 
webbed feet of a duck. Around his 
neck hung a tablet of thin bronze, 
bearing this inscription: 

“An fif o shbm gzxbdi.” 

The wise men deciphered this as 
follows: 

“God is good and His world is 
beautiful.” 

A storm of righteous indignation 
burst from the glasshouzers when 
the purport of the inscription be- 
came known. The Bozos decided 
that the Xerxian must have been a 
poet, and condemned his remains 
to be publicly burned. 

This may seem incomprehensible 
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to Your Majesty, for you never 
weary of telling our people that the 
heavens and the earth are the 
handiwork of a Supreme Being, 
Who makes the stars to wheel so 
precisely in their courses and hears 
the smallest blade of grass growing 
in the silence of the night. You 
have taught us that each human 
body is the temple in which resides 
for a while an eternal soul that 
came from God and returns to Him; 
that this soul is purified and made 
strong and beautiful by the experi- 
ences of mortal life, or degraded 
and befouled; hence that we should 
make life as clean and harmonious 
and good as possible, by cultivating 
virtue, the useful sciences, the en- 
nobling arts, and the love of man for 
his kind. But if this doctrine ever 
existed in Utopia under the old 
kings, it faded under the pork 
packers and oil barons, and com- 


pletely disappeared under the Bo- 


zos. At first, to be sure, as a con- 
cession to the vulgar instincts of 
the glasshouzers, the intelligentsia 
permitted the worship of Bimbo- 
soke, which, translated roughly, 
means the Permanent Possibility of 
Sensation, and of Jimbo-gluk, 
which means The Thing in Itself. 
It is incomprehensible to me how 
any creature can worship a Possi- 
bility or a Thing in Itself, but Bozo- 
bum said to me: 

“That is because your brain is 
not sufficiently developed. At a 
certain stage of our evolution we 
were as stupid as you are, and we 
became capable of a belief in Bimbo 
and Jimbo. But we have got be- 
yond that now.” 

Not long after the destruction 
of the Xerxians, the Bozos were 
summoned to a solemn council of 
State by Bozo-zeem. Following a 
deliberation of two days, the chief 
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Bozo issued the following mani- 
festo: 

“The final stage of evolution has 
been reached. Man is now the lord 
of the universe. Under the en- 
lightened rule of the glasshouzers,— 
a nation in which all the people are 
equal in power and glory,—under 
the rule of the Utopians (through 
their humble servants the Bozos), 
space and time have been an- 
nihilated. Worlds have been 
created and destroyed. We have 
explored all space, and we have 
come to the conclusion that there is 
no god. The only lord of creation 
is the Utopian glasshouzer. 

“Bimbo-soke and Jimbo-gluk, the 
old gods, do not exist. 

“We hereby abolish Bimbo-soke 
and Jimbo-gluk.” 

The Utopians stood on their heads 
all night, and wiggled their toes and 
barked far into the next morning. 

One of the younger Bozos, a son, 
in fact, of the chief Bozo, made the 
fatal error of having a wrong 
thought about the manifesto. He 
thought that it was a mistake. His 
thought was immediately radiated, 
of course, both to the glasshouzers, 
whom it mystified and alarmed, 
and to the Bozos, whom it stirred 
to cold anger. 

“Bimbo and Jimbo _ exist,” 
thought Bozo-han, “and they are 
One. You cannot abolish Bimbo- 
Jimbo. If you try to, they will put 
a terrible curse on Utopia. They 
will destroy Utopia.” 

The other Bozos were a little 
afraid of Bozo-han, for he was very 
powerful with his father. Never- 
theless they did not wish to have 
him succeed to the supreme power; 
and when he refused to take what 
was called the oath of abolition, 
they radiated these thoughts to the 
glasshouzers: 
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“Bozo-han is superstitious. 
“Bozo-han is a decadent thinker. 
“Bozo-han is an idol-worshiper. 
“Bozo-han is a poet.” 

When this final slander was 
broadcast through the city, an enor- 
mous wave of indignant vibra- 
tions whined through the streets, 
shattering several of the glass 
houses. It was the morning of 
Cosmic Urge day. The glasshouz- 
ers rushed out so fiercely upon 
Bozo-han that before he could hyp- 
notize them he was overpowered by 
the mere force of numbers. The 
poor wretch was dragged through 
the streets and literally smothered 
to death by the creatures that 
swarmed upon him, stamping and 
biting and tearing with their claws. 
There was little left of him. One 
of his thigh bones was exhibited un- 
til very recently as a curio in the 
museum at the Chief Bozo’s palace. 
I saw it myself. 

Meanwhile the Bozos continued 
undisturbed to add to the knowl- 
edge and welfare of the glasshouzer 
race. The last bacteria were de- 
stroyed by radium. Progress was re- 
ported in the plan of Bozo-bum to 
control the movements of Utopia 
by electricity, so that it might be 
steered at will through space, and 
make vast excursions through the 
Milky Way for investigating pur- 
poses and sight-seeing. The art of 
grafting was perfected. Glass- 
houzers with defective brains were 
kept in a hospital, and the normal 
parts of their brains were trans- 
planted into the heads of other 
glasshouzers whose brains had been 
injured or worn out by accident or 
by too many thought vibrations. 
The patient from whom the brain 
cells were grafted naturally died, 
but the other was made into a nor- 
mal entity. In short, 1,000 defec- 
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tive beings were converted into 500 
sound ones. Thus surgery became 
a complete science. If a glass- 
houzer felt ill or unfit in any way, 
he was taken to a hospital and cut 
open, under anesthesia. All his 
organs were taken out and laid on 
the table, just as the parts of a 
clock are removed and set aside for 
repairs. The heart was kept alive 
in a warm solution of rabbit’s blood 
and digitalis, while each organ was 
studied under a microscope. Thus 
leisurely examination was possible. 
One patient, whose viscera pre- 
sented some new and fascinating 
problems, was kept on the operat- 
ing table in this state for fifteen 
years, and used as a living exhibit 
in lectures to medical students. He 
would probably have lived many 
more useful years if one of the un- 
der-Bozos had not absent-mindedly 
put too much digitalis in the heart 
solution one morning. The heart, 
over-stimulated, leaped out of the 
rabbit’s blood, and, landing in the 
flame of a Bunsen burner, was un- 
fortunately consumed. But, on the 
whole, the mortality in these hos- 
pitals was exceedingly low—less 
than 50 per cent, if I remember cor- 
rectly. 

But I must tell Your Majesty 
of the incident which led to my de- 
parture from Utopia and my safe 
return to our dear earth. One day 
in the spring of the year I was 
taken to the palace of the great 
Bozo-zeem, Lord of Utopia, for ob- 
servation. I lived with him for 
days. He let me roam at large 
about the palace, that he might 
study me under all circumstances. 
I wondered why I was the object of 
such solicitous observation. It was 
not until the second week that | 
discovered why. 

I was summoned before Bozo- 
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zeem. He wore a veil over his face, 
which no one might behold with 
impunity, but I could see the glitter 
of his eyes, and it seemed to me 
that waves of hatred vibrated from 
them, and enormous pride. After a 
moment of contemptuous and silent 
scrutiny, he informed me that the 
earth had offended him by getting 
between Utopia and Neptune, while 
he watched an eclipse of the latter, 
and spoiling the observations. 

“I have decided to destroy the 
earth,” he said with malignant 
satisfaction. 

I fell upon my knees and begged 
him to reconsider his decision. But 
he was not moved. I could see his 
beard wag with triumph under his 
mask. 

“There is only one objection,” he 
said. “I should hate to destroy it 
without knowing that the people 
realized what was happening to 
them. It would add to my pleasure 
in performing this exploit if I could 
imagine them groveling with fear 
and praying to me in vain to spare 
them.” 

I stood shivering with fear. He 
enjoyed the sight of my terror. 
Evidently it inspired him with con- 
tempt for the whole human race. 

“I have an idea,” he said at last. 
“I will send you to the earth to 
warn the people of their impending 
destruction. I will allow you two 
years to get there, and myself one 
more year to enjoy the thought of 
your misery and terror. In fact,” 
he went on more persuasively, “I 
will allow four years in all—that 
will give you time to fly back here, 
if you care to, and tell me how my 
message was received. Inciden- 
tally, it will give you a chance to 
Save your own worthless hide.” 

I itched to inquire how he in- 
tended to destroy the earth, but 


dared not. My knees were knock- 
ing together now. Yet a spark of 
hope was fanned to flame in my 
heart by his words, for many things 
might happen in four years. I 
thanked him humbly, and rose to 
take my departure. 

“Oh, yes,—one more thing,” he 
said, calling me back. “Rosita 
wants to see you in the next room. 
I promised you to her as a birth- 
day present, after your return.” 

I have already intimated to Your 
Majesty that the Bozos in general 
were so advanced in evolutionary 
perfection that their lives were 
purely intellectual. They had no 
time, they said, for such senti- 
mental foolishness as wives and 
children. But one notable excep- 
tion was the great Bozo-zeem, Lord 
of All. With his mighty office 
went the responsibility of having 
several wives. He said he was ob- 
liged to marry as an example to the 
glasshouzers. He nodded to an at- 
tendant Bozo, who conducted me to 
the presence of Rosita. 

Imagine my surprise when I 
found waiting for me a charming 
creature very much like the women 
on earth. For it seems that a spe- 
cial and delectable species is bred 
in private to provide wives for the 
Bozo-zeem. Few ever see them, ex- 
cept Bozo-zeem himself and a few 
deaf and dumb servants. I was ad- 
mitted only because I was expected 
to leave immediately for the earth, 
without any further opportunity 
to speak of her to the glasshouzers. 
Rosita had long begged for permis- 
sion to gaze upon one of the dis- 
gusting and peculiar inhabitants of 
earth; her wish was granted at last. 
She sat beside me and looked down 
at me with curiosity, and, I fancied, 
with some kindness. Though I am 
accounted a tall man at home, she 
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was more than a head taller. Be- 
side her I felt insignificant. 

“Poor little mouse,” she mur- 
mured, stroking my hair. “And is 
its nice old earth going to be ex- 
ploded by a little puff of PMP?” 

Naturally I resented this silly pat- 
ronizing sort of baby-chatter to a 
man of the world. I drew myself 
up proudly and said: 

“Madam, the servant of my king 
should be treated with more re- 
spect, even by one who, like your- 
self, knows all things.” 

“All things, indeed!” she re- 
peated musingly. “Yes, we do 
know a great deal, and yet we know 
nothing. My lord has told me 


everything, except the one thing I 
crave to know—and therefore it is 
as if I knew nothing.” 

I ventured to ask what it might 
be. 

“I am curious to know what 
makes the sun so hot,” she replied 


sadly. “Where does all the heat 
come from, tell me that?” She 
seemed to be thinking aloud rather 
than addressing me. “Bozo-zeem 
tells me it got hot of its own ac- 
cord, by spontaneous combustion. 
Of course I wouldn’t think of doubt- 
ing anything he said,” and she 
looked nervously over her shoulder, 
“and yet—and yet—the answer has 
never quite satisfied me. I think 
there must be some—additional 
factor.” 

A happy idea came to me. I 
saw an opportunity to make a 
profitable bargain. 

“It seems inconceivable, madam,” 
I murmured, “that a lowly inhab- 
itant of earth should possess any in- 
formation denied to exalted beings 
like yourself. However, I think I 
know where the heat of the sun 
comes from.” 

“What, you!” 


There was in- 
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credible disbelief and contempt in 
her voice. And yet she leaned for- 
ward eagerly. “Tell me,” she com- 
manded. “Tell me at once.” 

I smiled as best I could. “Ah, 
madam,—I am under a great oath 
never to reveal it except in exchange 
for a secret of equal importance.” 

Her black eyes blazed with sud- 
den anger and scorn. 

“Insect!” she cried. “Tell me 
the secret, or die.” And from un- 
der one of the silken pillows of her 
dais she deftly drew a long glisten- 
ing sword, which she held over my 
head. Down it came. I could feel 
it like a hair grazing my ear. 

I had to think quickly, as Your 
Majesty may imagine. The issue 
of life or death hung upon my very 
next word. If I told her the truth, 
I might lose the opportunity to 
elicit the information I desired. If 
I refused, she might kill me. Yet, 
after all, she was a woman, or very 
like one, and I decided in a trice 
to gamble on her having her 
share of feminine curiosity. Fold- 
ing my arms, therefore, I made 
another effort to smile, and an- 
swered slowly: 

“T will tell you when you inform 
me what is PMP and how Bozo- 
zeem imagines he can destroy the 
earth with it.” 

With a fierce satanic cry of 
wrath she raised the sword higher. 
But seeing I did not wince, she 
dropped it, suddenly laughed most 
charmingly, and clapped her hands. 

“Bravo!” she said. ‘“Well—yes, 
I will tell you. But you must 
promise never to betray me.” She 
came closer and whispered impres- 
sively. “Listen. PMP is an explo- 
sive so powerful that half a ton of 
it in an aérial torpedo would be 
sufficient to klow your earth out of 
the solar system. A ton of it would 
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scatter the embers of the sun up 
and down the Milky Way. Bozo- 
zem himself says so. Only he 
would kill me if he suspected—” 
and she glanced apprehensively to- 
ward the door. 

“He can read your thoughts, can’t 
he?” I remembered how the minds 
of the glasshouzers lay open to 
their masters. 

A flicker of inscrutable con- 
tempt passed lightly over her rest- 
less black eyes. 

“They have learned a great deal,” 
she replied, “but they have not yet 
learned to read the mind of a 
woman.” 

“Only glasshouzers?” 

She nodded. 

“But,” I objected, “I should think 
it would be a dangerous job trying 
to launch half a ton of PMP with- 
out damaging Utopia.” 

“Ah, that’s just it,” admitted Ro- 
sita wearily. “Bozo-zeem says it 
will be ticklish work. The PMP 
must be hoisted in a vacuum be- 
yond our atmosphere, otherwise the 
friction of the air may cause it to 
explode—and then—good-by, Uto- 
pia.” She blew a kiss from the tips 
of her fingers. Women are the 
same, Your Majesty, in all corners 
of the universe; incomprehensible, 
adorable. 

“Have you ever seen it?” I asked 
casually. 

Her eyes widened. “Oh, no—I 
shouldn’t dare. It’s in the forbid- 
den laboratory on the side of the 
mountain. Bozo-zeem has ordered 
me never even to set foot in the 
place. No one goes there but him- 
self. He said that a careless person 
might blow up the whole works.” 

Your majesty may be incredu- 
lous, but at this point I actually 
laughed aloud, as a ridiculous in- 
spiration visited me. 
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“What are you laughing at?” she 
demanded suspiciously, tapping her 
sandaled little foot against the 
throne. 

“I don’t think there is any such 
thing as PMP,” I replied. “Bozo- 
zeem is only trying to impress you 
with his importance. It sounds 
big. But take my word for it, it 
can’t be done. He probably keeps 
a great empty box in there, to 
frighten people, even you, his chief 
wife. Unless,” I added wickedly, 
“there is some other chief wife in- 
volved—” 

“Wretch!” screamed Rosita. In 
two long steps she came down from 
her great chair, seized my wrist in 
a powerful grasp, and looked at me 
as though she would tear all the 
secrets out of my soul. “Tell me, 
tell me what you know.” 

I protested that I knew nothing— 
that I merely intended to express a 
natural doubt of her lord’s ability 
to destroy the earth. She dropped 
my arm, and became silent, moody. 
I wished that I had not spoken so 
hastily. She was holding her hand- 
kerchief to her lips, and when she 
slowly brought it down, I saw a tiny 
crimson spot on it. 

“You little lying fool!” she said 
disdainfully. “Leave me.” 

I bowed and moved toward the 
door. 

“One moment,” she cried. “I 
had almost forgotten. You prom- 
ised to tell me where the heat of 
the sun came from. Speak—and 
quickly.” 

“Oh, that.” I bowed again. 
“Madam, it comes from another 
sun, far greater, billions and bil- 
lions of miles away.” 

“And where does that sun get its 
heat?” 

“From God, madam.” 

She cupped her chin in her hand 





and looked me through and 
through. 

“But Bozo-zeem says that is non- 
sense,” she objected icily. 

“There are two alternatives,” said 
I. “One is that there is a God, 
Perfection, beyond Whom we can- 
not go; the other is that we float 
about in the midst of infinite noth- 
ing. It is hard for my poor brain 
to conceive of God, but it is even 
harder to conceive of creative noth- 
ing. Hence I believe in Him. Bozo- 
seem, with all respect to him, may 
live to change his opinion.” 

“Oh, dear,” she pouted. “You 
are just as stupid as the rest of 
them. You believe what you can’t 
prove. And yes, Bozo-zeem is stu- 
pid, too, because he can’t prove 
what he disbelieves. Why doesn’t 
somebody know something? Oh, 
dear, 1am so unhappy.” And put- 
ting her lovely head on her arm, she 
began to cry. 


What could I do, I ask you? 
When a woman cries, there are 
only two things to be done—put 
one’s arms around her and console 


her, or leave her to her tears. Was 
it for me to console the wife of the 
mighty Bozo-zeem? Hardly. So 
after an awkward moment, in 
which I heard her sobbing softly, 
I quietly opened the door, and went 
out. 

The waiting guards conducted 
me back to the presence of Bozo- 
zeem. He was, I saw at once, in 
a nasty temper. 

“I suppose you have been boring 
Rosita with your chatter about your 
insignificant earth,” he shouted 
down at me. “Well, make the most 
of it—you will not have long to 
brag about it. Away with you, 
now, loathsome insect. Tell your 
miserable fellow beings the fate 
that awaits them from the wrath 
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of the mighty Bozo-zeem. Begone 
—away with him!” 

You may imagine I did not wait 
for a second invitation, but after 
an obsequious salaam, hurried out 
of the great palace and down to the 
open hangars where the Bozos and 
their assistants, who had already 
received instructions from Bozo- 
zeem, were inspecting my machine. 
To my intense relief I found it in 
excellent condition. All the life 
tablets were in their air-tight com- 
partment. The oxygen tank had 
been carefully filled by my friend, 
Bozo-buz. Conservatively reckon- 
ing a million miles to a gallon, 
there was plenty of gasohol to carry 
me home. I put on my flying rig 
and climbed aboard. 

She took the air like a bird. The 
motor purred smoothly, almost in- 
audibly. As I arose, full of elation 
and hope, I saw below me the three 
grave Bozos flapping about in the 
air, about six feet from the ground, 
to express their admiration for my 
motor. Their robes fluttered and 
their beards wiggled absurdly in 
the wind. Bozo-buz waved a hand 
to me in friendly fashion. He was 
not a bad sort of old fellow. I was 
sorry he was not a human being, in- 
stead of a brain. 

The saffron horizon of Utopia 
slowly dropped away. As the sul- 
phurous atmosphere became more 
rare, I breathed more freely. I was 
like a man awaking from a dread- 
ful nightmare, and seeing with a 
thrill of agonized joy the quiet stars 
bending above him. I was on my 
way home. 

Your Majesty knows the rest— 
how I escaped from the runaway 
comet, and how I landed on this 
blessed old beautiful earth—may 
God preserve it and give it happi- 
ness—after twenty months of 
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weary flight. But there is one in- 
cident that I must report in some 
detail, though doubtless Your Maj- 
esty’s royal astronomers have sub- 
mitted the results of their observa- 
tions of the same phenomenon. 

I had been flying this way about 
four weeks, and Utopia seemed to 
my naked eye about as our moon 
does when it is full in September. 
I dimly discerned the dark shadows 
of the Bozite Mountains, and I 
imagined the place where Rosita 
had said the PMP was stored. And 
even as I watched, I noticed a pe- 
culiar protuberance emerging from 
that side. It projected itself slowly 
into the atmosphere like a pillar 
of gas. Then, spreading in all di- 
rections until it seemed to envelop 
Utopia, the whole mass suddenly 
burst into green and violet flames. 

I heard no report. A few hours 
later, however, 
rattled my car, as 
tidal wave of ether had overtaken 
it. I was dashed through the at- 
mosphere as a dead leaf is pelted 
before a storm. Why the machine 
was not destroyed, I do not know— 
it was a miracle. For three days 
and three nights I was hurled at an 
incredible velocity. All the while 
I could see the vast flames rolling 
and spouting and licking about 
Utopia. By day they were dull and 
of a smoky yellow, but by night 
they made the most brilliant spec- 
tacle I had ever seen in the heav- 
ens—gold flames, bronze-colored 
flames, green and orange flames, 
flames of colors I had never im- 
agined, colors that are not even in 
our spectrum. 

After a few more days, the fires 
died down into a murky, sullen 
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redness. As I still flew rapidly 
away, the doomed planet seemed 
smaller and smaller, until at last, 
having a fairly good view of it 
through my telescope, I perceived 
that it had grown black, like a 
charred cinder. Finally, as Your 
Majesty must have been informed, 
the wreck split into half a dozen 
huge fragments, which floated off 
in various directions through space 
until they were lost to view. I in- 
cline to share the view of your chief 
royal astronomer that one of them 
at least has been added to the 
moons of Saturn. And I surmise it 
may have had something to do with 
the unusually cold summers we 
have had these last two years. 
Your Majesty knows as much as 
I know about the actual cause of 
this strange destruction of a gigan- 
tic world. Was God, outraged even 
in His mercy by the insolence and 
fatuous pride of His creatures, at 
last so weary of their gibes that He 
destroyed them and all their works 
with a bolt of fire from heaven? Or 
did Rosita, through her curiosity 
and her consuming jealousy, make 
herself an unwitting instrument of 
His retribution? Alas, I greatly 
fear it. I greatly fear that a ran- 
dom word of mine was responsible 
for the destruction of that lovely 
creature and all her Bozos and glass- 
houzers and Bozo-zeem himself. In 
my mind’s eye I can see her fight- 
ing against her impulse for months, 
until at last one rainy morning, 
when ennui oppressed her more 
than ever, she tiptoed into the for- 
bidden vault of the great laboratory 
and touched the fatal receptacle of 
PMP. Poor Rosita. She was very 
beautiful, even as our women go. 
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A Medieval Fantasy. 


By F. A. ForsBes. 


T was Advent Sunday, in the year 

of grace 1254, and the monks of 
the great monastery of St. Hubert’s 
awoke to find the world white with 
snow. Everyone knew what that 
meant: a long hard winter and 
much suffering; there would be no 
fire in the abbey but in the kitchen, 
the bakery, and the guesthouse. 

At the window of his unwarmed 
cell stood the Abbot, looking out 
into the snow. A quick step 
sounded on the flags without, a 
brisk knock rang on the heavy 
wooden door. It was Brother Si- 
mon, the Cellarer, waiting for 
orders. The Abbot turned from the 
window. 

“Brother,” he said, “the winter is 
upon us; be mindful of God’s poor. 
Give all we can spare, and more; 
redouble your alms. Set the snow- 
plow to work on the road that leads 
to the valley; the way to the abbey 
must be open to all.” 

“I will see to it, your Reverence,” 
said the Cellarer, and turned to go, 

“One moment, Dom Simon,” con- 
tinued the Abbot, “we must not for- 
get those other friends of God, our 
brothers, the birds. You will have 
the courtyard swept, will you not, 
and scatter grain there? Twice— 
no—three times a day.” 

“Yes, your Reverence. 
day, I think you said?” 

“No, my son, three times. We 
must not let these little choristers 
of God die of cold. They teach us 
how to sing His praises. If they 
but knew, as we do, His greatness, 
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His glory, His perfections, how far 
they would surpass us in our own 
work—the Opus Dei! Oh, Brother, 
how truly St. Augustine says: ‘Love 
singeth.” Love singeth, yes, and 
goes through life singing, remember 
that.” And the Abbot sat down to 
bury himself anew in the great 
volume of the sermons of St. Augus- 
tine that lay open on the table be- 
fore him, oblivious of the fact that 
the Brother Cellarer was the last 
person in the world to go through 
life singing. 

There was nothing of the poet in 
Brother Simon, nothing whatever. 
His was neither a winged nor a 
singing soul. The uneasy quest of 
the ideal did not trouble him; such 
things were not in his line. Not 
that he was not a good religious; he 
was docile and obedient. God calls 
all kinds of men to His service— 
and does not ask them for what 
they cannot give. If Brother Si- 
mon’s first thought had not been 
for the birds, his first impulse was 
to obey the order given. 

“Father Abbot is a saint,” he said 
to himself, as he carried the big 
sack of grain down the steep steps 
of the granary, and saints seem to 
love useless things. I have often 
noticed that. To feed the poor and 
to give alms, yes. One must keep 
up the reputation of the monastery. 
But the birds! After all, do not 
the Holy Scriptures say that God 
takes care of them? Why not let 
Him do it? If a few were to die of 
cold, there will always be enough 
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left. Three times a day! They will 
tell all their friends, and in the 
spring they will eat up all my 
young peas. Oh, dear,” groaned 
Brother Simon, “let us work for 
God alone.” 

The first thought of Dom Herbert, 
the Prior, as he looked out at the 
snow, was one of intense joy. Suf- 
fering was Dom Herbert’s life; his 
austerities were the despair of the 
most mortified among his brethren. 
Winter, to this lover of penance, 
was the best time of the year. Per- 
haps Father Abbot would again give 
him leave to spend part of the night 
kneeling in the snow—praying, 
striving for the souls of men. He 
must win them by suffering—that 
was God’s -way for him—he knew 
it and was content. 

The salvation of souls was also 
the first thought of Dom Theobald, 
the Guestmaster, a zealous monk of 


strong frame and robust health. 
“Winter is upon us,” he had said 
to himself; “many a stormbound 
stranger will be knocking at the 
abbey door; and it will be my happy 
task to welcome them to the house 
of God, to warm their hearts with 


the fire of Christ’s love.” Suddenly 
Dom Theobald fell on his knees and 
buried his face in his hands. A 
flash of interior light had laid bare 
to him a thought that lurked be- 
hind his musings. Was it zeal for 
souls alone that filled his heart with 
joy at the thought of these wander- 
ing strangers? Was there not be- 
hind it all a thought of the warm 
fire which would be lit in the guest- 
house, where it would be his mis- 
sion to stand and receive them, to 
sit with them at table, according to 
the rules of hospitality? “Have 
mercy on me, Lord,” he moaned; 
“who will deliver me from the body 
of this death? Have pity on us, O 
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Master, for Thou knowest whereof 
we are made.” 

No one could have been a more 
complete contrast to Dom Theobald 
than Dom Sigebert, the abbey li- 
brarian. If to the former the 
earthly house of his habitation was 
sometimes a load upon the soul, it 
might almost be questioned if the 
latter had a body at all. His 
Creator seemed to have used the 
least amount of matter possible in 
which to wrap a soul that glowed 
through its frail envelope like a 
light in a transparent lamp. And 
even the frail envelope seemed al- 
ready to partake of the qualities of 
a glorified body—neither cold, nor 
heat, nor weariness, nor thirst, nor 
hunger appeared to affect him. One 
thought possessed him; it per- 
meated his whole life, his whole 
personality. It came to him now, 
while he looked out at the snow— 
as it came to him always—in the 
words of his holy Father, St. Bene- 
dict: “Et in omnibus glorificetur 
Deus.” 

Dom Godfrey had been twenty 
years a monk. He had never held 
any office, yet was the busiest per- 
son in the house, for was he not 
Our Lady’s minstrel? He had al- 
ways a song in the making—every 
season gave him a fresh inspiration 
—thoughts that could be set like 
gems in the crown of his Queen. 
He had begun a hymn inspired by 
the words of Holy Scripture: “Look 
up to heaven and number the stars 
if thou canst.” In the thirteenth 
century the science of astronomy 
was as yet in its infancy; astrono- 
mers had catalogued ten hundred 
and twenty-two stars, and were in- 
clined to believe that there were no 
more. A line in a medieval hymn, 
“Thy virtues, O Virgin Mother, are 
as numerous as the stars in the 
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sky,” had inspired Dom Godfrey— 
something of an astronomer as well 
as a poet—with the idea of cele- 
brating the virtues of his Lady and 
Queen in a poem of ten hundred 
and twenty-two verses, each verse 
representing a star in her crown. 
Inspiration had carried him a cer- 
tain distance, but latterly it had be- 
gun to flag. A hundred verses re- 
mained to be written, and Pegasus 
had put him down. At the sight of 
the white world outside the poet in 
him revived. Snow! What a sym- 
bol! What beautiful analogies that 
glittering whiteness suggested! It 
was going to be cold, very cold, but 
what did that matter? A smile 
from his Queen would make 
amends for all. 

There were many monks in the 
Abbey of St. Hubert, and each one 
had his own thoughts at the sight 
of the first snow. Even in those 


days of robust virtue the approach 
of the long icy winter was not al- 
ways exhilarating; yet to the soul 
of one of the lay Brothers the snow 


was as a kindling fire. True, the 
snow had played an important part 
in the life of Brother Zaccheus. 
Shepherd, grave-digger, juggler, 
poacher, he had ended his worldly 
career as the leader of a band of 
thieves. His entrance to the monas- 
tery had been effected by a small 
avalanche, which had deposited 
him in the abbey courtyard. Well 
he remembered the night—five 
years ago in December. A sky of 
sapphire velvet, sprinkled with 
stars—the whole world white with 
snow—the little band of thieves, of 
which he was leader, creeping to- 
wards the abbey poultry yard. 
Everything had been propitious, the 
poultry yard was full of fat geese, 
the snow was thick enough to 
deaden the sound of footsteps, the 
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monastic geese had allowed their 
necks to be wrung with the small- 
est amount of protest. Already five 
of the thieves were safely outside 
the cloister walls. He, as leader, had 
been the last to leave. He had just 
gathered himself together for the 
leap from the roof of the poultry 
house which would land him safely 
in the midst of his companions, 
when suddenly the mass of snow 
which covered it began to move. 
Faster and faster it slid down- 
wards, carrying with it the desper- 
ate thief. Early the next morning, 
the Brother of the poultry yard, 
discovered him half frozen, buried 
in the snow, a goose under each 
arm. It was a case for Christian 
charity; one could see fhat with 
half an eye. Brother Thomas 
picked him up and carried him in 
to the Infirmary. For some days 
the new guest was very ill, but the 
body’s sickness is often the health 
of the soul. At the end of a few 
weeks—thawed in soul as well as 
in body, washed, shorn, and, above 
all, shriven—he had received the 
novice’s tunic together with the 
name of Brother Zaccheus. The 
application was obvious. He had 
injured his neighbors in _ their 
goods, and he had come down 
quickly. 

God’s ways are wonderful—and 
passing strange to human eyes. 
Since the day of his fateful descent 
Brother Zaccheus had run with 
giant strides in the path of sanctity. 
“His is a soul of snow,” said the 
Abbot, “but of snow on fire,” and 
he marveled and gave thanks to 
God. The compunction, the contri- 
tion, of the first years of Brother 
Zaccheus’s religious life had given 
place to a joy that bordered on ec- 
stasy. For hours he would kneel 
absorbed in prayer, and the thought 
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behind it was always the same: 
“Lavabis me et super nivem deal- 
babor.” Of his old sins there re- 
mained not a fleck or a stain on his 
soul. Father Abbot had said so— 
speaking in God’s name. He was 
forgiven, his heaven had begun al- 
ready. 

The sight of the snow on this 
first Sunday of Advent had brought 
it home to him more strongly still. 
“Whiter than snow,” he kept mur- 
muring to himself, “whiter than 
that whiteness!” And at the very 
thought of it his soul was rapt in 
ecstasy. 

To the Novice Master, Dom Hilde- 
brand, the sight of the snow was 
not matter for ecstasy. His thoughts 
turned, not without anxiety, to his 
novices. Their fervor, still vari- 
able, might sink with the tempera- 
ture. How about Brother Cyprian 
and Brother Alberic? And young 
Brother Gundulf, who had been the 


spoilt and petted page of a great 
lady, and whose courage was apt to 
flag. He was still but a boy. How 
about Brother Gundulf? 

A knock at the door, and the ob- 
ject of his meditations, very blue 


and cold, entered his cell. Brother 
Gundulf’s eyes did not meet Dom 
Hildebrand’s with their usual 
frankness; they were cast down, 
and there was a certain air of con- 
fusion about him as he spoke— 
rather more quickly than usual. 

“You told us last week, Reverend 
Father,” he said, “that to help the 
lay Brothers in their humble offices 
would bring a blessing. I have 
thought over what you said. I have 
come to ask permission to help in 
the bakehouse.” 

Dom Hildebrand looked up, and 
his smile was a little sad. 

“I cannot allow it, my son,” he 
replied; “you are not strong 
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enough. The work in the bake- 
house is very hard and very tiring 
—you do not know how tiring.” 

Brother Gundulf did not know it; 
he had thought of nothing but the 
warm fire. 

“I think, Father,” he stammered, 
but Dom Hildebrand cut him short. 

“No, I cannot allow it; I am re- 
sponsible for the health of your 
body as well as the health of your 
soul.” He laid his hand gently on 
the boy’s shoulder. “You are very 
cold,” he said kindly, “that is only 
natural. Take all the exercise you 
can. Run, jump, if you like, in the 
long cloister. When the Fathers 
are at chapter no one will see you. 
And when you come to the end of 
the cloister, where the statue of 
Our Lady stands, pray to Christ’s 
Mother for strength and courage.” 

The novice turned to go. “Wait,” 
said Dom Hildebrand. Rising from 
the oaken chest that served him 
both as seat and cupboard, he 
opened it and drew out a scroll. 

“Fasten this up at the foot of 
Our Lady’s statue,” he said; “there 
are some thoughts in it that may 
be helpful in cold weather. May 
Our Lord and His dear Mother 
bless you, my son, and help you to 
understand.” 

Brother Gundulf raced down the 
cloister, took the three benches at 
the end of it in a flying leap and 
proceeded to fasten up the scroll 
beside Our Lady’s statue. He did 
not know that the neat handwrit- 
ing which covered it was that of 
Dom Laurence, late infirmarian of 
the abbey, who had departed this 
life a few months ago in the odor 
of sanctity. There are some peo- 
ple who by temperament suffer 
more from cold than others. Dom 
Laurence had been one of them, yet 
neither by word nor by sign had he 
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ever betrayed it. Those who knew 
him best might have noticed that 
when the snow was on the ground 
and the icy north wind seemed to 
penetrate every nook and corner of 
the abbey, Brother Laurence was 
more than usually cheerful, his 
smile brighter, the genial kindness 
and merry wit that made him such 
a favorite with the sick more fresh 
and spontaneous. He had died in 
the early spring, and in the morn- 
ing of his last day on earth had 
taken the little roll of parchment 
from the table beside his bed and 
slipped it into the hand of Dom 
Hildebrand. 

“For the novices,” he had whis- 
pered; “thoughts that have helped 

And now the winter had come and 
there were souls in need of help. 

Brother Gundulf knelt at Our 
Lady’s feet and read: 

“Are you cold, dear brother? 
Does the wind chill you to the bone? 
Shut fast the doors and windows 
of your soul. Guard well your eyes, 
close your ears to all they should 
not hear, let no useless word pass 
your lips, and the warm breath of 
the Holy Spirit will fill the cloisters 
of your soul. 

“Are your hands cold? Work. 
Are your feet cold? Run in the 
service of others. Are your limbs 
stiff with the cold? Yield not to 
torpor, sing to keep yourself awake, 
but let your song be alleluia. 

“Is your heart cold? Love. Let 
the fire of love in your heart go out 
to each and all. Warm their hearts 
with kindly deeds, cover them with 
the cloak of pity, strengthen them 
with the wine of forbearance. Kin- 
dle a fire within them by gentle 
words and—if you may not speak 
because your holy Rule enjoins si- 
lence—remember how the Infant 
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Jesus was warmed in the cold sta- 
ble. Less useful than the ox, less 
humble than the ass, you can stil] 
send out the warm breath of your 
love in prayers to heaven—from 
whence it will come down like sun- 
shine on your freezing brethren. 

“Your clothing is scanty. Why 
should that trouble you? Have you 
not the warm fleece of the Lamb of 
God to cover you? All His merits, 
all His virtues, are for your taking. 
Do you dream of the warm glow of 
a fire?. There is one at hand and 
you have wherewith to feed it. If 
you have nothing else to cast into 
that furnace of Divine Love which 
consumes every kind of fuel, bring 
the thorns and briars of your un- 
ruly affections, of your dark moods, 
of your sloth in God’s service. 
Bring the brushwood of your un- 
worthy motives, the straw of your 
vain thoughts, the sticks of your 
negligence. Throw them all in— 
and when all is given, cast yourself 
into that living flame. You will 
rise, like the Phoenix, to a new and 
better life. 

“One last word—and the best. 
Take shelter in the wounded Heart 
of Christ, make it your home for 
ever. There you will find that 
healing and cleansing fire which 
warms the world, there you will 
learn the secret that makes suffer- 
ing sweet.” 

Brother Gundulf was kneeling 
before Our Lady’s statue, his face 
buried in his hands, and through 
his cold fingers the tears fell on her 
feet. 

Dom Laurence’s scroll worked 
wonders, for a saint had written it 
and the prayer of a saint is a power. 
No one seemed aware of the cold; 
a warm current of fervor permeated 
the abbey. It was too much for 
Brother Zaccheus, and after a week 
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of snow he went to continue in 
heaven—that kingdom of eternal 
whiteness—the ecstasy begun on 
earth. 

As for Brother Gundulf, he was 
unrecognizable. Whenever a hard 
thing had to be done, he was there; 
when there was a chance of doing 
a kind act, he was first. On the eve 
of the Epiphany, when all things 
were in the grip of a black, biting 
frost, he knocked once more at 
Dom Hildebrand’s door. 

“May I go,” he asked, with shin- 
ing eyes and eager face, “to help the 
Brother chop the wood?” 

Now the woodcutter worked in a 
crazy shed that was open to all the 
winds, and the work was almost as 
hard as in the bakehouse. But this 
time it was grace that spoke and 
Dom Hildebrand said, “yes.” 
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The winter passed, as all things 
must; spring came, and summer. 
On a hot June morning, when not 
a breeze was stirring, Brother Gun- 
dulf, on his knees beside the novice 
master, was repeating his first re- 
quest. 

“Father,” he said, “may I go now 
and help in the bakehouse?” 

Dom Hildebrand was beaming. 
“Yes, Brother,” he replied, “you 
have grown stronger. Woodcutter 
in winter, baker in summer; that is 
as it should be. The snow has 
taught you much, my son; thank 
God for it. Benedicite glacies et 
nives, Domino,” 

“Benedicite ignus et xstus, Dom- 
ino,” replied Brother Gundulf, with 
the aptness of a professed monk. 

“Deo gratias,” said Dom Hilde- 
brand, softly. 





DEATH OF LIFE. 


By FREDERICKA V. BLANKNER. 


GENTLY, gently, is end made beginning 
When the old year dies 

and the new year is born— 
As faints a lonely sea-breeze 

with the coming of the dawn, 
As a sigh slips into a sob 

that deepens to a silence. 





ST. YVES: PATRON OF LAWYERS. 


By HuGu ALLEN. 


“Why is there always a secret singing 
When a lawyer cashes in? 

Why does a hearse horse snicker 
Hauling a lawyer away?” 


US dulcetly Carl Sandburg. 

He may well ask. From the 
graceless member of the craft who 
twitted Christ, down to the merest 
little dummkopf hanging around 
the Criminal Courts Building in 
quest of a client, members of this 
thankless profession have ever been 
viewed with dark suspicion by the 
generality of mankind, who seem to 
see in men of the law only sinister 
creatures of ill repute. 

Is there any reflection of this cu- 
rious prejudice in the fact that in 
the splendid galaxy of holy men 
and women whom the Church has 
raised to her altars through the cen- 
turies, there is only one lawyer. 
Generous representations of every 
known trade and profession are to 
be found—there is even a female 
dentist, St. Apponia!—but among 
those who have consecrated their 
lives to the righting of human 
wrongs, but one seems to have been 
found sufficiently just to be worthy 
of the high honor of canonization. 

Yves Héloury de Kermartin was 
his name. Let it be spread upon 
the minutes without further delay. 
Of course, it was France that pro- 
duced him,—France, that, as René 
Bazin has pointed out, “has scarcely 
a parish where some great person- 
age has not lived or died.” While, 
by reason of his unique position in 
the gallant company of the saints, 
this good man is the patron of all 


who follow his noble calling, he is 
not, the public conscience seems to 
insist, always their model. To this 
day, people protest against his in- 
trusion into the heavenly throng, by 
singing at the annual festival in his 
home town that most impudent of 
all hymns: Sanctus Ivo erat Brito, 
advocatus et non latro, res miranda 
populo—“St. Yves was a Breton, a 
lawyer and not a thief, a marvel to 
the people!” He is generally repre- 
sented with the cat as his symbol, 
the cat being regarded, as the old 
curé who watches over his tomb 
blandly explained to me, as in some 
sort typifying a lawyer, who lies in 
wait for his prey, darts after it at 
the psychological moment with 
alacrity, and, having pounced upon 
his victim, delights to play with him 
but never lets him escape from his 
clutches until he has been com- 
pletely bled. 

St. Yves was born at Kermartin, 
near Tréguier, in Brittany, on Octo- 
ber 17, 1253, the son of Héloury, 
lord of Kermartin and Azou le 
Quenquis. He must not be con- 
fused with that earlier St. Yves, 
more commonly known as Ivo of 
Chartres, the able bishop who dis- 
tinguished himself at the time of 
the Investiture Struggles and whose 
writings exerted such a stimulating 
influence on the theologions and 
canonists, notably Alger of Liége 
and Hugh of St. Victor. Yves de 
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Kermartin, too, was to dabble in 
eanon law, that inexhaustible mine 
of sound jurisprudence to which 
modern legal philosophy owes such 
an incalculable debt, but it is not 
for his efforts in this direction that 
he is chiefly to be remembered. 
The paternal acres were no more 
extensive that those of a Yankee 
farming in a small way, but then, 
as now, I suppose, anyone in that 
quaint countryside owning a house 
with floors and windows in it and a 
few sanitary facilities was consid- 
ered a lord of the manor. This 
property, by the way, remained in 
the direct line until the fifteenth 
century, when Olivier de Kermar- 
tin married Plesson de Quelen; 
their great-granddaughter married 
Maurice de Quelen. From this 
family, it passed to that of La 
Riviére, the heiress of which was 
the wife of the immortal Lafa- 
yette, who sold Kermartin to the 
Count de Quelen, and it belongs to 
his descendants to-day. The house 
in which St. Yves was found hiding 
under one of his father’s cabbages, 
was pulled down only in 1824. His 
bed, however, has been preserved 
and is still shown. 

Thanks to his environment, St. 
Yves was early in life made aware 
of the heights and depths to which 
human nature can rise or fall. 
Tréguier, in the Middle Ages, was a 
place of exile where the worst crim- 
inals in France sought refuge by 
placing themselves under the pro- 
tection of St. Tugdual. Specimens 
for his future sociological labora- 
tory and clients for the first Legal 
Aid Society in the world were thus 
ready to the Saint’s hand. And all 
about, the countryside was dotted 
with chapels dedicated to the 
Breton solitaries of the first cen- 
turies—St. Pompée at Langoat, St. 


Gonéry at Plougrescant, St. Pergat 
at Pouldouran, St. Iltute at Tro- 
guéry, St. Vautrom at Tredarzec, St. 
Hilarion at Penvenan, St. Gouesnou 
at Plouguiel, St. Léonor at Trévoux 
—these were some of the pioneer 
saints of the neighborhood who 
seem to have exerted a silent but 
powerful influence in molding the 
mind of one who was finally to sur- 
pass them in spiritual greatness, 
who was to become, indeed, the 
greatest thaumaturgist Brittany has 
yet produced. 

“Until either philosophers be- 
come kings,” said Socrates, “or 
kings philosophers, States will 
never succeed in remedying their 


-shortcomings.” France, at the time 


of Yves de Kermartin’s birth, re- 
joiced in the possession of a ruler 
who was not only a great king and 
a great philosopher, but a great 
saint as well. Over in England, in 
1215, the barons had given King 
John his surprise party at Runny- 
mede, and the fine fruits of Magna 
Carta were whetting the appetites 
of wronged masses far beyond the 
confines of the tight little isle. 
Problems involving the most funda- 
mental rights of man were clamor- 
ing for solution everywhere and 
that astounding century was not to 
pass before many of them were ad- 
mirably adjusted. “Legislation 
never, perhaps, had a more illus- 
trious period,” says Montalembert.* 
In those days, they had a habit of 
building for the ages; every branch 
of human knowledge they ex- 
amined, like stars in water, took on 
a new clarity from their minds. 
The amazing progress in the do- 
main of legal science at this time, 
comes as a distinct shock to anyone 


1Life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. By the 
Count de Montalembert. Translated by Fran- 
cis Deming Hoyt. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1904. 
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possessing the insular American 
outlook on juristic learning. Our 
own methods in this field are still 
primitive and still primarily posi- 
tivist in that we seek to know only 
by our own experience and pay lit- 
tle heed to the experience of others. 
Our historic bond with English law 
alone and our consequent lack of 
recognition of the universal char- 
acter of law as a generic institution 
have prevented any wide contact 
with foreign literatures, while our 
indifference to external help in the 
practical phases of legislation has 
made us more or less oblivious of 
its abstract nature. 

The year after Yves de Kermartin 
was born, St. Louis, the Crusader 
King, returned from Palestine to in- 
stitute those sweeping reforms in 
the administration of justice for 
which his reign is still a glorious 
memory in France. His first act 
was to suppress the judicial duels, 
those monstrous tests which placed 
right at the mercy of skill and 
strength, by extending the preroga- 
tive known as la quarantaine-le-roi. 
Up to then, each feudatory had ad- 
ministered justice within the limits 
of his own domains, appeal being 
allowable to the suzerain theoreti- 
cally if the immediate ruler refused 
to render justice or when the de- 
fendant thought the sentence un- 
fair. Louis IX., realizing what an 
unhealthy proceeding it sometimes 
was for ordinary individuals to seek 
remedies beyond the court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, encouraged ap- 
peals made directly to the Crown, 
and gradually the baronial courts 
became subordinate to that of the 
King. This cour du roi, composed 
of the King sitting with his peers in 
parliament, had existed under vari- 
ous names from the earliest days of 
the monarchy. By way of empha- 
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sizing the comparative unimpor- 
tance of the peers and the suprem- 
acy of the Crown, the King now 
caused the chief officers of his 
household, such as the Chancellor, 
the Bread-bearer, the Butler, and 
the Chamberlain, to sit in solemn 
conclave with his feudatories, to the 
great annoyance of the latter. Writ- 
ten evidence presently supplanted 
trial by combat, and lawyers began 
to play a prominent part in the pro- 
ceedings of the cour du roi. Pierre 
des Fontaines, with his treatise on 
the common law, and Philip de 
Beaumanoir, with his Statutes of 
Beauvoisis, were the legal lights of 
the period, their volumes supple- 
menting the extraordinary code of 
laws known as the Etablissements 
de Saint Louis and probably drawn 
up under the personal direction of 
the Saint himself. 

All this gave a new impetus to 
the scientific study of law. As far 
back as the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, various Italian cities, no- 
tably Bologna, had become cele- 
brated for their lectures on Roman 
jurisprudence. Swabia, Saxony, 
and Sicily were waking up. Jus- 
tinian had been translated into 
French during the reign of Philip 
Augustus and law schools were 
opened at Montpellier, Orléans, 
and Angers. St. Louis now pro- 
ceeded to set aside the customs and 
traditions of the Franks, the Visi- 
goths, and the Burgundians, and 
authorized the use of the Roman 
law instead, thereby sealing the 
doom of feudalism in France, bliss- 
fully unaware that he was doing it 
at the price of a subsequent name- 
sake’s head. In order to assure 
himself that his plans were being 
properly executed, he sent out 
deputies, who, somewhat in the 
manner of the judges of our circuit 
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courts, visited remote districts 
regularly to see that the ends of jus- 
tice were being served. The law 
was now a profitable profession 
promising preferment, and it will 
therefore be seen that the old Bret- 
on lord know what he was about 
when, in 1267, he sent his boy up 
to Paris for a college course to cul- 
minate in the study of civil law. In 
having Yves so matriculate, he was 
providing him with an excellent 
chance for a successful and honor- 
able career. 

Hilaire Belloc, in his classic 
volume on Paris,? has given us a 
vivid picture of the walled and bat- 
tle-scarred twelfth-century college 
town that was the progenitor of the 
present ineffable Ville Lumiére. 
The capital, in fact almost the 
whole of France, by this time, was 
a pretty decent place to live in. The 
highroads had become much safer 
in consequence of the abolition of 
private warfare and because every 
person was made responsible for 
the policing of all thoroughfares 
within the limits of his own do- 
main. The kingdom was no longer 
a house divided against itself, but 
a nation well knit together. Louis 
IX. had fostered the transformation 
of the communes into loyal cities 
which depended on the Crown, 
though governed by mayors, coun- 
cilors and other magistrates elected 
by the burghers, thus saving France 
from that anarchy which for cen- 
turies made Italy a prey to the 
perennial ambition of German 
Emperors. In Paris, the inde- 
fatigable Louis had instituted a spe- 
cial body of armed police (1254) 
called the Guet Royal and consist- 
ing of twenty foot and twenty horse 


Sergeants commanded by an officer 

*Paris. By Hilaire Belloc. With Seven 
Maps and a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
London: Methuen & Co. 


styled the Chevalier du Guet (miles 
gueti). Since automobiles had not 
yet been invented, I presume they 
were able to employ their time more 
usefully than their modern proto- 
types, the gendarmes, whose chief 
purpose in life seems to be the ar- 
rest of innocent pedestrians for be- 
ing run over by reckless motorists. 

An interesting train of thought is 
started when one reflects upon the 
monumental figures of history who 
were contemporaries unacquainted 
with each other and, indeed, igno- 
rant of each other’s existence. How 
would the affairs of the world have 
been altered if these great forces 
had touched? Perhaps, however, 
notable personalities whose lives 
synchronize in point of time subtly 
impinge upon each other without a 
direct approach. 

Paris, when the green young 
Breton horseman, accompanied by 
Jean de Kerhoz, his erstwhile tutor, 
later to become his professional 
colleague, clattered through her 
gates, was thronging with remark- 
able characters. It is probable that 
he met St. Bonaventure. An af- 
fectionate interest in the Francis- 
cans is one of the outstanding 
characteristics of his life. When he 
went back to Brittany, he never 
tired of honoring and entertaining 
them, and there is some evidence 
to show that he was affiliated with 
their order as a tertiary. Univer- 
sity circles, too, were still dazzled 
by the brilliance of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and we may be sure that 
the luster of his legend attracted the 
attention of the sturdy Armorican 
and subconsciously influenced the 
course of his later life, though in 
the time of Yves the Angelic Doctor 
was only able to make fleeting visits 
to his Alma Mater, being then pre- 
occupied with his famous lectures 
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at various Italian centers of learn- 
ing. , 

The students settled in the Rue 
du Fouarre, a street still full of 
quaint allure, hard by the churches 
of St. Séverin and St. Julien-le- 
Pauvre. Later, they moved to the 
Rue Jean-de-Beauvais, near the 
house of the Hospitalers of St. John 
of Jerusalem. Like the other col- 
lege boys of the period, Yves clung 
to his racial group, and all of his 
roommates were Bretons. None of 
these seems to have been over- 
burdened with brains, as none at- 
tained distinction afterward, but it 
is significant of the character of the 
man, I think, that Yves always re- 
mained their firm friend, even after 
high worldly honors had been 
thrust upon him as a successful 
official. All these compatriots 


joined in a common admiration of 
the piety and zeal of the young 
In the Romance of the 


Breton. 
Rose we learn of the drunken orgies 
to which a good many of the con- 
temporary students were addicted, 
and it was no ordinary boy who 
could give up his soft bed to sleep 
on a little straw scattered over the 
floor and bestow the better part of 
his meals on the poor. After ten 
years, his philosophical and other 
studies having been completed, 
Yves was ready for the pursuit of 
juristic learning, and, with the 
faithful De Kerhoz, he left Paris 
for the University of Orléans, to 
which the Popes had reserved the 
monopoly of teaching canon law. 
The Decrees of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiffs and the Institutes of Justinian 
made up the bulk of the canon and 
civil law there taught. Again Yves 
distinguished himself by his piety 
and passion for knowledge. Years 
later, when the processes of his 
canonization were begun, Guillaume 
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Pierre, an old friend of his Orléans 
days, gave this testimony of him: 
“We lodged in the same chamber, 
Rue Malhetz; during two years we 
followed the same courses. Far 
from imitating our comrades, often 
in a merry humor, Yves abstained 
from meat and wine; he fasted on 
Saturday, heard Mass, assisted at 
sermons and said his Matins and 
the Hours of Our Lady. Never have 
I seen him quarrel, nor blaspheme 
or offer uncivil words. He was al- 
ways chaste and pure.” 

In 1280, Maurice, Archdeacon of 
Rennes, made the young lawyer his 
ecclesiastical magistrate. Besides 
questions of heresy, a varied array 
of purely civil matters came under 
his jurisdiction; disputes between 
the clergy and laity, cases concern- 
ing domestic relations, probate mat- 
ters and contracts. The breadth of 
his knowledge is indicated in the 
list of books that formed his li- 
brary, which he subsequently willed 
to the chapel at Minihy, the little 
suburb of Tréguier to which the 
manor of Kermartin more properly 
belonged. Among these volumes 
were the Corpus juris, the Liber 
Feudorum, Gratian, the Decrees 
and Commentaries of Pope Inno- 
cent IV., the Commentaries of Car- 
dinal Lemoyne, the works of Ray- 
mond de Pefiafort and of Geoffroi 
de Trani, and the treatise of the 
Franciscan, Jean de Galles, on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard. The 
emoluments of his new post were 
considerable, but Yves gave a third 
of his income to the poor and kept 
open house for them, serving all 
comers in person on feast days. 

In his professional dealings with 
the people who came before him, he 
showed that he fully grasped the 
truth of what has more recently 
been said by another just French 
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judge: “Greed, love of pleasure, 
lust, idleness, anger, hatred, re- 
venge, these are the chief causes of 
crime. These passions and desires 
are shared by rich and poor alike, 
by the educated and the unedu- 
cated. They are inherent in human 
nature; the germ is in every man.” 
He knew that the bad man who of- 
fended against the particular laws 
which constituted the Criminal 
Code belonged to no peculiar or 
atavistic type, he was not a man set 
apart from society by mental or 
physical peculiarities. Lombroso 
and the vast horde of cranks that 
has followed him had not yet ob- 
scured the fact that the ordinary 
inmate of a prison is only slightly 
below the mental and physical level 
of the average man. Furthermore, 
Yves believed in settling matters 
out of court whenever possible. 
“Regulate matters amiably,” he 
would say to those of counsel; “for 
the love of God, make peace!” And 
two times out of three, it is said, he 
was able to clean his calendar by 
such gentle persuasion. The Bishop 
of Tréguier, Alain de Bruc, appre- 
ciated his worth and, after ordain- 
ing him to the priesthood, gave him 
as benefice the Rectorship of Tré- 
drez. Thus, through the confes- 
sional, he was able to add to that 
extraordinary knowledge of human 
nature gleaned from the bench; his 
new dignity meant the fruition of 
his powers. While tireless in safe- 
guarding the rights of the oppressed 
and lenient almost to a fault, he 
was adamant in his determination 
that a sentence once given should 
stand. On one occasion, when a 
case in which he had been presiding 
justice came up on appeal before 
the metropolitan at Tours, Yves 
went himself to sustain the decision 
he had given in the matter. This 


trip precipitated a curious contre- 
temps which afforded Yves an op- 
portunity to display his abounding 
horse sense. The hostess of the inn 
where he stopped while in Tours 
was discovered in tears upon his 
arrival. Two confidence men, in 
the réle of merchants, had made 
her the bailee without hire of a 
heavy, locked leather trunk, for- 
bidding her to return it to either 
unless the other were present. A 
week later, the hostees was stand- 
ing in her doorway when the two 
men passed by. One retraced his 
steps and demanded the trunk on 
the pretext of an urgent need. 
Meanwhile the box had been mis- 
laid. That evening, at supper, the 
other inquired about it. “I have 
not seen it since I gave it to her,” 
he replied. “Ha!” cried the first 
villain, “I am destroyed and as poor 
as ever! The box contained twelve 
hundred pieces of gold and several 
notes of hand of consequence.” He 
had hailed the proprietress of the 
hotel into court, and the case was 
to be tried the next day. “Tell your 
lawyer to come and see me,” said 
Yves. Apprised of the facts, Yves 
presented himself in court the next 
morning and asked that the plain- 
tiff be called to the stand. At this 
moment the case seemed closed; 
nothing remained but to pronounce 
judgment. “My Lord,” Yves 
pleaded, “we have a new fact to 
submit to you; it is peremptory. 
By the grace of God, the defendant 
has since found the box and will ex- 
hibit it.” “Well, exhibit it now!” 
exclaimed the plaintiff’s counsel. 
“My Lord,” continued Yves, “was it 
not positively alleged by the ad- 
verse party that the defendant was 
not to be allowed to return the box 
to one of these merchants if the 
other were not present? Let the 
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plaintiff cause his companion to ap- 
pear and she will execute the terms 
of their agreement.” The appear- 
ance of the second merchant was 
ordered, and the magistrate became 
so suspicious of the plaintiff’s guilty 
attitude that he demanded that the 
trunk be opened then and there. 
This being done, the trunk was 
found to be full of nails. Three 
days later, the first rogue’s body 
was swinging from the gibbet at 
Tours. 

Naive as all this seems to an 
American lawyer, Yves’s pleading 
was cited by the best French 
lawyers, as late as the seventeenth 
century, as being a masterpiece of 
finesse. Law, like art, is bound up 
with the civilization which brought 
it into being. Is Chancellor Kent 
sometimes stiff and stodgy? Very 
well, then, so were the times in 
which he lived. Even to-day, there 


is an amazing informality about a 
good deal of French legal proce- 


dure. “There is no longer any 
science of law if the science must 
bow to decisions,” protests a mod- 
ern French commentator! “De- 
cisions change, principles never do.” 
This is an interesting point of view 
to an American practitioner and re- 
sults from a system of jurispru- 
dence in which courts are not bound 
by their own or the decisions of 
other courts.‘ Elsewhere, he says: 
“The commentators, happier than 
the judges, see only principles; if 
they are adhered to faithfully, then 
difficulties vanish.”* France, to- 
day, is largely sociological in her 
thought, while endeavoring to as- 
similate English modes and theo- 
ries of legislation and the adminis- 
tration of justice. One trusts that 


in the field of legal science, she will 
sLaurent, Vol. XII. § 21. 
4lbid. 
SLaurent, Vol. XIII. § 355. 
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never suffer from the embarrass- 
ment of riches Mr. Sandburg notes 
in his ravishing refrain: 


“In the heels of the higgling law- 
yers... 

Too many slippery ifs and buts 
and howevers, 

Too much hereinbefore provided 
whereas, 

Too many doors to go in and out 
of.” 


His extraordinary experiences in 
his own court in Brittany, where, 
as I have said, the worst specimens 
of humanity in the realm had 
swarmed for years, gave Yves a 
knowledge of human nature which 
many a modern jurist might well 
envy. The wicked as well as the 
wretched were defended from the 
clergy, the nobility, and the bour- 
geoisie with unfailing zeal. “I will 
aid you—for the love of God!” this 
astonishing lawyer assured them. 
Wherever he went, he sought to in- 
still the love of God and a knowl- 
edge of their religious and civil du- 
ties into the hearts of all with 
whom he came in contact. He 
walked by the plowman in the fields 
and taught him how to pray; he sat 
beside shepherd lads on the wind- 
swept Breton moors and instructed 
them in the use of the rosary; little 
children followed him through the 
streets to hear his stories of the life 
of Christ. His Bible was his con- 
stant companion. 

Some years before, he had gone 


6“The silent workings, and still more the ex- 
plosions, of human passion which bring to 
light the darker elements of man’s nature, pre- 
sent to the philosophical observer considera- 
tions of intrinsic interest, while to the jurist, 
the study of human nature and human char- 
acter, with its infinite varieties, especially as 
affecting the connection between motive and 
action, between irregular desire or evil dis- 
position and crime itself, is equally indispen- 
sable and difficult.”—Wills on Circumstantial 
Evidence. 
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on retreat in the convent of the 
Friars Minor at Rennes, “to hear 
explained the fourth book of the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard and the 
Holy Scripture,” and to form a rule 
of life whereby he would scorn the 
world and “desire ardently celestial 
good.” His famous predications 
date from this event, but his asceti- 
cism was a thing of slower growth. 
As an official, notwithstanding his 
inward humility, he had worn an 
elaborate costume, blue in color, a 
uniform which his Bishop periodi- 
cally replaced. This he now set 
aside and dressed himself like the 
poorest of peasants, taking for his 
spiritual model the Blessed Thomas 
Hélie de Biville, a particularly un- 
kempt holy man of Coutances. His 
eloquence as a preacher had by this 
time become marked; he exhorted 
the faithful in as many as seven 
different towns in one day. At his 


manor, thinking, probably, of the 
Fioretti of St. Francis, he composed 


his Fleurs des Saints. He sought 
more and more the society of vari- 
ous Franciscans, and in the acts of 
the convent of Guincamp, it is re- 
ported that he was there given the 
habit of the third order, though the 
processes of his canonization have 
nothing to say on the subject. One 
day bystanders saw him leaving 
the Hétel-Dieu of Tréguier almost 
naked and walking barefoot in the 
direction of Minihy. Wondering at 
the spectacle, they inquired within 
and discovered that he had divided 
most of his clothes between a blind 
man and a paralytic. Thoroughly 
imbued with the Franciscan spirit 
of charity, he turned Kermartin 
into a beggar’s paradise. The first 
floor was occupied by a band of 
8ypsies, and every day long files 
of the unfortunate could be seen 
wending their way to his hospitable 
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abode assured of a royal welcome, 
abundant food, and a warm place 
to sleep. From Trédrez, he went as 
rector to the more important parish 
of Louannec, but as beggars and 
fishermen were still plentiful, Yves 
was content. 

“Always there was in him a calm- 
ness of visage and a constancy of 
thought which no adversity could 
alter,” says an old chronicle.*" He 
had need of all his equipoise in an 
ordeal that presently impended. 
Already, in 1291, the Breton clergy, 
irritated by the effrontery of their 
Duke’s officers, had made com- 
plaints to Rome. The matter had 
hung fire for several years, but 
things were brought to a head by a 
further encroachment on ecclesi- 
astical prerogatives on the part of 
royalty itself. 

Louis IX. had died under the 
walls of Tunis on August 25, 1270. 
Philip III., surnamed the Bold, suc- 
ceeded his father, and the outstand- 
ing act of his reign was to make his 
barber, Pierre de la Broce, his prime 
minister, which may or may not 
account for the superiority complex 
members of that craft have had ever 
since. Philip further showed his 
democracy by granting (1272) a 
patent of nobility to his treasurer, 
Raoul, giving the earliest instance 
on record in French history of a 
commoner being admitted into the 
aristocracy. He followed this up 
by giving commoners permission to 
possess fiefs. Nobility thus ceased 
to be a natural quality which could 
neither be lost nor purchased. It 
became, in effect, a mere privilege 
dependent on the accident of birth 


or the pleasure of the King, who 

tLa Légende de Monseigneur Saint Yves. 
(Taken from the continuation of the Légende 
dorée of Jean Du Vignay, Secretary to Queen 
Jeanne, wife of Philip VI. of Valois.) Paris: 
Bibliothéque nationale, ms. frangais 416, fol. 
271-275, XIV. siécle. 





thought, perhaps, to ease by his act, 
the periods of transition from 
feudalism. Says Renan: “An en- 
tirely mew class of politicians, 
owing their fortune entirely to their 
own merit and personal efforts, un- 
reservedly devoted to the King who 
had made them, and rivals of the 
Church, whose place they hoped to 
fill in many matters, thus appeared 
in the history of France and were 
destined to work a profound change 
in the conduct of public affairs.” 
When Philip IV., surnamed the 
Fair, ascended the throne at the age 
of seventeen, the royal domain in- 
cluded two-thirds of contemporary 
France, overrun with a horde of 
judges, notaries, provosts, senes- 
chals, and counselors, most of them 
drawn from the ranks of these en- 
nobled plebeians and in whom prac- 
tically all power was vested. “The 


reign of Philip IV.,” writes Renan 


further, “is the reign which con- 
tributed most to form the France of 
the five succeeding centuries, with 
its good and bad qualities. The 
milites regis, those ennobled ple- 
beians, became the agents of all 
important political business; the 
princes of the royal blood alone re- 
mained superior to or on an 
equality with them; the real no- 
bility, which elsewhere established 
the parliamentary governments, 
was excluded from participating in 
the public policy.” Renan adds 
that the first act of the French 
magistracy was “to diminish the 
power of the Church per fas et 
nefas”’ and to establish the abso- 
lutism of the King. But everything 
we get in this world has to be paid 
for. 

Under the new system, Philip 
had immediately to consider the 
problem of maintaining mercenary 
troops and a standing army, for 
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over in England the war lords were 
oiling their armor for a great push 
on Brittany. Lawyers, as we know, 
do not explain the law gratis and 
soldiers sign the pay roll with a 
definite purpose in view, though 
they may not receive any more for 
their pains than a popular Ameri- 
can army song says they do. Ex- 
penses thus kept increasing while 
the national income remained the 
same, and Philip the Fair found 
himself on the verge of bankruptcy. 
It was then (1296), incited and sup- 
ported by legists like Enguerrand, 
Philippe de Marigny, Pierre de 
Latilly, Pierre Flotte, Raoul de 
Presle, and Guillaume de Plassan, 
that the King sought to extricate 
himself from this dilemma by levy-. 
ing certain taxes on ecclesiastical 
property, to which proceeding, Pope 
Boniface VUIL, himself a lawyer 
and one of the greatest jurists of 
his time, responded with his famous 
Bull, Ausculta fili, of December 3, 
1301. 

But before Boniface VIII. acted, 
St. Yves had taken issue with the 
King on his own initiative. His 
dear church in Tréguier was threat- 
ened and likewise those franchises 
of St. Tugdual, which nothing, 
neither royal nor municipal statute, 
had hitherto dared to impugn. A 
man in the retinue of the Vicomte 
d’Avranches, Royal Commissioner 
for Brittany, seized a valuable horse 
in the stables of the Bishop of 
Tréguier. St. Yves chased him into 
the cemetery, followed by a motley 
crowd of his beloved beggars. “You 
have no right to claim anything on 
the territory of St. Tugdual,” he de- 
clared, snatching the bridle and 
throwing the horse on its side. 
Whereupon, the agent’s hand be- 
came suddenly paralyzed, and he 
gave up his spoil. When the terri- 
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fied clergy remonstrated with him 
for unchaining the wrath of the 
King’s representative upon them, he 
answered, “Say what you will. I 
will never cease to defend, while I 
have the breath of life, the liberties 
of the Church.” And he never did, 
though before that troubled time 
was over, blood was to be shed, re- 
ligious houses confiscated to the 
Crown, and priests and prelates put 
in prison. Had the clergy of France 
of that and succeeding centuries, 
followed the red-blooded example 
of St. Yves, the Eldest Daughter of 
the Church might be less wayward 
than she is, and her countryside 
littered with the ruins of fewer de- 
filed sanctuaries. 

Resigning from his functions as 
a legal official in 1299, Yves gave 
himself over exclusively to the 
practices of the spiritual life, to 
fastings, vigils, meditations, to 


preaching and ministering to his 
poor, to conferences on the Holy 


Scripture for the clergy. He 
traversed the length and breadth of 
Brittany on these holy errands, his 
progress punctuated by striking 
episodes, until at last, completely 
broken in health by his strenuous 
efforts, he died on May 19, 1303, in 
the rectory at Tréguier. In the 
words of the Bull with which Pope 
John XXII. opened the processes of 
his canonization twenty-seven years 
later at Avignon, where three hun- 
dred witnesses had assembled to 
give testimony of the Saint’s mi- 
raculous powers: “It is a great joy 
for the Creator Himself to see that 
aman has merited, by the defeat of 
the flesh, the palm of glory.” 

The expansion of the cult of St. 
Yves was interrupted during vari- 
ous dark hours in the history of 
France, such as the Hundred Years’ 
War and the wars of religion and 
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the Terror, when the ideas of jus- 
tice and mercy had been forgotten; 
nonetheless, devotion to the thau- 
maturgist of Tréguier has had an 
amazing vigor. The honor of being 
the first officially to recognize the 
virtues of St. Yves must go to the 
Rector of La Chapelle Launay, in 
the Diocese of Nantes, who, in 1327, 
before the good Breton had been 
raised to the altars of the Mother of 
Saints, had placed the latter’s por- 
trait in his little church. It is 
pleasant to report that the present 
incumbent shares his predecessor’s 
respect for the legal profession. I 
was his dinner guest one evening in 
1917, when all the fine old china 
and silver in the rectory was placed 
on the table, regardless of whether 
there was anything to put in the be- 
wildering array or not. “It is im- 
portant that one’s servant should 
remember how these things are 
done in the great world on state 
occasions,” the old curé had said 
with a wan smile. After his 
canonization, altars were dedicated 
to St. Yves all over Brittany. Philip 
of Valois erected a chapel in his 
honor in Paris. A church with St. 
Yves as patron was built in Rome 
itself. Hospitals were dedicated to 
him. His relics were scattered to 
the four corners of France. His 
vogue spread to Flanders. Rubens 
painted an admirable picture of the 
illustrious Breton, and some note- 
worthy frescoes still exist showing 
St. Yves in the act of giving free 
advice to a clientele in rags. 

The Bretons, like the Italians, be- 
lieve in having things out honestly 
with their saints. It is the duty of 
the patron of a certain village in 
the Mezzogiorno which is not quite 
certain whether its headquarters 
are in Sicily or somewhere amidst 
the cluttered fire escapes that over- 
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look the Church of Our Lady of 
Pompeii in Bleecker Street, to bless 
the fields and make them fertile. 
In times of drought, they carry his 
statue in a procession, singing: “O 
ci bagni, o ti bagniamo,” which is 
to say, “You splash us, or we'll 
splash you!” And if the saint re- 
mains obdurate, they duck his 
image in the village pond. Simi- 
larly, that Celtic twilight of the 
mind which abounds in Brittany 
and keeps grown-ups simple and 
childlike, leads to many naive 
gestures from a people who have no 
nonsense about them and will not 
stand for any in the attitude of their 
heavenly protectors. I have seen a 
sweet-faced old woman turn her 
delicate, lace-like tracery of wrin- 
kles into a most horrible grimace 
at the skull of St. Yves and a 
brawny, sunburnt sailor give the 
shoulder of the Saint’s image a 
good sound shaking, meanwhile 
telling him in the picturesque but 
unprintable argot of the sea pre- 
cisely what he thought of him, be- 
cause of some real or fancied fail- 
ure of the overworked Yves to per- 
form in their regard. Then they 
have that strange and lugubrious 
device known as “the adjuration of 
St. Yves.” In a case of a violent 
quarrel or where one has suffered 
through another’s dishonesty, or if, 
to give another example, boundary 
lines of real estate have been 
tampered with and legal proof of 
the same is lacking, one makes a 
kind of novena to St. Yves, winding 
up with the petition: “If the right 
is on his side, condemn us; if on 
our side, condemn him; cause him 
to die within a year.” I have heard 
a number of specious stories which 
tend to prove that the Advocate of 
the Wronged and the Wretched is 
still pleading successfully, even in 
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such extreme cases, for his beloved 
Bretons, for whom, after six hun- 
dred years, his thirst for justice re- 
mains unquenched. 

St. Yves had not been dead a 
week, before a blind young man, 
Guy Hamon by name, while kneel- 
ing beside his tomb, heard a voice 
saying: “If you wish to be cured, 
put your head on the tomb.” He 
acted on this mysterious suggestion 
and his sight was forthwith re- 
stored. This miracle provided a 
legitimate excuse for that passion 
for nearness to holy things which 
always moves the Bretons and ac- 
counts for the extraordinary gym- 
nastics which became a feature of 
pilgrimages to this shrine and are 
still to be witnessed on the occasion 
of the Féte of St. Yves, May 19th, so 
aptly called by Anatole Le Braz 
“the Pardon of the Poor.”® 

Though the Missal gives the date 
of St. Yves’s Feast as May 19th, one 
should time one’s arrival in Tré- 
guier in order to participate in the 
highly interesting doings of the day 
before, when occurs the quaint 
ceremony known as “the Giving of 
the Soup,” commemorative of the 
miraculous marmite of St. Yves’s 
kitchen, which never failed his 
needy visitors. 

One attaches one’s self to a pro- 
cession, in which beggars pre- 
dominate, and wanders over the 
fields to the old manor house of 
Kermartin, where, in the great 
kitchen, various coifed figures may 
presently be seen making soup, and 
Millet pictures over the blazing 
fagots in the huge fireplace. As the 
red-cheeked vestals peep into the 
row of pots from time to time to 
note how their creations are faring, 
you can see the mendicants, as- 


8du pays des Pardons. Paris: Calmann- 
Levy. 
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sembled by now on long benches 
around the room, smack their 
chops at the savory odors, in antici- 
pation of the “feed” that is to come. 
At a large table, a bonne Bretonne 
gives to each newcomer a faience 
porringer and a wooden spoon. 
Into the porringer one breaks 
bread—there are yards and yards 
of it stacked on the table—and then 
offers the bowl to one of the good 
souls at the fireplace, who ladles 
out a generous portion of soup, and 
very tempting it is, too. Each per- 
son makes the sign of the cross, re- 
sumes his seat and devotes his at- 
tention to his inner man. The 
frank animalism of what follows is 
no sight for a gourmet. Still, to 


anybody who has ever had occasion 
to observe the workings of our 
card-indexed, statistical, American 
charity, this warm-hearted, spon- 
taneous Catholic gesture of giving, 


preserved inviolate from the Ages 
of Faith, is not altogether unpleas- 
ing. So too, one reflected, that 
Jewish multitude must have gorged 
and guzzled and grunted with satis- 
faction when the loaves and fishes 
were passed around. ... Well, God 
is more interested in our motives 
than in our manners. By midnight 
even the most voracious appetites 
are stayed and the little church 
hard by fills with Yves’s clients who 
keep their grateful vigil until a 
Mass is said at dawn. 

Meanwhile Tréguier itself has 
not been idle. Every house is deco- 
rated, and every street, too, with 
banners, flowers, and streamers, 
yellow, the favorite color of St. 
Yves, predominating. Early in the 
morning all the bells of the town 
begin pealing, not solemnly, but 
madly, discordantly, riotously, and 
curiously expressive, it seemed to 
me, of the fierce determination to 
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be joyful on the part of a people 
whose hearts are too weary to be 
sad. 

From all directions, neighbor- 
ing Catholics may be seen pouring 
into the Place; perhaps as many as 
thirty parishes will send representa- 
tives to one of these pardons. Each 
group advances shouting the Can- 
ticle of St. Yves, set to the music of 
an ancient Breton battle hymn, and 
each group is met by the clergy of 
Tréguier, who salute its banners 
and escort it to the cathedral to 
venerate the Saint’s relics. The 
shrine of St. Yves on this great day 
is agleam with candles and banked 
with lovely flowers. As one looked 
at the tense, eager faces all about, 
one realized what a tremendous 
factor this man still is in the lives 
of his people—one thought of the 
innumerable Yves and Yvettes of 
all ages who had sobbed out their 
petitions in this dim sanctuary dur- 
ing whole existences bound up with 
the three profundities—/a mer, 
amour et la mort. Ex-votos, “in 
the form of beautiful little silver 
ships, are prima facie proof that 
many a prayer has been heard 
there. Your Breton gives nothing 
for nothing. 

The Procession of Thanksgiving, 
which finally gets oriented in the 
Place for the march to Kermartin, 
is a couple of miles long, and with 
its hundreds of bright banners, the 
splendid vestments of the clergy, 
the scarlet and white of the choir 
boys and the picturesque and color- 
ful costumes of the peasants, 
presents a sight that lingers in the 
mind. Military bands play, but 
above it all rises the drone of 
voices chanting the Canticle of St. 
Yves. The priest of each parish 
sings a stanza, then all join in the 
refrain: 





“N’hen es ket en Briez, n’hen es ket 
unan, 
N’hen es ket eur Zant evel Sant 
Erwan.” 


At Minihy, Mass is said in the open 
air, after which all and sundry pro- 
ceed to crawl under the Saint’s 
tomb. Unless you do this, you are 
no Breton and need expect no favors 
from Brittany’s greatest saint. By 
the afternoon most of the crowd 
have drifted back to Tréguier and 
to the ordinary scenes of carnival. 

“Did you ever hear the story of 
how St. Yves got into heaven?” a 
weather-beaten old tar slyly in- 
quired, as we sat in a café looking 
out on the teeming Place. 

A satirical smile played about his 
lips, as he unfolded this legend. 

It seems that when St. Yves 
knocked at the portals of Paradise, 
St. Peter called out, “Who’s there? 
What do you want?” The precise 


lawyer replied, “When one knocks 
at a door, it is naturally to enter.” 
St. Peter, annoyed, temporized with 
the remark that everybody couldn’t 
come in as if it were a bistro and 
asked what his visitor had done dur- 


®*There’s not in Brittany, not one, 
There’s not a Saint like St. Yves.” 
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ing his life on earth. “I was a law- 
yer,” admitted St. Yves. “You have 
mistaken the door,” snapped St. 
Peter, and he turned the key in the 
lock twice, to play safe. Just then 
along came a little nun whom St. 
Yves had known in Tréguier, and to 
whom he told his troubles. She 
knocked, was permitted to enter, 
and coaxed St. Yves to sneak in 
with her. St. Yves wanted to sit 
with the members of the priest- 
hood, but, as everybody knows, the 
clergy are inclined to stoutness, and 
he found that all the benches were 
full, so he had to go to one of the 
back seats reserved for lawyers, 
which, as leaps to the eyes, he 
found quite empty. The little nun, 
unable to find a place among her 
Sisters, joined him there and they 
made so much noise gossiping 
about Tréguier that an archangel 
came and threatened to put them 
out. St. Yves calmly reminded him 
that he had possession and definite 
property rights and quoted from 
the Code. The archangel went off 
in quest of a bailiff, but naturally 
no such person could be found 
in Paradise, so St. Yves was suf- 
fered to remain and there he is 
to-day. 











THE LAST OF THE JARVEYS. 


By HuGu bE BLACAM. 


OME over to Ireland soon, 
reader, if you wish to see the 
Irish jarvey before you die. The 
jarveys will soon be gone. The 
side car, famed in song and picture 
postcards, is doomed. Taxicabs 
have been launched on the streets 
of dear, dirty Dublin. 
. The taxicabs have come, and the 
old familiar conveyances cannot 
long survive. The jarveys living 
now will carry on, of course, and 
indeed, they thrive the more as the 
years pass and they grow fewer, 
especially during the tourist season, 
since the jaunting car is one of 
those symbols that our visitors de- 
mand to convince them that they 
are really in Ireland. But no new 
jarveys will arise. The sons of the 
jarveys of to-day will be greasy 
chauffeurs, knowing no more about 
horses than how to lose a week’s 
wages over races that they do not 
see. Some day the last jarvey will 
drive his last fare, and “lave it to 
his hanner” for the last time; and 
then the Senators will be asked to 
make room at the National Museum 
for the last side car. 
I lament the side car’s passing. 
I have watched it vanishing from 
the Irish countryside in these few 
years since the War, hunted by the 
inexpensive Ford, which goes 
rattling over our mountainy roads 
like a sardine box tied to a dog’s 
tail. Never more will we watch in 
merriment the stranger folk cling- 
ing miserably to the car’s rail as 
the car comes whirling from the 
Station; never more sight it afar off, 
a graceful symbol, bringing dear 


friends home. Never more will we 
go bowling on the wheeltop through 
the quiet country. On how many 
mornings of pale sunlight did we 
go riding across the whinny heath 
to the mountain foot, where the 
train ran like a toy; on how many 
golden evenings or freezing, starry 
nights, did we come swinging home- 
ward on that plunging seat? The 
gallant wave-like canter would 
yield to collar work, and Bob, the 
jarvey, perched above us on the 
dickey, would spin us stories of old 
rollicking days, pointing with his 
whip to the storied scenes. Never 
will we hear such tales again, for 
the motor driver, whose car eats up 
the hills and whizzes dizzily across 
the plains, has no time to look 
about him, either to observe or to 
talk. 


* * * 


Seldom have I traveled in any 
horse vehicle save the side car, un- 
less it be the omnibus which car- 
ried me to and fro when I lived in 
London. Two years before the 
War—almost one might say with 
the song, when this old cap was 
new—the horse "bus ran daily 
through London town. All the 
stops were marked by old time 
coaching houses; and at the Arch- 
way Tavern, a famous hostelry, a 
third horse would be harnessed for 
the Northern Hills; then, by the 
Great North Road, we would be 
drawn through woodland and 
heath, onee ranged by Turpin and 
his friends, to what is now a bricky 
suburb, ugglesome to behold. In 
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those days you landed at one Lon- 
don terminus, and the "bus carried 
you leisurely to another, while an 
aproned driver tck-tcked to his 
horses and chatted pleasantly to 
you. That was but yesterday. Life 
goes ten times faster since these ten 
years passed. That journey is 
made now in an electric flash. So 
do we hurdle from the cradle to the 
grave. 

Once, when I was little, holiday- 
ing in woody Worcestershire, I 
made a day’s journey in the English 
vehicle—the trap—and I enact that 
journey again to-day in dreams. 
We set forth at dawn, riding along 
the Severn’s banks and a city with 
spires and a bridge of many arches; 
upwards then into a high coun- 
try, through Spenserian umbrage, 
changing our horses at old inns 
where they served the old fare and 
the West Country cider flowed. We 
came at last to an altitude where 
there was a monstrous flagstaff, 
which, they told me, was the same 
that I had sighted days before with 
a telescope, a fine thread in the 
sky; I thought of “The Gold Bug” 
—which was then my favorite 
story—and that treasure-marking 
skull among the trees; but I found 
no treasure. ... Down a mountain 
path we went then, on the cliff’s 
rim, with the tops of tall trees near 
our horses’ hoofs, and below us we 
saw an historic mansion, with 
gables peeping from an opulence of 
foliage. Then a country was out- 
stretched below us, with forest and 
field and vein-like rivers luminous, 
and distant mountains like sharp 
crimson clouds. I recall the slow 
homeward drive through the linger- 
ing twilight, till at last the stars 
came out and blazed as big as six- 
pences; and so home to the great 
farmhouse, through glimmering 
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flocks—an open door showed light 
like a lighthouse, which I sighted 
before plunging headlong into the 
ocean of sleep. 

That long inland voyage would 
have been more wearying on a 
side car, I fancy; but it would 
leave no such epical memory if 
made in a modern car. Whence 
came our preference in Ireland for 
the side car over the more sensible 
trap? I suppose the side car suits 
the sightseers. We see them car- 
ried through our streets, sitting in 
layers, and gaping at our architee- 
ture and our ashes. I have a higher 
ambition for Ireland than that it 
should remain forever a mere array 
of “sights”; yet I lament that sight- 
seers’ vehicle which rolls into ob- 
livion with so many happy days. 
Farewell, side car!—and farewell, a 
chapter of life. The side car joins 
the hansom cab, “the gondola of 
London,” in the museum of our 
memories. 


* * * 


More even than the car must we 
lament the driver—the jarvey who 
was so dear to us in more than one 
sense. We will never warm to the 
“mechanical man” who succeeds 
him: a leathery creature with gog- 
gles and gauntlets, and hardly an 
inch of humanity showing. 

The jarvey was Tony Weller’s 
Irish cousin. Perched on his dicky, 
he was as good a companion as any 
coachman of old times. Take away 
coachman and inns—for neither 
could exist without the other—and 
how much of Dickens’s best work 
would remain? Very little. Los- 
ing the Wellers, Pickwick Papers 
would lose all. Our children, born 
in the petrol age, will find the 
cordial glow of Dickens strange, 
exotic. Never having met a jarvey, 
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or even a “bus-driver, they will 
never have glimpsed the great 
Weller. 

“A coachman’s a privileged indi- 
widual,” said Mr. Weller once. “A 
coachman may do vithout suspicion 
wot other men may not; a coach- 
man may be on the wery amica- 
blest terms vith eighty miles o’ fe- 
males, and yet nobody think that 
he ever means to marry any vun 
among ’em. And wot other man 
can say the same, Sammy?” 

“You mean they’re gen’ral fa- 
vrites, and nobody takes ad- 
wantage on ’em, p’raps?” said Sam. 
His father nodded. 

How comes it that coachmen and 
jarveys had such ready tongues? 
I like that favorite and racy Dublin 
tale of how a carman got in the way 
of a coach bearing the pompous 
Lord Mayor, who loudly proclaimed 
his identity. “Arrah, be aisy, will 


ye,” said the jarvey, “you ould 
twelve-months’ aristocrat.” 

Two travelers by side car in Dub- 
lin once discussed how much they 
should pay the jarvey; they used 
French so that he should not under- 


stand them. “I know what yez are 
saying,” said he, “for I know 
Frinch, too.” “What are we say- 
ing, then?” one traveler asked. 
“Yez were sayin’ it would be a mor- 
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tial sin to give a poor jarvey less 
than tin shillings on such a miser- 
able cowld day.” 

A chauffeur would never say as 
good a thing as that, I think. He 
would look at his little clock, tick- 
ing up the charges, and hold out 
his gloved palm. 

I err. The other day a motor 
driver caught me as neatly as any 
jarvey might. We had tramped to 
a remote and lonely village in the 
six counties of Ulster in order to see 
a beautiful old Celtic cross that has 
stood among the mountains since 
the distant ages of the saints. Be- 
ing wearied, we looked for a con- 
veyance for our return. The usual 
char-d-bancs was missing, but a 
Ford driver going our way offered 
us a lift. 

Sitting behind the stalwart UI- 
sterman, I asked my companion 
what sum I should give our rescuer 
at the journey’s end; I am one of 
those people who hate haggling. 
We spoke Gaelic together, lest the 
driver should know what we were 
saying. At the end of the jour- 
ney, I pulled out my money and 
tendered the sum decided on. My 
good Ulster chauffeur accepted the 
coins, nodded, smiled, and thanked 
me, graciously and profusely—in 
Gaelic! 








NOT PEACE, BUT A SWORD. 


By Bertram C. A. Winp_e, LL.D., Px.D., F.R.S. 


E close student of that re- 

markable piece of history 
whose start was made ninety years 
ago, the Oxford Movement, can 
hardly fail to have observed how 
closely entwined with it were a few 
families outside the great mass of 
the unconnected individuals who 
came into the Church or remained 
outside it, as the case might be. It 
is intended to disentangle these 
families from the ruck and to set 
forth clearly their relations with 
the Movement. And first for: 


THE WILBERFORCE FAMILY. 


Everybody has read Thackeray’s 
Newcomes, and everybody is there- 
fore familiar with Miss Sophia Ale- 
thea Hobson, whom the Colonel’s 
father married as his second wife, 
and who ultimately drove the boy to 
India—Sophia whose task it was 
“to attend to the interests of the en- 
slaved negro; to awaken the be- 
nighted Hottentot to a sense of the 
truth; to convert Jews, Turks, In- 
fidels and Papists; to arouse the in- 
different and often blasphemous 
mariner; to guide the washerwoman 
in the right way.” We all know the 
lady, but all do not know that she 
was really William Wilberforce, 
the leader of what was known as 
the “Clapham Sect,” one of the 
most horrible profanations of Chris- 
tianity ever accomplished; a reli- 
gion—if you admit the term— 
which has bred in later generations 
more atheists and materialists than 
it ever contained professing Chris- 
tians; a religion which—with pro- 


found respect, be it said—exhibited 
God for the love of the young in the 
guise of a policeman watching 
round the corner for the commis- 
sion of a sin, and not a little pleased 
when it had been committed and 
discovered. In that horrible belief 
I was brought up, and though it 
contained many really pious— 
though narrow and utterly mis- 
taken—persons, I cannot from my 
intimate knowledge of it and its ef- 
fects characterize it otherwise than 
I have done. Wilberforce, in addi- 
tion to leading this body, had one 
undying claim to greatness—that 
he was the protagonist in the strug- 
gle which ended in the abolition of 
negro slavery everywhere. 
Wilberforce had four sons, and 
three of them who became promi- 
nent in after years were pictured 
with a pen dipped in vinegar by 
Trollope in his “Barchester” series. 
There can hardly have been two 
men less like one another than 
William Wilberforce and the Ven- 
erable Archdeacon Grantley of 
Plumstead Episcopi in the Diocese 
of Barchester. But the relation be- 
tween the two sets of three boys is 
unmistakable. I need not linger 
over what Trollope says of “Charles 
James” and “Henry,” though it 
would be interesting to do so, but a 
few lines must be spared for his 
characterization of the third “dear 
little Soapy,” as he calls him, and 
thus puts the identification out of 
question for even those with a su- 
perficial acquaintance with Samuel 
of Oxford. He “was as engaging 2 
child as ever fond mother petted. 
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He was soft and gentle in his man- 
ners, and attractive in his speech; 
the tone of his voice was melody, 
and every action was a grace.” 
But his biographer adds another 
side to the picture: “Samuel was a 
cunning boy—I think I once caught 
Sammy fibbing.” 

Of the four sons of William Wil- 
ferforce we may at once dispose of 
William, the second, by saying that 
he joined the Catholic Church dur- 
ing the Movement; remained a lay- 
man and is of no other significance 
than others of his kind. 

Robert Isaac, the eldest son, be- 
came a Fellow of Oriel College, 
which, needless to say, was the cen- 
ter of the Movement, and was, after 
entering Anglican Orders, made 
Prebendary and subsequently Arch- 
deacon of York. After attaining 


that dignity, he published a work 
entitled The Principle of Authority 
in the Church of England, which 


was to him what The Development 
of Christian Doctrine was to New- 
man. Newman found that his 
study led him straight to.the Cath- 
olic Church, and so did Wilber- 
force, for he discovered that the re- 
ply to his question was that in the 
Church under consideration there 
was no such principle, a fact that 
has been exemplified a thousand 
times since and never more so than 
in this day of ours, when Anglican 
bishops find themselves unable to 
check their clergy in fundamental 
matters of doctrine and even of dis- 
cipline. Shortly after his publica- 
tion of the book he resigned his 
archdeaconry and entered the 
Church. 

“He joined the evil schism 
in Paris,” says the gentle Samuel, 
quite oblivious of the fact that his 
brother chose that city in order to 
Spare his feelings. “I have ear- 
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nestly prayed that you may be kept 
from this most fearful sin,” he 
wrote to Robert shortly before his 
conversion. “I think you so much 
better a man than I am that it is 
marvellous you should be ensnared 
by such a painted hag as that Ro- 
man Jezebel.” It will be noted here 
and elsewhere that Samuel was 
quite qualified in wealth of lan- 
guage regarding Holy Mother 
Church to have sat in conclave with 
his brethren of the Elizabethan pe- 
riod. Robert Wilberforce was one 
of the most learned clerics of his 
day, and Bishop Lyttelton of South- 
ampton says of him that he was 
“the greatest philosophical theolo- 
gian of the Tractarians.” Glad- 
stone, aware of this fact, wrote to 
him after his conversion that “in 
quitting the Church of England you 
inflict on it the worst injury it can 
receive.” Robert had married one 
of the Miss Sargents of whom more 
in the next section. She died before 
he became a Catholic and he at once 
decided to study for the priesthood. 
High hopes were very naturally 
entertained of him, but God saw 
fit to bring them to naught, for 
at Albano, on his way to Rome, 
Robert was stricken down by a 
malignant fever and there died in 
1857 in the fifty-seventh year of his 
age. 

Henry William was the youngest 
son of William Wilberforce, a grad- 
uate of Oriel College, Oxford, who 
took Anglican Orders and became 
afterwards (in 1850) a Catholic. 
At the same time that he had to 
give up his living he lost most of his 
fortune by the embezzlement of an 
agent, and he and his wife—another 
Miss Sargent—had to turn to jour- 
nalism. He revived and for years 
conducted the defunct Weekly Reg- 
ister, an influential journal in its 
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day. It was to Henry that Newman 
confided, in the course of a walk in 
the New Forest which they took to- 
gether in 1839, his suspicion that 
some day it might appear that the 
Roman Church was after all in the 
right, a suspicion raised by that 
celebrated article in the Dublin Re- 
view from the pen of Cardinal 
Wiseman, of which Newman said 
that it “gave him a pain in his 
stomach.” It was to Henry also 
that Newman dedicated his Callista. 
“To you alone, who have known me 
so long, and who love me so well, 
could I venture to offer a trifle like 
this. But you will recognize the 
author in his work and take pleas- 
ure in the recognition.” 

Of the four sons I have thus ac- 
counted for the three who had the 
great grace to be brought into the 
Church of God. I must now turn to 


the fourth, who remained outside it. 
Samuel, by far the best known of 


the four, was born in 1805 and edu- 
cated at Oriel College. After enter- 
ing Anglican Orders, his progress 
was rapid, for in 1839 he was made 
Archdeacon of Surrey; in March, 
1845, Dean of Westminster, and in 
October of the same year Bishop of 
Oxford. Best known as Bishop of 
that See, he actually died—being 
killed by a fall from his horse— 
Bishop of Winchester, which post 
he filled from 1869 to 1873. 

It is unnecessary to follow his 
career, which has-been fully and 
more than fully told—to the rage 
and indignation of many—in the 
authorized Life. Dean Church, al- 
ways charitable, says that he be- 
lieves him to have been “a thor- 
oughly sincere man, with a very 
lofty and large idea of the religious 
aims to which he devoted his life.” 
Others would certainly not agree 
with that finding and would point 
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to his vacillations, as, for example, 
in the case of Hampden and the 
Bishopric of Hereford. Hampden 
most certainly held as little as man 
then might, though more than many 
now do, of the Christian faith in the 
Anglican Establishment. Samuel at 
first denounced this appointment, 
but afterwards not only supported 
it but actually prevented that trial 
for heresy which otherwise would 
have been undertaken. The unkind 
would say that a discerning eye was 
fixed on the Court at the time. 
Victoria was a somewhat arbitrary 
ruler in matters where her consti- 
tutional position gave her a free 
hand, and she had ejected Perceval, 
one of the founders of the Move- 
ment, from a chaplaincy at Court, 
which he had held not only during 
her reign but those of her two im- 
mediate predecessors, because he 
expressed disapproval of the Gor- 
ham Judgment. That was merely 
a finding of one of Her Majesty’s 
courts. The appointment of a 
bishop was a royal act—nominally. 
She had other such acts in prospect 
in the future. There was even the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury, and 
Samuel was a prudent man with an 
eye to the future. He was a shal- 
low man. No one can doubt that 
who reads the story of the great de- 
bate on Darwinism at the Oxford 
meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 
Samuel constituted himself the 
champion of what he imagined to 
be orthodoxy; he did not take the 
trouble to understand or could not 
understand his opponents’ case; he 
made a monumental fool of himself 
and was scarified and very prop- 
erly so by Huxley. It must be ad- 
mitted that, from his point of view, 
he had to submit to a terrible series 
of blows. 
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All three of his _ brothers, 
as we have seen, his two other 
prothers-in-law, his only daughter, 
and her husband all entered the 
Catholic Church. To complete the 
history of this family it only re- 
mains to write of this son-in-law, 
whom I knew personally, though 
not well. 

Henry John Pye was educated at 
Eton and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He entered Anglican Or- 
ders and was curate to Samuel 
when Rector of Cuddesdon. He 
married Samuel’s daughter Emily 
Charlotte, and they were both re- 
ceived into the Church on St. Luke’s 
Day, 1868. Samuel’s feelings on 
the occasion—quite natural but ex- 
pressed with some violence—were 
recorded in his diary: “A terrible 
letter- from H. Pye which almost 
stunned me. He is going over after 
all, to Rome, and, of course, my 
poor E—. For years I have prayed 
incessantly against this last act of 
his and now it seems denied me. It 
seems as if my heart would break 
at this insult, out of my own bosom 
to God’s truth in England’s Church, 
the preference for the vile harlotry 
of the Papacy. God forgive them. 
I have struggled on my knees 
against feelings of wrath against 
him in a long, long, weeping cry to 
God. May He judge between this 
wrongdoer and me.” Whether seri- 
ously meant or not,—for there is 
room for difference of opinion,— 
Samuel seems to have consulted 
the Bishop of London as to the pro- 
priety of his resigning his bishopric 
“to testify against the accursed 
abominations of the Papacy.” The 
Bishop dissuaded him and he lived 
to secure promotion, though not the 
highest. Samuel was married to 
another of the Miss Sargents, and 
I may now turn to some account of 


THE SARGENT FAMILY. 


The head of this family was what 
is called a “squarson”—a portman- 
teau word after the manner of 
Lewis Carroll, indicating that the 
person described was at once a 
squire and a landowner and a par- 
son. I have known several of 
them; sometimes the parson pre- 
dominated, but more often the 
squire. Such a person would be the 
patron probably of the living of the 
place of which he was squire as 
well as possibly of others. Mr. 
Sargent was squire of Lavington, a 
very small village in Sussex and 
presented himself to the living, I 
fancy one of little value. I visited 
it once. The church is a small but 
interesting building. Samuel’s very 
ugly pastoral staff—one of the first 
used by Anglican bishops—hangs 
inside it, and in the surrounding 
graveyard, under the east window 
of the chancel, there is a row of 
three graves which one cannot look 
at without many thoughts, of what 
was and what might have been, ris- 
ing to the mind. One of them is 
the resting-place of Samuel. The 
other two are respectively those of 
his wife and her sister “Caroline, 
wife of the Rev. Henry Edward 
Manning, M.A.” 

It is of Mr. Sargent’s family that 
I am now to treat. He had two 
sons, easily dealt with. The 
younger, John Gartin, died a fort- 
night after matriculating at Oriel 
College, as narrated by Thomas 
Mozley in his interesting Recollec- 
tions. The elder, Henry, succeeded 
his father (who died in 1833) but 
died in 1836, whereupon the prop- 
erty fell to Samuel Wilberforce, 
who had married the eldest daugh- 
ter and who delighted, after this 
event, to speak of himself as a “Sus- 
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sex squire,” as indeed he was. We 
need not delay further over him or 
his wife. Nor need anything be 
added to what has already been set 
down respecting Henry Wilber- 
force, who married the second Miss 
Sargent. Caroline, the third, mar- 
ried Henry Edward Manning, who 
had been her father’s curate and 
succeeded him as Rector of Laving- 
ton. She died many years before 
her husband’s death, some years 
before his conversion, and he seems 
to have carried her memory in his 
heart, though he spoke of her rarely 
if at all. It is related of him that, 
when traveling with a friend in 
Italy, he was unfortunate enough to 
lose a black handbag, an event 
which obviously caused him intense 
pain. His friend, trying to comfort 
him was asked not to speak. “I 
can,” Manning said, “just bear it if 
I do not speak of it.” Afterwards 
he intimated that perhaps the loss 
had been sent to him to increase his 
detachment from the world. The 
friend always believed that the bag 
contained the letters of his wife 
which he had long treasured with 
great care. 

The youngest of the four daugh- 
ters—‘“‘a very sylph in form and 
feature,” says Thomas Mozley— 
married George Ryder, who, like 
Manning, had been a curate to her 
father. George Dudley Ryder is a 
man who has received less notice 
than he deserves, probably because, 
being a married man at the time of 
his conversion, he could not of 
course enter the priesthood like so 
many of his companions in the 
journey to Rome. 

His father was Bishop Ryder, 
made Bishop of Gloucester in 1815 
amidst a storm of indignation, he 
being the first Evangelical to obtain 
a see, the choice of Prime Ministers 


having previously been confined to 
the old “High and Dry” school and 
usually to sprigs of nobility (one of 
whom by the way Ryder was), 
Head-masters of schools and Mas- 
ters of Colleges. Subsequently he 
was translated to the see of Lich- 
field and Coventry: and appears to 
have been a man of much gentle- 
ness and humility, for whom New- 
man had a great veneration. From 
this Low-Church nest emerged the 
son George to enter the Catholic 
Church. He was one of Newman’s 
pupils at Oxford and was, after tak- 
ing Anglican Orders, Rector of Eas- 
ton near Winchester, the home de- 
scribed with such intense affection 
and longing by his son in the essay, 
“The Passion of the Past.” In 
1845 Mrs. Ryder’s health required 
a foreign trip, from which they re- 
turned Catholics. George Ryder 
had, says T. Mozley, “kindness, a 
quaint humour, knowledge of men 
and things, and the finer percep- 
tions most easily learnt in good so- 
ciety.” He and his wife lie buried 
in the cemetery at the Cistercian 
Monastery of Our Lady of Mount 
St. Bernard at Charnwood in Leices- 
tershire where I have often read the 
inscription on their gravestone, part 
of which is a prayer (composed by 
Mr. Ryder) for submission to the 
will of God, a prayer which was in- 
dulgenced by Pope Pius IX. 

One of their sons was Henry Ig- 
natius Dudley Ryder, one of the 
first boys at the Oratory School, 
Birmingham, subsequently a priest 
of that congregation and its provost 
after Newman’s death. A _ very 
close friend of mine, I contributed 
a short notice of him to THe CaTH- 
otic Wortp shortly after his death. 
To complete the notes of this fam- 
ily let me remind my readers that 
Father Ignatius Ryder was nephew 
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to Cardinal Manning and religious 
subject of Cardinal Newman. It 
was very interesting to hear him 
speak of the two men, nor was there 
the slightest doubt as to which had 
his sympathy and affections. In his 
Essays, published after his death 
by the filial piety of Father Joseph 
Bacchus of the Birmingham Ora- 
tory, there is probably the most il- 
luminating article written by any 
pen on the relations of the two 
great men named above. It ends 
with a passage with regard to Car- 
dinal Manning so full of pathos and 
in such magnificent English that it 
may here be quoted. “I claim that 
he be clothed in a garment down to 
his feet of the cloth of gold of char- 
ity, and for the naked hands and 
feet and face where they have con- 
tracted any stain from the dust of 
human frailty, let them be wiped 
reverently. He has done many no- 
ble deeds, and has been a tower of 
strength and a house of refuge for 
God’s people, and he has met with 
hard measure at many hands, at 
mine, alas, it may be, but none 
harder than at the hands of the man 
who undertook to write his Life. 
In one most pathetic blessing of 
Holy Church we can all unite with 
confidence—quidquid boni feceris 
et mali sustinueris, sit tibi in remis- 
sionem peccatorum.” 


THE NEWMAN FAMILY. 


A brief note of this and one other 
family must end this series of fam- 
ily notes. Newman emerged from a 
very evangelical family and came 
up to Oxford attached to that wing 
of the Anglican Church, in fact one 
might even say to the extreme tip 
of it, for his mother was a Calvinist 
and she had much influence on his 
opinions. Further it will be re- 


membered that he tells us in the 
Apologia that it was Thomas Scott 
of Aston Sandford “to whom (hu- 
manly speaking) I owe my soul.” 
Now this gentleman has also given 
us an apologia in a curious little 
book called The Force of Truth, in 
which he recounts his passage from 
Socinianism (which he held and 
taught whilst a minister of the Es- 
tablished Church) to Calvinism; a 
passage much assisted by the la- 
bors of another Anglican clergyman 
of the type alluded to in the first 
lines of this paper; a ferocious per- 
son who tormented the unhappy 
and always half demented poet 
Cowper, and admits that he had at 
one time preached a dozen people 
into the lunatic asylum—the Rev. 
Mr. Newton. 

It was out of an environment of 
this kind that the leader of the 
Tractarian Movement emerged. 
And not he alone but his brother 
Francis William, in every respect 
except ability the direct antipodes 
of John Henry, to whom he was 
junior by five years. Francis had 
a brilliant university career, more 
brilliant than that of his brother. 
His ideal of a Church was exactly 
the opposite of his brother’s for he 
cherished the Arnoldian dream of a 
Church which should include the 
best points of every Church and 
contain all the inhabitants of the 
British Isles, not to speak of other 
countries. He was.a copious writer, 
but it may be said, without any un- 
kindness, that had he not been John 
Henry’s brother, no one to-day 
would remember his name. Two of 
Newman’s sisters were married to 
Mozleys. Harriett married Thomas 
Mozley, the author of Recollections 
of Oriel College and the Oxford 
Movement, a man very close to New- 
man’s heart, who nominated him 





to the editorship of The British 
Critic, and one who was obviously 
very close to the Church, from his 
own admissions in the book men- 
tioned above, but who never en- 
tered it. Nor did his brother James 
Bowling Mozley, a well-known man 
in his time and “leader of the rally” 
after Newman’s conversion, as 
those who remained put it. He was 
Regius Professor of Divinity in Ox- 
ford and author of a set of Bamp- 
ton Lectures, unlike most of that 
series, still consulted for their 
learning and close reasoning. It 
was another brother who married 
the second Miss Newman, and it may 
be added that neither of these ladies 
became a Catholic. In the collec- 
tion of her brother James’s letters, 
which she edited, Miss Mozley con- 
tributes one remark of her own so 
amazing, when considered to-day, 
as to be worth quotation. She 


speaks of “a correspondence which 


has been exciting much amuse- 
ment between Doctor Newman and 
Mr. Kingsley”—this being the inter- 
change of letters and pamphlets out 
of which the Apologia arose. A 
more curious contemporary appre- 
ciation of an event perhaps has 
never been handed down to pos- 
terity. 


Tue Froupe FAMILY. 


This interesting family may be 
disposed of in a few paragraphs. 
In the early part of the last century 
the Archdeaconry of Totnes in the 
Diocese of Exeter, was held by a 
clergyman of the name of Froude 
who had three sons all connected 
with the Movement. Richard Hur- 
rell Froude was the early driving 
power of the Movement, and but for 
him it is even questionable whether 
Newman would ever have carried 
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out the campaign which he ulti- 
mately undertook. “Isaac, we must 
make a row in the world. Why 
should we not? Only consider what 
the Peculiars' have done with a few 
half-truths to work upon! And 
with our principles, if we set reso- 
lutely to work, we can do the 
same.” This was said to Isaac Wil- 
liams, the hero of the Poetry Pro- 
fessorship conflict, and the “row” 
turned out to be “the Tracts for the 
Times.” Pursued by phthisis and 
driven to all sorts of journeyings in 
the effort to elude its effects, it was 
with him that Newman took that 
eventful journey to Italy which had 
such great results and of which all 
have read. Hurrell Froude’s Re- 
mains, published after his early 
death at the age of thirty-three, are 
full of interest and created the first 
great storm which broke over the 
Tractarian Movement. Compressus 
in breve, explevit tempora multa. 
Hurrell died too early to have en- 
tered the Romeward current and a 
little before his death he said to a 
friend: “You know the story of the 
murderer who had done one good 
deed in his life. Well, if I was ever 
asked what good deed I have done, 
I should say I had brought Keble 
and Newman to understand one an- 
other.” 

William Froude, the second 
brother, whilst at Oriel College was, 
says T. Mozley, “the chemist as well 
as the mechanist of the college. 
His rooms on the floor above New- 
man’s were easily distinguishable to 
visitors entering the college by the 
stains, of sulphuric acid I think, ex- 
tending from the window-sills to 
the ground.” His scientific bent 
was fulfilled when after having been 
for some time the assistant of 


1So the Evangelicals were at that time 
called. 
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Brunel, the great civil engineer of 
that day, he branched out into naval 
construction and became the lead- 
ing adviser of the Admiralty, a post 
which he occupied for a number of 
years. It was to him that Newman 
dedicated his ‘Essays, Critical and 
Historical: “To you, my dear Wil- 
liam, I dedicate these miscellaneous 
compositions, old and new, as to a 
true friend, dear to me in your own 
person and in your family, and in 
the special claim which your 
brother Hurrell has upon my mem- 
ory.” William never entered the 
Church; indeed, as he grew older, 
he drifted further away from it. 
But his wife became a convert and 
his children followed that faith. 
The present R. E. Froude, F.R.S., 
who followed in his father’s foot- 
steps as a naval architect, remains 
to-day and follows the faith of his 
mother. James Anthony Froude, 
the youngest and best known of the 
three to-day, a historian of less 
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claims to accuracy than should ap- 
pertain to professional historians, 
was at one time much under New- 
man’s influence and went with him 
to Littlemore. It was he who was 
sent to turn away Manning, who 
had called upon Newman after his 
notorious Gunpowder Plot sermon 
and was refused admission. He 
wrote various books for the Move- 
ment but turned back, like Mark 
Pattison, also with Newman on the 
occasion mentioned, and both of 
them fell into complete unbelief. 
Froude’s religious career is nar- 
rated in his book, The Nemesis of 
Faith, certainly the dullest apologia 
which was ever written. A dear 
book it was, however, to Froude, for 
it cost him not only his fellowship at 
Exeter College, Oxford, but also an 
important educational position to 
which he had been appointed in 
Tasmania, on account of what, to 
the authorities of the day, appeared 
to be its serious want of orthodoxy. 








THE LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 


By CuristTiInE WHITING PARMENTER. 


“How far that little candle throws its beams!” 


66 LL, how have things gone 
to-day?” 

It was Mrs. Van Ander’s night 
nurse who spoke. She was adjust- 
ing her cap before a mirror in an 
empty room across the corridor 
from her patient, where the other 
nurse had joined her for their daily 
conference. 

“Well enough. She complains so 
little that it’s hard to tell how much 
she suffers; but she’s had no nap, 
unless she takes one in that hour 
before supper when she insists on 
being left alone. A change might 
help her. If she’d go home—” 


“Has she put it off again?” inter- 


rupted the other nurse. 

“Yes. He was here, and I heard 
him ask when she was coming. 
She said: ‘Not yet, Van,’ though 
how she can stand that ten by 
twelve box when she might have all 
the comforts of home, is beyond 
me.” 

“Well, if she doesn’t go soon,” 
said the night nurse regretfully, 
“she'll have no use for yours truly, 
and I'll never see the inside of that 
marble palace. I can’t understand 
her. You'd think she didn’t care 
whether she got well or not. She’s 
like some one without folks, and— 
say, Miss Merrill, I heard something 
to-day that made me wonder. It’s 
gossip. Maybe I ought not to re- 
peat it; but at the time of the acci- 
dent, you know, it was her husband 
who picked her up. She ran into a 
tree to avoid colliding with his car; 
and that pretty little widow from 


Trellis Falls was with him. She ran 
his car to the hospital while he held 
Mrs. Van Ander in his arms. | 
couldn’t help thinking—” 

“Let’s not think,” said the older 
nurse quietly. “At least, let’s keep 
our thoughts to ourselves. No one 
could be more attentive than Mr. 
Van Ander, and his face when he 
brought her in—I was right there, 
Miss Howard, and I thought he was 
going to faint. He was as white as 
a sheet of paper, except where the 
blood was running from that gash 
in his cheek.” 

“Poor man! It must have been 
some jolt to pick up the pieces of 
his own wife. Does she seem glad 
when he comes?” 

“I hardly know,” answered the 
day nurse discreetly. “I always 
leave them alone. But I saw him 
kiss her good-by one day, and his 
eyes were full of tears when he 
went out. I’m sure he loves her.” 

“How could he help it? She’s so 
sweet; and even with that big scar 
she’s prettier than most folks. But 
there has been gossip, and I wish— 
there, Miss Merrill, don’t look like 
that! I only want to help her.” 

“The only way we can help, Miss 
Howard, is to make her as comfort- 
able as we can. I know you mean 
all right, but I’ve nursed longer 
than you have, and I can tell you 
that the first thing a nurse wants to 
remember is to keep her mouth shut 
—and her eyes, too, for that matter. 
If I told half I know about people 
in this town—” 
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She whistled expressively, then 
laughed. “Forgive the sermon,” 
she said lightly. “Good-night, and 


good luck to you, my dear.” 


* * * 


The night nurse switched off the 
light and entered the room across 
the hall. It was a corner room at 
the end of a long corridor, and 
looked out upon a grove of locusts. 
There were muslin curtains at the 
windows, and the walls were tinted 
a not too vivid blue, their bareness 
relieved on a space opposite the bed 
by a painting of a rather impossible 
mountain—the gift of a local artist. 

“More flowers?” exclaimed the 
nurse cheerfully. “What gorgeous 
roses! And are the others orchids? 
I never saw anything just like 
them.” 

“They’re something new. Mr. 
Van Ander brought them this af- 
ternoon. I fear I’ve had more than 
my share of flowers,” answered the 
patient gently. 

“But they help, don’t they?” was 
the quick rejoinder. “I often think 
people don’t know what friends 
they have, until they’re sick. But 
some aren’t so fortunate. There’s 
a little woman in the ward—been 
here eight weeks with typhoid, and 
not a sprig to cheer her; yet she’s as 
uncomplaining—” 

A shocked little cry escaped her 
listener. “Why didn’t you tell me? 
Couldn’t you take her some of 
mine?” 

“Of course I can! Maybe she’ll 
have a better night because of them. 
What shall I take? Those pink 
carnations and a rose or two?” 

“Take all the roses; and the or- 
chids, too. She’ll like them better 
than carnations.” 

“Oh, it’s a pity to take the or- 
chids when your husband just 


brought them to you,” the nurse 
protested. 

“But he’ll bring more if I ask 
him,” said Mrs. Van Ander gently. 
“He—he’s very generous.” 

There was something protecting 
in her tone, as if she were defend- 
ing him from inward criticism; but 
the nurse broke off one of the price- 
less blossoms and laid it upon her 
pillow when she left the room. 

Alice Van Ander rested the flower 
softly against the scar upon her 
cheek. She was surprised to find 
that it had no fragrance, and lifting 
the blossom she gazed into its pur- 
ple depths. It was an unnatural 
flower, she thought wearily, a man- 
made flower, the result of endless 
tampering with nature’s laws. Van 
had chosen it for its beauty, but it 
seemed to her symbolic of their life 
together—a life so beautiful to the 
outward eye, yet, like the orchid, 
wholly lacking the fragrance of the 
rose. 

Yet youth, money, good looks 
even, had been their portion. And 
love? Surely there had been love 
to start with. Had they wasted it, 
then, as they had wasted the other 
gifts that life had given them? 

A sigh escaped Alice Van Ander’s 
lips. Her eyes closed slowly, their 
long, dark lashes sweeping the pink 
perfection of her cheek; while the 
orchid, dropping from _ nerveless 
fingers, lay like some beautiful neg- 
lected plaything on the floor beside 
her. 

It was a week later that Carl Van 
Ander entered the hospital armed 
with his usual floral offering. He 
laid the box on his .wife’s bed, but 
she said quickly: “Oh, Van, I have 
so many! Let’s send these to the 
children’s ward to-day. You take 
the box, Miss Merrill.” 


“Oh, no you don’t!” Van Ander 
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laid a protecting hand upon the 
box. “I sent a bushel of roses to 
the children this very morning, 
Alice, but these are yours. I—I be- 
lieve you’ve forgotten what day it 
is, and I was going to apologize for 
being late!” 

His face looked very boyish, and 
very rueful, as he looked down upon 
his wife. Her puzzled eyes were 
raised inquiringly as she replied: 
“What day? But the days are all 
so much alike here. Why! you 
don’t mean—” 

“I do. She forgot her wedding 
anniversary, Miss Merrill.” He 
smiled reproachfully as he untied 
the box and handed his wife a bou- 
quet of valley lilies. She took them 
breathlessly, burying her face in 
their sweet fragrance as the nurse 
went out. 

“Have 
mark?” 


you seen my beauty 
asked Van Ander cheer- 


fully. “The plaster came off to-day. 

See what you did to me, my dear.” 
He turned, disclosing a two-inch 

scar upon his cheek. Alice Van An- 


der drew a quick breath. “And 
mine is—worse. Oh, Van, I wish I 
had them both!” 

“You had your share,” replied 
her husband, _ smiling. “You 
shouldn’t begrudge me mine—Alice, 
when are you coming home? The 
doctor says—” 

Alice laid down the flowers with 
hands that slightly trembled. “I 
know. He says a change would 
help me; but—I’m not ready. Per- 
haps”—her voice dropped very low 
—*perhaps I shan’t go home at all, 
Van.” 

“What do you mean? You're do- 
ing splendidly. You'll be as good 
as new except for that little scar. I 
don’t see—” 

“No, you don’t see, Van. That’s 
just the trouble. Oh, but it’s 
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wicked that I should escape with 
just a scratch! I'd have been crip- 
pled, I suppose, had I been a poor 
woman with a family, or—” 

“Don’t!” cried Van Ander hastily. 
“You talk as if you ran into that 
tree on purpose!” 

“I—did,” breathed Alice, sinking 
back against the pillows. 

“You mean you did it to save 
running into me, but—” 

“No. Oh, you won’t want me to 
come home, Van, when you know 
the truth! I meant to run into you, 
indeed I did. I saw you coming— 
no one could mistake that scarlet 
car, you know; and I thought: ‘I'll 
end it now, before things get any 
worse.” So I opened the throttle 
wide and aimed straight for you, 
and—and then I saw that Minna 
Harvey had her children with her. 
I hadn’t counted upon that. I—I 
couldn’t murder little children. 
And there wasn’t time to stop. I 
knew all in a flash what would 
happen to me, Van, but I thought, 
honestly I thought that you'd get 
by, and—” 

“Stop!” Van Ander’s voice was 
harsh. “I believe something has 
happened to your brain! Why 
should you want to kill yourself, 
and perhaps me? Haven’t we been 
happy enough, Alice? Have I de- 
nied you anything you wanted? 
You’ve had your own cars—your 
own horses. I’ve meant—” 

“It wasn’t that, Van,” she an- 
swered gently. “I was just tired of 
the whole thing, only—I didn’t 
know it. I only knew that it hurt 
terribly to have you go so much 
with Minna Harvey. It isn’t pleas- 
ant to know that people think your 
husband doesn’t care for you; and 
that afternoon I heard you tele- 
phone her that you were coming. | 
—I was probably jealous as well as 
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angry. I don’t excuse myself; but 
I] was desperately unhappy, Van, 
and there seemed nothing much to 
live for.” 

“Nothing to live for?” 

“Well—I’ve been punished,” she 
said, not heeding his interruption. 
“T’'ve suffered—no one knows that 
I've suffered, because I vowed I'd 
not complain. There have been 
days—” She closed her eyes as if 
even the memory hurt, and then 
went on: “But pain teaches us a 
lot, Van. I’ve lain here thinking of 
others who are suffering as I have 
suffered—every day—right here in 
our own city, while we never helped 
them. And we could have helped, 
Van! Flowers, and books,—little 


surprises,—oh, a thousand ways! 
Yet we’ve gone on year after year, 
spending our money for foolish 
perish— 


pleasures—things that 
when—” 

Her voice broke, and in the si- 
lence she heard her husband’s 
breath coming too fast. He touched 
her hand, and his own was shaking. 

“Surely you didn’t think—not for 
a moment, Alice, that—that—why I 
was just amusing myself with 
Minna Harvey! She’s bright and 
lively, and plays a corking game of 
bridge; and when we heard people 
were talking, she said: ‘Let ’em 
talk, Van. I don’t care, if you 
don’t. And I said: ‘“They’ve got 
to talk about something, I suppose. 
It may as well be us.’ But—but it 
never occurred to me that you'd 
mind, Alice; and if you could know 
my feelings when I picked you up— 
and the days that followed—why 
you talk as—as if I didn’t love 
you!” 

“Do you, Van?” she questioned 
softly. “Has your love ever been put 
to any test? Has either of us sacri- 
ficed anything for the other? Oh, 
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my dear, our lives have been so hid- 
eously easy. None of the things 
worth living for has been ours, and 
yet—” 

“What do you mean by things 
worth living for?” asked Van An- 
der harshly. 

“Why, work, dear—work for 
each other, and—and children.” 
Her voice dropped very low as she 
said gently: “Oh, I could show you 
—if only you’d understand! It’s 
not through pain alone that I have 
learned things. One night Miss 
Merrill left me here alone. It was 
twilight, and as the darkness gath- 
ered I looked out at that little cot- 
tage beyond the grove, and—and—” 

“Yes?” urged Van Ander, as she 
paused. 

“It—it’s so hard to tell it, Van— 
what it meant to me, I mean. I’m 
not used to talking of things like 
this. It was only a light in the win- 
dow, but—but it was put there by 
little hands—hands so tiny that the 
mother had to guide them. Only a 
lighted candle, but—I can’t say it, 
dear, but if you could see and un- 
derstand—” 

“Couldn’t I?” asked Van Ander 
patiently, as she paused again. 

“It—it is almost time,” she an- 
swered breathlessly. “If you will 
raise the shade, Van, and—and lift 
me up a little; and—you won't 
laugh, Van?” 

“Laugh!” echoed Van Ander 
harshly. “No, I'll not laugh, Alice. 
I can promise that.” 

He lifted her gently, and as her 
head fell back against his shoulder 
she gave a tired sigh, pressing her 
scarred cheek against his coat. 
The moon was creeping up behind 
the locusts. It cast weird shadows 
upon the roof of the little cottage 
beyond the grove. A gust of wind 
caught up some lifeless branches, 
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and sent them scurrying across the 
frozen ground. It was a dreary 
scene, thought Carl Van Ander. No 
wonder his little girl had been 
thinking morbid thoughts. 

“Look!” said Alice softly, and in 
a quick glance he saw that the 
scene was no longer dreary. A 
shade had been raised in a window 
of the little cottage. Van Ander 
could see a table set for the evening 
meal. A woman was moving about 
the kitchen—straightening a chair 
—filling a glass—putting last 
touches to the table—stirring some- 
thing upon the stove. He could not 
see her face, but he saw that she 
wore an apron—a long, dark apron 
that came protectingly clear to her 
slender throat. 

Then suddenly she seemed to 
pause and listen. Perhaps she 


called, for two little night-gowned 
figures danced into the room. With 
sure, swift feet the baby stood be- 


fore her mother, who bent to light 
the taper held in the little hands. 
Then carefully, and very, very 
slowly, the child carried the lighted 
candle to the window, setting it cau- 
tiously upon the sill. Van Ander 
could see the little faces pressed 
close against the pane. The mother, 
too, was peering into the darkness. 
Then came a whistle, and at its 
sound the faces vanished from the 
window—the door flew wide in wel- 
come, and some one big and dark 
had gathered all three into his arms. 

Carl Van Ander drew a quick 
breath. His vision blurred for a 
moment, and when he raised his 
eyes, the light was gone from the 
window and the shade drawn close. 
The room in the hospital was very 
still. Only the moonlit shadows of 
the dancing locusts seemed alive— 
those and the sweet scent of the val- 
ley lilies. 
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It came to Van Ander that his 
wife was waiting for him to speak, 
and he could find no words. He 
was failing her, as he had failed her 
all along the way. He wanted to 
tell her that he understood— 
that the candle’s message had not 
been for her alone—that through 
her pain he, too, had learned a les- 
son. But because he had lived too 
lightly he could not speak—of 
things like that. And Alice was 
waiting—Alice with her bruised 
body and her torn heart—dAlice, 
who valued her life so lightly be- 
cause of what he had helped to 
make it. If he could only tell 
her— 

Van Ander did not know that his 
silence was speaking for him. He 
only knew that his wife stirred 
slightly and laid her hand against 
his cheek. And at the mute caress 
he bent to kiss the scar that marred 
her beauty—the scar that was to re- 
mind him always of the things that 
caused it, and at its touch the lost 
words were on his lips. 

“There will be years and years, 
my darling—and we are young. 
We may yet have the things worth 
living for, if—if we have love—and 
a light in the window—” 


* * * 


“. .. And I tell you,” said the 
night nurse an hour later, as she 
adjusted her cap before the mirror, 
“T'll never again believe anything | 
hear! I came down early, Miss 
Merrill, and as the door was closed 
I rapped quietly, thinking she 
might be asleep. I suppose they 
didn’t hear me. Anyway, when ! 
opened the door softly I didn’t re- 
alize that he was there. I stood still 
for a moment, to get used to the 
darkened room; and just then 
the moon came from behind 4 
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cloud and the light fell right across 
the bed. 

“He had his arms around her, 
Miss Merrill. Her head was resting 
against his shoulder, and she was 
clasping a regular bride’s bouquet 
of lilies-of-the-valley. They weren’t 
speaking, but the way he looked 
at her—maybe I shouldn’t have 
stared, but I couldn’t help myself. 
And then she glanced up and saw 
me, and she laughed, Miss Merrill, 
a gay little laugh like nothing I 
ever heard; and she said: ‘Come 
in, Miss Howard. You needn’t mind 
an old married couple like us.’ 
And Mr. Van Ander got up and 
switched on the light, and he smiled 
sort of sheepishly, like a boy who’s 
caught stealing jam or something, 
and he said: ‘Can you get Mrs. Van 
Ander ready to come home to-mor- 


row, Miss Howard? I can’t spare 
her any longer.’ 

“And people are gossiping, Miss 
Merrill, about folks like that! Well, 
I’ve learned a lesson. Hereafter Pll 
take what I hear with a grain of 
salt. And it looks like I'd see the 
inside of that marble palace after 
all! I’m just crazy to find out what 
it’s like.” 

The day nurse smiled. She had 
removed her apron, and was fold- 
ing it neatly as she replied: “When 
you’ve nursed as long as I have, 
Miss Howard, you'll find that where 
people love each other there’s no 
great difference between a marble 
palace and a two-room shack. 

“Well, I must run along. Good 
luck to you, my dear. I’ve a notion 
that Mrs. Van Ander will sleep to- 


night.” 














F contemporary French novel- 
ists the most distinctly Cath- 
olic is probably Emile Baumann, 
first laureate of the Balzac prize. 
To be sure, others enjoy a larger 
vogue, for example, such Catholic 
romancers as Paul Bourget, René 
Bazin, Henry Bordeaux, Louis 
Bertrand, and Léon Daudet. But 
their fiction, intended especially to 
amuse and entertain, lacks the deep 
note of Christian seriousness that 
characterizes Emile Baumann’s 
work. To attract readers, they 
cater more or less to tastes of the 
moment, whereas their austere con- 
frére refuses to make the slightest 
concession. Popularity has never 
been his goal. Even though his 
convictions offend, he insists, as did 
the Church Fathers, on expressing 
them to the full. Baumann be- 
lieves that truth, morality, and re- 
ligion are entities which, if diluted 
with seductive realism or impaired 
by unworthy compromises, lose 
their virtue. Moreover, rather than 
the initiation of others into the 
faith, his purpose is exegesis. Like 
Bossuet, he is imbued with the Old 
Testament, as witness La Prix du 
Septiéme Jour, his apocalyptic vol- 
ume containing three hundred 
pages on the Judgment. Signifi- 
cant, too, is the title of Job le 
Prédestiné, the novel crowned by 
the Balzac jury. 

The “Grand Balzac Prize” of 30,- 
000 francs, founded by Sir Basil 
Zaharoff, is in point of pecuniary 
value the most important in France. 
Though every French prose writer 
eagerly reads Balzac and aspires to 
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By WILLIAM H. ScHEIFLEY. 


perpetuate his art, few of the 
present day have better succeeded 
in this ambition than M. Baumann. 
It is true that he has given us no 
novel dealing exclusively with 
money; yet financial questions are 
involved in all his fiction. With 
Jean Giraudoux, the laureate who 
shares his coveted distinction, he 
has few traits in common. Where- 
as Giraudoux delights with his 
playful humor, sly paradoxes, and 
ironic reflections, Baumann excels 
in sober realism, dramatic con- 
flicts between instinct and duty, 
and the delineation of character. 
Emile Baumann views life from 
the vantage point of Revelation, 
partly, perhaps, because of his re- 
ligious heritage as well as on ac- 
count of the potent influence of his 
native milieu. He was born in 1868 
at Lyons, the mystic city of Chris- 
tian martyrs, which is said to have 
defined several centuries before 
Rome the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception. M. Baumann is de- 
scended from stanch Catholic an- 
cestors, and his faith has never ex- 
perienced sterilizing doubt. A 
teacher by profession, he began his 
literary career rather late. Like 
Flaubert, he wisely regards quality 
as more essential than quantity. 
Thus his work comprises, besides 
minor contributions, only _ five 
novels and three volumes of zsthet- 
ics or doctrinal exposition. One 
of these three treats of music, es- 
pecially the art of Saint-Saéns. In 
another the author, writing as a de- 
vout pilgrim, has given his impres- 
sions of three famous shrines: Ars- 



















en-Dombes, Saint-Jacques de Com- 


postelle, Mont Saint-Michel. The 
third volume combines homiletic 
reflections with an attempt to inter- 
pret some of the symbolism in the 
Bible. All three books show M. 
Baumann to be a man of deep con- 
yictions and stimulating outlook. 
He takes up his pen only after ma- 
ture reflection upon a subject has 
enriched his critical and spiritual 
faculties with thoughts worth re- 
cording. 

Similar, even if occasionally elu- 
sive and intangible, is the impres- 
sion conveyed by Emile Baumann’s 
fiction. As we have seen, unlike 
some novelists, he disdains popu- 
larity at the price of ethical con- 
cessions. Related to this difference 
is another, more fundamental. 
While such inductive writers as 
Bourget and Bordeaux imply the 
excellence of Christian virtues by 
contrast with materialism, - Bau- 
mann exhibits a more deductive art. 
Often he presents his subject direct, 
from within. And, to judge by his 
somewhat conventional skeptics, he 
succeeds best in portraying Chris- 
tian character. Although a fervent 
admirer of Barbey d’Aurevilly, he 
shuns paradox and the fantastic. 
To subjects romantic or satanic he 
prefers the supernatural and the 
sublime. Under the vulgar, ma- 
terial incidents of his plots, there 
runs a beautiful mystic woof, in- 
spired by the poetic grandeur of 
Christian dogma. Prominent 
among such mystic ideas is the “re- 
versibility” of merits and penalties, 
the innocent frequently paying for 
the guilty. This conception de- 


rives from a more general principle 
—the dignity and efficacy of suf- 
fering. 

In other words, the significant 
aspect of Emile Baumann’s themes 
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arises from the Christian dogma of 
man’s original corruption and its 
corollary, the Redemption. Accord- 
ing to our novelist, the present 
world is the result of that first sin; 
and under its weight we constantly 
sink down. Evil begets evil and 
crime engenders crime. Nor can 
we prevent the propagation of evil 
any more than we can obliterate its 
original existence. Thus in Le Fer 
sur l’Enclume, the hero, realizing 
the terrible consequences of his sin, 
reflects that “What is done is 
done!” And to this conclusion the 
author adds the significant com- 
ment: “Those words are weighty as 
the anvil on which is hammered the 
glowing metal of all expiations—an 
inexorable truth carved in bronze 
upon the gate of paradise, which 
the archangel barred with his flam- 
ing sword.” Hence Baumann’s em- 
phasis upon the importance of our 
every act. Happily there exists, as 
a counterweight to our “incom- 
mensurable acts,” the infinite merit 
of the Redemption. This merit, 
with the aid of grace, makes pos- 
sible penance and expiation. Thus 
conceived, the world appears to 
comprise two currents—one de- 
scending, the current of sin; the 
other ascending, the current of 
penance and redemption. Such is, 
in fine, Emile Baumann’s concep- 
tion of life: a perpetual series of 
expiations. 

An impressive illustration is af- 
forded by L’IJmmolé (1908), his first 
novel. Set in Lyons, the story is of 
Daniel Rovére, whose dissolute 
father, unable to pay back a large 
sum of money which he has spent 
on a young mistress, commits sui- 
cide. Thus the debt falls upon his 
wife and son. Daniel, educated in 
the local Catholic schools, has de- 
veloped fine qualities of heart and 
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mind. His study of social condi- 
tions has inspired him with the am- 
bition to aid in “a renovation of la- 
bor and capital through justice and 
charity.” He would give talks in 
the villages and at workshops, ex- 
plaining to even the most hard- 
hearted the kingdom of God— 
dreams dissipated by the terrible 
family disaster. Fortunately, one 
of Daniel’s guiding thoughts is this 
meditation of St. Bonaventure’s: 
“Le juste est crucifié pour que tu 
sois délivré.”* In the supreme crisis, 
therefore, he makes a solemn 
pledge that, as an immolated expi- 
ator, he will pay his father’s debt. 

But can he do this, especially 
since his saintly mother is an in- 
valid suffering from tuberculosis of 
the hip? To be sure, Mme. Rovére 
often expresses the hope that she 
may be cured by a miracle, though 
her physician declares that “the 
only miracles are those of Science.” 
Even Daniel does not share his 
mother’s fond hope. Yet, at the 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, the 
day on which Mme. Rovére expects 
a supernatural manifestation, he 
experiences a touch of her en- 
thusiasm. His mother vows that, 
if healed, she will walk barefoot to 
the cathedral of Fourviéres; and 
after Communion she really seems 
transfigured. But in spite of their 
fervent prayers—Abbé Authelin has 
remained after administering the 
sacrament—the invalid’s hope is 
not realized. 

As if to crown misfortune, 
Daniel forms a liaison with a wom- 
an who proves to be his father’s 
former mistress. This folly dooms 
his social apostolate and leads to 
terrible disclosures by his mother 
regarding the dissipated lives of her 


“The Just One is crucified that you may be 
delivered.” 
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ancestors and of the Rovéres. Ae. 
cordingly, when Daniel discovers 
the identity of his mistress, he be- 
gins a new life. Gradually too 
Mme. Rovére’s hope of a miracle re- 
vives. The 8th of December is ap- 
proaching. Should the Virgin wish 
to favor her, surely no moment 
could be more appropriate than 
this day on which Lyons celebrates 
her Immaculate Conception. The 
mere thought of a divine cure 
makes the devout invalid ecstatic, 
and she plans long years of prayer 
and charity. Wrought up by ac- 
counts of miraculous healings at 
Lourdes, she conceives a votive pil- 
grimage to that shrine. Serene and 
confident, she counts the days, then 
the hours. Dr. Lieuvain shall see 
what a celestial Surgeon can do! 

When the glorious 8th of Decem- 
ber dawns, Daniel is in his room 
with Abbé Authelin, reciting the 
litany of the Virgin. With the 
mother are a few close friends and 
some Sisters. At her request they 
have broken her plaster cast and 
bathed her hip in water from 
Lourdes. During this humble act 
of faith they implore Mary for a 
cure. Suddenly, after an ecstatic 
swoon, Mme. Rovére, galvanized by 
a mysterious force, places her hand 
upon her hip, which feels as if 
pierced by a thousand burning 
needles. Then she shouts that she 
is healed, and all offer fervent 
thanks to Jesus and His Blessed 
Mother. 

Of course, Mme. Rovére pays Dr. 
Lieuvain a taunting visit. The 
celebrated specialist, who can 
scarcely believe his eyes, affirms 
that if there existed a God, He 
would not contradict His own laws 
with fantastic caprices. Although 
Mme. Rovére’s triumph is complete, 
the zeal with which she overtaxes 
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her strength leads to fatal conse- 
quences. Yet at Lourdes, instead 
of asking to be restored a second 
time, she prays for a blind girl, who 
does recover her sight. Mme. Ro- 
yere willingly dies in expiation of 
the sins of her ancestors. As for 
Daniel, he has come to realize the 
impossibility of converting en 
masse the workmen of an entire 
factory. On the contrary, there 
exists but one rational method: 
“Libérer, un & un, les hommes des 
mauvais servages; constituer dans 
un premier, puis dans un second, 
une conscience chrétienne, et, de 
proche en proche, des groupes, 
moins étendus que fervents, s’ag- 
glutineront entre eux, d’eux-mémes, 
nayant qu’un seul coeur et qu’une 
foi.”* 

Of necessity our analysis has 
omitted not a few interesting epi- 
sodes, satiric traits and illuminating 
sidelights. Notable in point of sat- 
ire is the characterization of Dr. 
Lieuvain, the celebrity humiliated 
in his arrogant cult of “the new 
idol.” Nor does the author shield 
unworthy priests who, he avers, are 
common enough. The social theo- 
ries in this novel fail to convince. 
But the masterly art with which 
Emile Baumann has expressed the 
beauty of sacrifice and the efficacy 
of suffering leaves a lasting impres- 
sion. Finest of all is the portrait 
of Mme. Rovére. We know of 
no other French novelist who 
has so vividly depicted the super- 
natural. 

La Fosse aux Lions, with its 
scene laid in Vendée, reminds one 
of Balzac’s art, particularly La 


2“To deliver the men, one by one, from the 
of evil; to implant a Christian con- 
science, first in one, then in another; and lit- 
tle by little groups, of small size but exceed- 
inly fervent, will be formed among them, of 
own accord, and having but one heart 

and one faith.” 


Rabouilleuse. Like Balzac’s better 
novels, it exhibits admirable char- 
acterization and a faithful realism. 
Its theme, also similar to some of 
The Human Comedy, deals with 
moral decadence, property interests 
and politics. Both novelists excel 
in painting people of marked per- 
sonality. In La Fosse, the nobility 
predominate, but the peasants are 
equally well drawn. Count de Bra- 
dieu, who leads a sulking existence 
on his mismanaged country estate, 
is a dissipated libertine. Happily 
his children have largely inherited 
the character of their deceased 
mother, a woman who, grieved at 
the woes of the Church and the 
contempt for charity and justice, 
once pledged in reparation her own 
life and those of her children. Her 
daughter is a nun, and one of her 
sons a missionary. The other as- 
pires to aid in the restoration of 
rural prosperity—partly through 
political reform. But, although 
Philippe wins a seat in Parliament, 
we cannot take his political voca- 
tion seriously. Yet the novel gives 
a faithful picture of country life in 
Vendée. Among disintegrating ele- 
ments we discern such ferments as 
moral laxity, political corruption 
and emigration to the cities. Typ- 
ical of the degenerate nobility is the 
Count who, with his concubine and 
booze, sinks deeper and deeper in 
degradation. Crazed by fiendish 
jealousy, the old hobereau drowns 
his own grandchild—one more vic- 
tim immolated by Emile Baumann. 

Spiritual ideas are again to the 
fore in Le Baptéme de Pauline Ar- 
del, his most satiric novel. Here 
the author shows the beauties of 
the emotional life and the futility 
of attempting to ignore man’s thirst 
for the divine. Victorien Ardel, a 
professor of history, sees only the 
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intellectual side of things. “L’in- 
quiétude, avec le nonespoir, rendait 
son Ame stérile; et, devant tout 
spectacle, l’esprit critique en lui 
tuait la jouissance.”* This in- 
defatigable “digger,” who likens 
churches to cemeteries, disowns his 
priest brother. Religion, he de- 
clares, has had its day. Preferring 
that his daughter should be dead 
rather than “superstitious,” he has 
sought to stifle her mystic inclina- 
tions, so that the Catholic ritual im- 
presses Pauline as something sinis- 
ter and uncanny. Early left with- 
out a mother, the girl has lived a 
monotonous life with her father and 
his morose uncle. Now, however, 
association with new acquaintances, 
the Rudes, reveals to Pauline a dif- 
ferent world. To be sure, M. Rude 
is a teacher; but, unlike M. Ardel, 
he has cultivated his emotional 
faculties. Art, literature, devo- 


tional exercises, all appeal to him 
and his children. 

Impressed by the charity and 
spiritual wealth of these people, 
Pauline conceives for the daughter 


a strong attachment, and falls 
deeply in love with Julien, a fine 
type of Christian manhood. Thanks 
partly to her uncle, she comes to 
realize her father’s misconception 
of religion and the vitality of the 
universal Church. Says the Abbé: 
“The Church is not of those insti- 
tutions which, created one day, dis- 
appear some other day: it is based 
on Christ eternal. True, from the 
terrestrial point of view the Church 
experiences times of trial. But 
these are in reality precursors of 
triumph. ...” The twentieth cen- 
tury, in the words of the Abbé, gives 
promise of being an era of splendid 


8“Restlessness unrelieved by hope, rendered 
his soul barren; and in the presence of any 
spectacle the critical spirit in him killed his 
enjoyment.” 
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faith. And at no time since the 
Middle Ages has the Papacy been a 
spiritual force more potent than at 
present. It was necessary that er- 
ror be tried out. That has now 
been done, and the enemies of the 
Church have failed. This new light 
and the influence of her Christian 
associations give Pauline an ardent 
desire to make amends for her pa- 
gan errors. Moved to the depths by 
the saintly death of Julien Rude, she 
secures her father’s consent to her 
baptism. With M. and Mme. Rude 
as godparents, Pauline regards her 
reception into the Church as the 
completion of her mystic betrothal 
to Julien. Like him, she believes 
that “la preuve la plus assurée 
de l'amour, c’est de conserver dans 
la souffrance la volonté de souf- 
frir.’’* 

That maxim expresses very ap- 
propriately the theme of Job le Pré- 
destiné, the volume which won the 
Balzac prize. Indeed, its hero, sim- 
ilar to his Biblical prototype, wel- 
comes poverty and suffering as evi- 
dence of divine favor. This Ber- 
nard Dieuzéde, a Breton, has at the 
suggestion of his wife entrusted his 
capital to her brother for colonial 
investment. When the first year of 
the World War has ruined the en- 
terprise, Bernard buys a_ small 
bookstore in Le Mans (the city 
where M. Baumann is a professor). 
But this contemplative dreamer, 
with his thoughts fixed upon the in- 
visible, is an apostle rather than a 
merchant. Advantageous proposi- 
tions are repugnant to him. And 
he refuses to handle publications 
which he deems harmful to religion 
and patriotism. Consequently he 
fails in business and sinks into 
“sublime poverty.” 


4“The most certain proof of love is to pre 
serve in suffering the will to suffer.” 
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Infinitely worse are Bernard’s 
moral disasters, owing to his 
worldly wife and Paulette, a daugh- 
ter like her. Although their finan- 
cial distress is the fault of Mme. 
Dieuzéde, she flees with her lover, 
an atheist physician. Cruel as is 
this blow, Bernard endures it. But 
when Paulette joins her mother, the 
grieved father suffers a stroke of 
paralysis, accompanied by tempo- 
rary blindness. Yet, Job-like, for 
these trials he praises the Lord. 
Consoled by the filial devotion of 
his other two children, Bernard re- 
covers. At the same time, thanks 
to the Armistice, he repairs his fi- 
nancial reverses. And as Mme. 
Dieuzéde’s lover has been killed in 
the War, she and Paulette, disillu- 
sioned, are glad to return to the 
fold. 

The theme of Job le Prédestiné, 
thus bathed in broad human sym- 


pathy, was admirably suited to 


Baumann’s temperament. Strongly 
as its realistic elements appealed to 
his predilection for minute descrip- 
tion, the subject attracted the mor- 
alist no less. It is as if Balzac and 
Feuillet had collaborated, the one 
painting the background and 
sketching the personages, the other 
finishing the portraits and expound- 
ing their conflicting ideas. The 
War, in cutting a wide swath 
through their lives, lends dramatic 
interest to the plot. A considerable 
portion of the characters are doc- 
tors. Like Léon Daudet, the author 
satirizes those without moral con- 
victions. His notary, characterized 
as “admirable tartuffe,” is worthy 
of Balzac. The worldly heroine’s 
resemblance to Augier’s Séraphine 
Pommeau in Les Lionnes pauvres 
makes one skeptical about her 
moral reform. Overshadowing the 
other characters is Dieuzéde. 
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While essentially different, he is 
even better drawn than Mme. Ro- 
vére in L’Jmmolé. His personal ap- 
pearance, habits, ethical standards, 
all partake of the supernatural. 
Little wonder that Bernard should 
seem like an apostle of Biblical 
times, unacquainted with the wiles 
and wickedness of modern society. 
As the French express it, such char- 
acters “class an author.” 

Of similar excellence is Emile 
Baumann’s style, with its expressive 
epithets, colorful images and sa- 
vory archaisms. Situations comic or 
humorous are less engaging to his 
temperament than the tragic and 
the pathetic. Though a master of 
psychology, he evinces no interest in 
psychic subtleties, the morbid and 
the exotic. He regards small talk 
and idle salon prattle as unworthy 
of the novelist. Only the vicious as- 
pect of passion attracts him. And 
how he flays the turpitudes of adul- 
tery! Flaubert’s Emma Bovary, 
before her punishment, enjoys a 
few hours of veritable intoxication. 
But with Baumann’s heroines, even 
frenzied passion is accompanied by 
torture and ignominy. His creative 
imagination is stimulated partic- 
ularly by moral crises and thrilling 
Christian scenes. To enlist his en- 
thusiasm it suffices that the Faith 
should be involved. With what sen- 
sibility he has pictured regions sat- 
urated with mysticism, such as 
Veidée, Dombes and the Rhone val- 
ley! With what emotion he has 
portrayed places of pilgrimage like 
Lourdes and Mont Saint-Michel! In 
the words of Louis Bertrand, “nul 
poéte n’a chanté comme Emile Bau- 
mann l’allégresse matinale des an- 
gélus épandus sur son fleuve natal 
ou la liesse sévére, la pompe un peu 
lourde et trop riche des grandes 
fétes liturgiques, dans le vieux Lyon 
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de l’Archevéché et de la cathédrale 
Saint-Jean.”® 

As Emile Baumann the moralist 
attributes all evil to man’s first 
disobedience, so he perceives in his 
corruption and atrocities stigmas 
resulting from that original lapse. 
Reminding us of our burdensome 
heritage, he denounces those innate 


5“No poet has sung like Emile Baumann the 
morning gladness of angelus bells rolling out 
along his native river, or the sober mirth, the 
somewhat heavy and over-rich pomp of the 
great liturgical festivals, in the old Lyons of 
the Archbishopric and of the Cathedral of 
Saint-Jean.” 
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blemishes with the severity of 
Bourdaloue. Significant is the 
moral conclusion of L’Immolé, To 
the hero, our novelist remarks, suf- 
fering revealed one unique principle 
of conduct: “that we should spend 
this ephemeral life in preparation 
for life eternal—our own and that 
of others.” Thus Emile Baumann 
impresses us as preéminently an 
advocate of renunciation, expia- 
tion and charity. St. Paul could 
scarcely have desired a more ortho- 
dox writer. 





SCIENCE. 


By CHARLES G. MORTIMER. 


Since of all truth the sum shall be revealed, 
And man shall burst the long-beleaguered door 
Of unimagined science, and explore 
The depth of teeming Ocean, and the sealed 
And silent mountains; scan the remotest field 
Of myriad stars; rifle the mystic lore 
Of secrets, held by Death’s grim janitor 
Within the compass of his iron shield— 


Yet, if the whisper of the heart is dumb, 

If holy love is found a withered bloom 

And the deep wells of faith and hope are dry,— 
Man, in the pride of reason, will become 

An Atlas, prison’d between earth and sky, 

A Titan, stumbling on abysmal doom. 














E brother of the head of our 

firm died yesterday. Congratu- 
lating myself upon the unexpected 
holiday (for the office, of course, 
was closed), I lolled luxuriously in 
bed until nine-thirty, hazily going 
over in my subconscious mind a 
series of interesting things I should 
do if ever I summoned energy 
enough to get out of bed. In the 
campaign for the day, two things 
stood out with the clear-cut firm- 
ness of realities: luncheon at the 
club and an afternoon with Lillian. 
The poignancy of the last thought 
sufficed to bring me to my feet at 
last, and, after a dalliance with 
grapefruit and coffee, I was head- 
ing jubilantly for downtown— 
when Mother appeared in the vesti- 
bule and laid a restraining hand 
upon me. 

“William,” she exclaimed, with 
a certain gentle insistence, “do you 
not think that this unexpected holi- 
day would be an excellent oppor- 
tunity for you to go to see Aunt 
Jane?” Aunt Jane—and a holiday! 
My sister Sallie’s expressive face 
grimaced understandingly at me 
over Mother’s shoulder—if anyone 
detested the family martinet, it was 
Sallie. 

A premonitory shiver of the spirit 
warned me that it was not only my 
duty to visit my long neglected 
Aunt, but my privilege as well, for 
Aunt Jane was our one “Great Ex- 
pectation”—and I am to be married 
next month. Taking Mother’s ad- 
vice, I turned my steps toward 


LABELS. 


A little fantasy upon some of the exaggerated claims of science. 


By JEWELL MILLER. 











Madison Avenue, and, as I sat 
stifly waiting, upon the edge of a 
phenomenally deep chair, in the 
darkened drawing room of my 
Aunt’s home, the reflection that her 
recent conversion to Christian Sci- 
ence might have changed her more 
formidable characteristics com- 
forted and sustained me. 

A sibilant whisper of silk, behind 
the gloom of maroon-velvet por- 
tiéres, brought me to my feet with 
a nervous spring. 

“William, my dear nephew!” A 
plump, jeweled hand shot through 
the shadows to clasp mine a mo- 
ment; then the massive figure, clad 
in violet silk, sailed majestically 
away from me toward a certain fa- 
miliar high-backed chair. I caught 
my breath amusedly! Surely my 
good Aunt was not about to regale 
me with that ancient surprise of 
my childhood visits? But yes— 
with a well-remembered look of 
cunning calculation permeating 
every fold of her large loose face, 
Aunt Jane sat determinedly down, 
seeking to touch the magic spring 
which released the music hidden in 
the box-seat of the chair. No sound 
issued from the depths! With an 
expression of chagrin, the dear old 
lady rearranged her draperies and 
sought again to press the magic 
spot. A laugh, welling up, met a 
confounded cough, choked down, 
as, crimson in the face, I whipped 
out my handkerchief and struggled 
gaspingly behind it. 

“William!” cried Aunt Jane, in 
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consternation, and I saw her hand 
extend to the carafe on the tea 
table. Then I beheld her (through 
my watering orbs) close her eyes 
tightly and sit in an attitude of rigid 
concentration, her hand upon the 
life-saving draft, yet withholding it 
from me, all action suspended as in 
a trance. 

Dumfounded by her strange de- 
meanor, I gulped, swallowed hard, 
and the obstruction in my throat 
disappeared. As I ceased choking, 
my Aunt opened her eyes and 
glanced furtively at me. Her ex- 
pression was a curious mixture of 
triumph and wonderment; she be- 
lieved it to be her first successful 
demonstration against “error.” 

“William,” she exclaimed, in a 
voice quivering with emotion, “you 
respond wonderfully; you do not 
chemicalize as some do! I feel that 


you are one of us—a Scientist! 
Come with me to our meeting 


this—” 

“Dear Aunt,” I cried in desper- 
ation, “there is nothing I would 
rather do, but really I—I—” with a 
happy inspiration I pulled out my 
watch—“I did not realize it was so 
late; I must be at my dentist’s in a 
quarter of an hour.” I fabricated 
glibly. Once escaped, I cut across 
Central Park, and walked briskly 
down toward the Plaza. With my 
cane I snipped the heads off the 
dried brambles as I pelted along. 
“Nice beginning for a fellow’s holi- 
day,” I muttered savagely. But 
when I finally hove in sight of my 
club, my mood softened; I medi- 
tated upon “truffles Espagnole”— 
and afterward a long Havana—be- 
fore I surprised Lillian. After 
glancing over the stock quotations, 
I walked with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion toward my corner table, and 
was hopefully scanning the menu 
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for something “expensiveful” 
enough to celebrate my unexpected 
holiday, when whom should I be- 
hold, bearing directly down upon 
me, but old Colonel Hillingdon! 

My first impulse was to duck un- 
der the table, for he wore the ex- 
tremely exalted air peculiar to him 
after one of his famous constitu- 
tionals, from which he invariably 
returned filled to the gills with new 
thoughts so vast that he needs must 
share them with some one. To-day 
it was clear that I was the some 
one. With a gracious gesture of 
self-invitation, he seated himself 
opposite me, and laid on the spot- 
less white expanse between us a 
brilliant autumn leaf, a thing of 
vivid gold. 

“I have been studying nature, 
William,” he began firmly. “Yes,” 
I interrupted, fencing nervously, “I 
walked down through the Park 
myself. It’s such a glorious morn- 
ing, and I’ve nothing to do to-day!” 
I made no attempt to keep the 
note of happy indolence out of my 
voice. 

Colonel Hillingdon fixed me with 
his green-gray eyes: “I’ve been 
studying nature,” he _ reiterated, 
“and the fact that impressed me, 
William, is that nature is always at 
work; day and night, night and 
day, unceasingly the laboratories 
of infinity work on, to prepare 
for us such wonders as this little 
leaf!” My glance wandered to the 
hovering waiter; I was hungry. 
The Colonel caught my glance 
en route, 

“The trouble is that men do not 
appreciate the true significance of 
this fact, nor value the privilege of 
work”—he looked meaningly at me 
—‘“and a man never rises higher 
than the level of his thoughts, Wil- 
liam! In fact, he is just what the 
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quality of his thinking has made 
him.” 

“In this little leaf,” he continued, 
“you see a wonderful thing, a 
standardized thing. Thousands ex- 
actly like it on every tree of its 
kind, and each one sure of practi- 
cally the same duration of life. The 
chemical laboratory of nature, 
working in pursuance of fixed laws, 
works on, putting forth perfect 
leaves, grasses, flowers, while man, 
in his ignorance, gropes along, look- 
ing to an unseen, unknowable God 
for help, when the infallibilities of 
chemical research are at hand to 
solve his problems of sin, disease, 
disaster—” 

“But the personal equation?” I 
queried. “The age-old longing of 
man for God,—will it take the place 
of that? Can we willingly exchange 
our hope of immortal life for the 
certainty of a fixed period of mortal 
existence, no matter how free of 
mortal ills?” 

Colonel Hillingdon leaned across 
the table and clutched my arm, his 
eyes aglow with a strange cold fire. 
“William Whiting,” he said in- 
tensely, “in this age of superficiali- 
ties, it is indeed refreshing to meet 
a young man capable of thought— 
any thought—however reactionary! 
I feel that you are capable of wel- 
coming advanced thought, ably re- 
vealed. The truth is, William, civi- 
lization has outgrown the old forms 
of religion. 

“The first step away from the old 
futile paths (that got us nowhere) 
was Christian Science—the realiza- 
tion of the power of mind over mat- 
ter. Then came psychoanalysis, 
with its revelations of the subcon- 
scious mind, the harmfulness of 
suppressed desires, and the signifi- 
cance of the dream-life. These 
were but stepping stones to the su- 


preme gift of modern progress to 
humanity — Chemical Research! 
With our growing knowledge of the 
chemical balance of the body, of 
metabolism, we shall become as 
gods! In fact, the universe of 
Science needs no God, William. 
For instance, we already know that 
the nutrition, or malnutrition, of 
the glandular system is the only 
difference between saint and sin- 
ner.” 

“But,” I remonstrated, “if that be 
true, it does away with all moral re- 
sponsibility.” 

“Exactly,” affirmed the Colonel, 
“there is no such thing as moral 
responsibility, William. People are 
not good or bad; they are merely 
well or sick, according to perfect or 
imperfect adjustment of their phys- 
ical organism.” 

“But,” I persisted obstinately, “is 
it not a well-known fact that some 
of the most beautiful and saintly 
characters the world has known 
have been housed in frail and 
sickly, even diseased, bodies?” 

Colonel Hillingdon waved my 
comment aside with an abrupt ges- 
ture. “Character,” he asserted, “is 
determined solely by the glandular 
system.” 

“The endocrine glands?” I que- 
ried. 

“Yes, yes,” cried the Colonel ea- 
gerly. “We need only await further 
developments along these lines to 
have a world full of Rippers, or 
Saint Francises, as we please!” 

“Oh,” I ejaculated, nervously, 
“would that not be rather unfortu- 
nate, and er—er—frightfully—er— 
monotonous?” 

“Monotonous, William?” rebuked 
my vis-d-vis. “Monotonous to be 
able to produce, at will, perfect 
types? It is the solution of Science 
to all problems of mankind, a pana- 
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cea for every human ill. Why, 
William,” he broke off, “I see possi- 
bilities in you; you may become one 
of us! Come with me to our meet- 
ing to-night, and hear the great Dr. 
Hittimoffski speak on the latest—” 

I arose, in sudden panic. “I'm 
awfully sorry, Colonel, but—er”’— 
I hastily hauled out my watch— 
“the fact is that I have to be at my 
dentist’s in a half hour!” As I 
bolted for the door, he called after 
me, “You will discover, in the near 
future, that chemical research holds 
the only keys to the rhythms of 
health and the harmonies of life to- 
day.” 

But I was already in the open, 
breathing deep mouthfuls of pure 
uncomplicated air. Later, as I sat 
jabbing at a horrid breaded veal 
cutlet (having left all hope of “truf- 
fles Espagnole” behind me) in a 
Broadway restaurant, my thoughts 
turned to Lillian. 

The recollection of her sweet sim- 
ple-mindedness brought solace, and, 
in a rush of gratitude, I crossed over 
to Tyson’s and purchased two 
seats for the new opera, Jenufa. 
Musing over Lillian’s delight at the 
novelty, I walked briskly up River- 
side Drive to her home. When I 
reached my destination and sat ex- 
pectantly before the false glow of 
gas-logs, my heart warmed, despite 
its artificiality, as I wove dreams of 
a cozy home in the suburbs where 
a real log-fire should drop genuine 
wood-ashes—when a light step 
sounded behind me, and two slen- 
der hands slipped over my eyes. 

“William, you! What is it, a 
holiday?” The surprise in her 
voice was so shot through with hap- 
piness that the horrid morning I 
had passed slipped into the limbo of 
forgotten things as I rose to greet 
her. 
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But soon I noticed that Lillian 
was not entering into my plans for 
the evening with her usual ardor; 
some indefinable aloofness of her 
manner shadowed my anticipated 
blissful evening. She looked up at 
me, a little wistful glance, and said: 
“I'm sorry, but I cannot go with 
you to see Jeritza in Jenufa to- 
night, William. I am going to a 


meeting—O, if I thought you could 
I've joined a new—” 


understand! 
she broke off. 

“A new what?” I prompted en- 
couragingly, but with a sinking 
heart. 

“A new society, William,” said 
she, with considerable firmness, yet 
gave me rather an appealing look 
for help to go on. But I ignored it. 
Coldly passive, I sat waiting with 
an air of utter detachment. 

“Don’t look like that, William,” 
she pleaded; “how can I explain it 
to you while you look like that? 
It’s so mystic, and so beautiful.” 
She hesitated, and came to a full 
stop. 

“Lillian,” said I, uncompromis- 
ingly, “if you believe in the tenets 
of this new cult, you should be able 
to explain them to me.” I waited. 

“It’s all about color, William; it’s 
based upon the significance of color, 
as produced by vibrations.” Her 
words came timidly toward me, like 
little children with trusting, out- 
stretched hands. But for the sake 
of our future happiness I hardened 
my heart. 

“The significance of color is not 
new, Lillian,” said I jokingly. “We 
have all observed that people with 
auburn hair avoid wearing red, and 
that, in certain countries, black ap- 
parel indicates mourning.” 

A pitifully hurt expression suf- 
fused her beloved features. “But 
it’s not the color of Materials, Wil- 
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liam!” she burst forth, in a shocked 
voice. “It’s the color of the soul, 
the spirit which emanates from 
within and creates an Aura around 
us! The object of our study is the 
relationship of the Aura to certain 
manifestations in life. The rate of 
our vibrations determines the color 
of our Auras, and this explains 
everything—our likes and dislikes. 
At last I understand, dear, why I 
chose you instead of Stanley 
Wright; it was just because our 
Auras are in more perfect harmony. 
Oh, if you only could hear Pro- 
fessor Nebulla explain it all—it’s 
simply fascinating, William!” 

For a moment my heart con- 
tracted strangely. I looked into our 
future, and had a vision of myself 
(after a ten years’ struggle with the 
high cost of living) with the rate of 
my vibrations considerably lowered 
by the experience. Might not my 
Aura then become but a poor faded 
nondescript thing? And Stanley 
Wright, with a millionaire father to 
support him,—might not the rate of 
his vibrations be jazzed up to the 
point where his Aura became a rich, 
all-conquering magenta in time? 
Perish the thought! 

I would make one more effort to 
keep on the old sane ground; so, 
still brave and facetious, I lightly 
said: “Oh, yes, Lillian, when Stan- 
ley passed us on the Avenue last 
Sunday I noticed that his Aura 
looked quite — quite — er — green, 
very green.” It was like a match to 
gunpowder! Lillian sprang to her 
feet, with her beautiful eyes fairly 
blazing. 

“You are a gross Materialist,” she 
cried passionately; “there can be no 
true happiness where there is no 
harmony of thought. I will never, 
never marry a Materialist!” 

As a man who has traveled 
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through painful miles of arid land 
toward a dearly remembered haven, 
only to find it a perfidious mirage, 
I gazed back at her. All the tragedy 
of our first misunderstanding spoke 
in the reproach of my long gaze. 
Then, summoning what dignity I 
could command, I walked stiffly to 
the hall where my faithful hat and 
stick awaited me. 

I heard a spasmodic movement 
behind me. “If only you would 
come with me to our meeting to- 
night, William, you would over- 
come your materialistic view- 
point—” 

“I won’t come to the meeting, and 
I’m glad I'm a Materialist!” I jerked 
out, as I flung myself through the 
door. 

I walked fast—hoping to shake 
off the “labels” which I felt to be 
sticking to my cosmos like so many 
burrs. A scant twenty minutes 
found me inserting a triumphant 
key into the doorway of my castle 
—and refuge. Whistling, with a 
pretense of cheerfulness, I bounded 
upstairs to the library. As I passed 
Mother’s room I saw her placidly 
knitting, and Sallie poring absorb- 
edly over a cross-word puzzle. Too 
sore at heart to join their peaceful 
group, I sneaked past the door to 
the loneliness of the darkened li- 
brary, threw myself upon the 
lounge, and picked up a magazine 
from an adjacent table. Hopefully 
opening the highly glazed cover, my 
eye fell upon a page bestrewn with 
strange, wave-like lines, and curi- 
ous hieroglyphics. Suspiciously I 
turned back to the caption of the 
article and read: “Marvelous Sci- 
entific Tests for Determining the 
Human Defective.” “More of it,” I 
groaned, and fluttered the pages in 
search of respite. 

“Scopolamin, 


Blood-Hound of 
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Science, on the Trail of Falsehood!” 
I read,—“Scientists predict that un- 
der the influence of this new drug 
criminals will freely confess their 
crimes. Experiments with this 
drug about to do away with courts 
and trial by jury. Great saving to 
the State.” 

“Confound it!” I murmured 
weakly. “Is there no escape—no 
sanctuary even in a man’s own 
home?” Behind the covers of the 
magazine, I smothered a disheart- 
ened yawn; then the heaviness of 
utter relaxation crept over me. 
Suddenly I found myself in a vast, 
dark room. 

The only light came from a prism 
of glass in a great dome overhead. 
Straining my eyes through the 
gloom, I became aware of masses of 
people surging back and forth, ed- 
dying round and round as in a vor- 
tex,—then disappearing down a 
passage which narrowed away into 
misty distances. 

A confused murmur of voices 
reached me, through which disgust 
and rebellion mingled, pierced now 
and again by a wail of despairing 
intensity, which, in turn, subsided 
into a monotone of resignation. 
Gazing, fascinated, at the surging 
figures, I sprang to my feet. 

“Where am 1? What is all this?” 
I demanded wildly. A powerful 
hand clutched me, and I was firmly 
pushed back upon the black pallet 
where I had been lying. 

“Lie still,” commanded a deep, 
authoritative voice. “You can do 
nothing; they have just received 
their labels.” 

“Just received their labels?” I re- 
peated, completely mystified. 

“Yes,” said the same implacable 
voice; “they are just issuing from 
the Bureau of Modern Classifica- 
tion. They always carry on like 
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this for a while”—here a heart- 
rending scream pierced my ear, like 
the grating of tortured metals— 
“but they get used to them—the la- 
bels! Any new thing, you know, is 
apt to cause disturbed metabolism 
for a time—” 

As the light from above gradually 
intensified, I ignored my mentor’s 
hand and ran swiftly toward the 
swaying mass of figures. A pair of 
stalwart, strangely familiar shoul- 
ders, and a beloved soft little figure, 
clad in black, caught my startled 
gaze. Across my Father’s broad 
back a bright strip of yellow crossed 
obliquely; I could discern lines of 
fine lettering upon it. My Mother’s 
slight figure drooped pitifully, and 
she seemed to sway toward Father 
for support; but he kept his gaze 
stonily averted from her. Mother 
was literally held together by the 
wide band of deep purple which en- 
circled her; it, also, was covered 
with lettering resembling a mathe- 
matical table. 

Little beads of moisture broke 
out from my skin; I must get 
nearer—must read those fateful re- 
vealing words upon their Labels! 
I ran toward the retreating forms 
of my parents. 

“Father!” I cried. “Mother!” 
Then they turned and gazed at me 
in sorrow. In that moment of their 
turning, I saw upon my Father's 
breast one startling word: “HERE- 
TIC.” Aghast, I cried: “My Father 
a heretic? The pillar of the First 
Presbyterian Church for thirty 
years!” I turned desperately to 
Mother. Across the band which 
tied her shrinking form together 
was the word: “HYPOCRITE.” 
“How dare you?” I cried, choking 
with rage. “My Mother is the 
truest woman that ever made home 
a heaven!” From the rear many 
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hands laid hold upon me and drew 
me away from the sad, fading 
forms of my parents, as they re- 
ceded toward a distant exit. 

“It is of no use for you to take on, 
young man,” said the Voice of Au- 
thority. “Your Father, under the 
influence of Scopolamin, was ques- 
tioned about some phases of his re- 
ligious convictions, and failed to 
meet this advanced test of Ortho- 


Wild-eyed, I grasped a _ black- 
robed medical man near me. “And 
my Mother?” I queried, in a threat- 
ening voice, “how dared you—” 

“Your Mother,” said a soothing 
voice, “has been subjected to one 
of the most intricate, delicately- 
balanced tests known to modern 
science,—the ‘Suppressed Desire 
Test’ of Professor Ferret. It was 
proved, beyond all possibility of 
cavil, that your Mother during her 


youth longed to be an—Opera Sing- 
er. Furthermore, she didn’t want 
you!” 
“But,” 
“doesn’t that make her devotion all 


cried I, indignantly, 
the more _ praiseworthy? And 
Father, too,—he must have fought 
a brave, brave fight with his doubts! 
These labels are ghastly, I tell you; 
what is to become of faith, devotion, 
the give and take of life? Besides, 
they don’t allow for change, for de- 
velopment!” 

“Oh, yes,” said the Voice of Au- 
thority, in tones one would use to 
a fractious child, “according to our 
present regulations every citizen of 
the United States is legally entitled 
to a reéxamination every seven 
years. That, it has been proved, is 
the psychological period when a 
change is due, and at that interval 
of time the label may be changed— 
if it has been so ordered by the 
Board.” 
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My eyes, roving wildly over the 
cruel space which kept me sepa- 
rated from these poor people, caught 
a fleeting glimpse of Aunt Jane, 
futilely struggling to divest herself 
of a green band, coiling about her 
rotundities like a serpent, and old 
Colonel Hillingdon wearing his 
wide band of scarlet, with an at- 
tempt at nonchalance. My eyes 
searched with eagerness for Lillian, 
but nowhere, in all the surging 
throng, could anyone be seen who 
remotely resembled her. 

“Lillian?” I questioned through 
parched lips, as I turned pleading 
eyes upon the steadily increasing 
group of black-robed men around 
me. 

“Lillian is not among them,” said 
the Voice. 

“Not among them?” I cried 
eagerly. A great wave of thankful- 
ness surged within me, choking my 
utterance! 

“Lillian is not among them get,” 
said a new voice to the left of me, 
“because it has been found impos- 
sible to classify her.” 

“Impossible to classify Lillian?” 
I all but shouted in my relief. 

A hand was laid in all kindliness 
upon my brow, and the new voice 
spoke again. “Impossible by any 
known test; but take heart, young 
man, Professor Ferret is at work 
upon a new device, a test that he is 
now trying out on ten thousand 
Club Women.” 

“Club Women?” I gasped. “Why, 
I—I thought they always used 
White Mice?” I stammered vaguely. 

A tall gaunt man, to the right, 
smiled down on me—pityingly. 
“We have advanced,” said he 
proudly. “We have not used White 
Mice in these tests—for three 
months! We find that Club Wom- 
en react more freely, and therefore, 





we derive more variants from them. 
As soon as Professor Ferret has 
come to some definite deductions, 
your Lillian shall receive the bene- 
fit, young man; she shall be sub- 
jected to the very latest—” 

“I won't have it,” I interrupted 
loudly. “I won’t have her classified 
and labeled, I tell you! We are 
going to be married next month,— 
and I—J love her as she is!’’ 

“You will not be permitted to 
marry her as she is, under the law. 
As is Dr. Wiley to Pure Food, so 
is the Bureau of Classification to 
Pure Types,” said the Voice of 
Authority. “We have passed the 
age of the selfish Individualist. To 
be legal to-day a marriage must be 
arranged by the State—must be—” 

“Eugenic!” I burst forth, trium- 
_ phantly, glad to be at last on famil- 
iar ground. “But,” I continued ea- 


gerly, “that means tuberculosis, epi- 


lepsy, and—” 

The tall man looked at me with 
superb tolerance, as he answered: 
“We limited ourselves to such ob- 
vious things four weeks ago; since 
then we have advanced. We now 
know the significance of the Aura.” 

“Lillian’s Aura?” I groaned. 

“Yes; you cannot marry Lillian 
until the color of her Aura has set- 
tled; at present it is changing con- 
stantly. After each meeting she at- 
tends of the ‘Society of Vibrations 
and Affinities’ the color changes— 
and shows a decided tendency to a 
Yellow Streak.” 

“But,” cried I, masterfully, “I'll 
keep her home from those meet- 
ings—” 

“Think of your children, young 
man,” admonished a grave voice be- 
hind me. “Time was when a man 
and woman could take each other 
on faith, and work out their own 
salvation together. Now Society 
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has so far advanced that we are ap- 
proaching a woeless world! The 
marriage of Standardized Types 
will produce only Standardized 
Children. Never again shall a fam- 
ily suffer from the disappointments 
of Hit-or-Miss Patterns. Never 
again will the proverbial mother- 
hen, in perturbation, watch the 
duckling she has hatched swim 
away from her across the waters. 
Neither will it be possible for the 
husband to deceive his wife, or the 
young girl her—” 

“Not another word!” I hissed. 
With one mad spring, I wrested 
myself free from all detaining 
hands, and flung myself full at his 
throat. 

Something burst, with a sharp re- 
port like a pistol shot. Something 
I had not been conscious of fell 
from my up-flung arms, and a deli- 
cate snake-like coil lay at my feet. 
It was attached to an intricate de- 
vice. 

“Damnation!” I screamed, recoil- 
ing. “What is this thing? Has it 
been on me all the time?” Then I 
saw a little owl-like man bend over 
the fallen instrument; he detached 
a tablet from the cord and held it 
eagerly toward the light. My 
dumfounded eyes beheld upon the 
tablet the revealing stalactites and 
stalagmites of my honest reactions 
and emotions over the fate of my 
poor loved ones, all pitilessly re- 
vealed by a miserable impertinent 
little stylus attached to the appa- 
ratus which had just fallen from 
my arm. The little man fairly 
quivered with joy as he eyed my 
record! “Marvelous, marvelous,” 
he crooned ecstatically. Then he 
shrilled through the silence: “There 
is no need for further delay, gentle- 
men; he is either a Moron or a 
hopeless Defective. Bring in Pro- 
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fessor Determinetti’s Scroll-Puzzle; 
there is no need for delay,” he 
reiterated. 

The black-robed group around 
me parted, and disclosed a pathway 
of pale green light, down which 
came trodding countless trolls 
dressed as pages, each bearing 
weird things in his extended arms. 
On they came, and, as they ad- 
vanced, they chanted: “We bear 
gifts of Science to Humanity, 
boundless, limitless gifts.” 

As they drew nearer, I saw that 
their peaked heads were capped 
with green hoods, like impish deni- 
zens of an underworld. The leader 
of this horde of imps thrust the 
icy edge of a metal tray into my 
shaking hands, and a stentorian 
voice shattered my quivering 
nerves. 

“Gaze upon the Scroll-Puzzle- 
Test!” commanded the Voice. 


Scarcely had my eyes time to focus 

upon it, when it had vanished! 
“Reconstruct it from memory,” 

thundered the Voice. A cold perspi- 


ration, succeeded by a feverish 
flash, seized me. My hands 
trembled; I was incapable of action. 
I cast one despairing glance at the 
eyes glued upon my incompetence. 
“He is going down,” chuckled one. 
“He has lost ten points,” chortled 
another. “Twenty! Thirty! ! 
Forty!!!” chanted the _ gleeful 
chorus of scientists. “It is as we 
have feared; the fellow is a Hope- 
less Defective. Take him away to 
the Classification Bureau.” 

A slip of paper was thrust into 
my hands (their ultimatum), 
when a clarion voice rang through 
the air: “Wait—make way—J am 
coming!” 

The double row of trolls fell 
apart, and in the path thus formed 
appeared a phenomenally tall fig- 


ure of startling whiteness. It was 
enveloped by a fateful antiseptic 
odor which emanated from _ its 
ghostly raiment. The only open- 
ings in this all-enveloping shroud, 
were two round apertures through 
which piercing black eyes glowed. 
I stared into them, fascinated. 

Extending both arms protectingly 
about me, the newcomer waved 
back the physicians and scientists. 
“Stand back,” he commanded, mag- 
nificently, “and give modern surgery 
a chance!” “My famous operation 
on the nerves and ganglia at the 
base of this young man’s brain will 
relieve a pressure, and free him 
from this subnormal state which 
you have falsely called defective.” 

“No!” I managed to gasp. “I re- 
fuse to submit to such an operation. 
I refuse!” The eyes of the surgeon 
rayed forth from those awful 
apertures, and fused into mine. 
“Think,” he admonished, “think 
what it will mean to you!” 

“What will it mean?” I whispered 
fearfully. My thickening tongue 
clove to the furry roof of my 
mouth. 

“It will mean,” exulted the sur- 
geon, “that you will be able to re- 
construct Professor Determinetti’s 
‘Scroll-Puzzle-Test’ from memory.” 

“I don’t want to reconstruct Pro- 
fessor Determinetti’s Puzzle-Test,” 
I shouted, in a frenzy of rebellion. 
“I refuse to touch it! I refuse to 
submit to the oper—” A significant 
wave of the white-clad arms, and a 
thousand trolls bore down upon 
me, each extending a glass tube 
filled with vivid amber and violet 
liquids, through which swam glit- 
tering instruments like fragments 
of cruel ice. A white cone de- 
scended upon my nose and mouth, 
crowding me down, suffocating me; 
a sweet sickish odor began stran- 





gling the life from me; a rushing 
of heavy waters filled my ears; on 
its vast dark flood I was being 
rapidly borne away. As I sped out 
on the overwhelming current, a 
muffled voice followed me: ‘He 
must be saved from himself. Thus 
shall Ignorance be saved from it- 
self,—saved—saved from—” With 
one last convulsive effort to escape, 
I flung up my arms, and struck the 
glazed cover of Beyond the Finite 
magazine! It had slipped down 
over my face, as I slumbered, and 
the strong oily odor of its litho- 
graphing was cloying in my nos- 
trils. 

“Oh, goody, 


Billy is awake!” 


cried Sallie, running toward me 
with a jig-saw puzzle. 
can help me—” 

“Take that thing away,” I hissed, 
and, with one blow, I sent the tray 
spinning from her hands as she 


“Now he 


held it out to me. 

Mother, viewing the scene from 
the doorway, thrust her knitting 
into a receptacle on her arm, and 
advanced toward me. “William,” 
she exclaimed, “you are nothing but 
an ill-natured bear!” 

“An Ill-Natured Bear,” I chuckled 
aloud. Funny how a simple little 
woman like Mother (with no puz- 
zle-tests and no scalpels) could slip 
me a label that fitted me as neatly 
as a kid glove! 

“I'm _ sorry, Sis,” said I, peni- 
tently, as I knelt to help her collect 
the scattered pieces; “but, for 
Heaven’s sake, don’t bring the 
cursed thing near me again for a 
month!” 

Mother, having brought order out 
of chaos in a twinkling, laid her 
work-bag on the center table and 
called over her shoulder: “Come, 
children, we shall not wait for 
Father to-night. He has to attend 
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a meeting of the Presbytery; he is 
sitting on a Board to try the Rev. 
Dr. Daring for heresy.” 

I started violently. “How fu- 
tile!” I ejaculated. “They need 
only subject the Doctor to the in- 
fluence of Scopolamin and—” 

But Mother was already through 
the door, heading for the stairs. 
“Come, William, I’ve ordered the 
pop-overs you like so much for tea,” 
she said. A familiar appetizing 
aroma titillated my olfactory nerve. 
It warmed my heart, and opened 
my eyes. My blind masculine eyes! 
Mother’s “Suppressed Desire,” re- 
vealed to me by Professor Ferret, 
came to mind, and my hand stole to 
my vest pocket. With a flourish, I 
drew forth two tickets, disdained 
by Lillian. “Motherkins,” I said, 
with a knowing gleam in my eye, 
“how about not moping at home 
alone to-night? How would you 
like to hear Jeritza in Jenufa to- 
night?” Such a glow of delight 
came into Mother’s face, and she 
looked so adorable in that Whistler 
get-up of hers (with a ripple of 
ivory lace around her shoulders) 
that I tucked the tickets into her 
hand, and kept it tightly clasped in 
mine as we went downstairs. 

“William,” whispered the little 
Mother that had not wanted me, 
“whatever made you think of it? 
You are a perfect darling!” 

“A Perfect Darling,” 1 repeated, 
inwardly. It was my sixth label 
since I visited Aunt Jane in the 
forenoon. 

Then, as I meditatively but- 
tered a bit of foamy lightness, I 
Fletcherized (to prolong each de- 
licious morsel) and, as I Fletcher- 
ized, I reflected. I looked at 
Mother. She was not eating the 
delicacies she had ordered for my 
delectation; her eyes were on the 
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tickets, and they were full of Yet psychoanalysis has its uses. 
dreams—dreams she willingly had Mother doesn’t know to this day 
relinquished for Sallie and for me. that she owes the treat we had at 
I thanked God that I had no stand- the Opera that night to the revela- 
ardized Mother! tions of Professor Ferret. 





TANTALLON. 
By JoHN HANLON. 


THE yellow oat fields lie asleep 
Along the landlocked bay 

Where little sighing ripples creep 
To make the seaweed sway; 

So seldom does a wild wind thrill 
The waves to mutiny.— 

Dear Lord, beyond Tantallon hill, 
The sea is calling me! 


The dusk is eloquent with bells 
As cows brush through the birch, 
A deeper, clearer chiming tells 
Of service at the church; 
Then dusk is dark and all is still 
On alder grove and lea.— 
Dear Lord, beyond Tantallon hill, 
The sea is calling me! 


There must be one at home to reap 
The oats and mow the hay, 

There must be one to tend the sheep 
While, tossing far away, 

My brothers brave and love their chill 
And awful Odyssey.— 

Dear Lord, beyond Tantallon hill, 
The sea is calling me! 
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EpItep BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. THE SADNESS OF LAUGHTER. 


E power of literature endures 

not in the written words but in 
the emotions they evoke. Partic- 
ularly is this true of the drama. 
The seriousness of the intent mat- 
ters very little indeed, if laughter be 
the result. 

At one unforgettable “first night” 
in London in 1924, the chuckles of 
the audience contaminated so irre- 
sistibly the leading lady that no re- 
straint of professional ethics could 
save her. When the drama ap- 


proached its climax and the stage 
directions called for her assuming a 
triumphant attitude on the villain’s 


corpse, she sat down on him in- 
stead and began to rock to and fro 
in helpless merriment. The curtain 
was rung down hastily, but not be- 
fore the corpse had also joined in 
the general howl of hilarity. That 
play ended then and there—and for- 
ever. 

The Fool, by Channing Pollock, 
does not read well. Its machinery 
is obvious; its speeches are com- 
monplace. It evinces no imagina- 
tive effort, but the response it gains 
from its audiences is sincere and 
surprising. It arouses them emo- 
tionally and arouses them finely. 
On the other hand, The Green Hat, 
by every canon of good taste, should 
not be taken seriously. Its senti- 
ments are meretricious; its lan- 
guage is hyperbolic. Its repetitious 
use of the word “purity” under the 
existing circumstances is distinctly 
humorous, but so serious and so 
good is the acting that few see the 


humor or realize that without 
changing the lines it could have 
been produced as a simply peerless 
burlesque on the modern sex drama. 

One of the most curious exam- 
ples of the difference in racial reac- 
tions was that dreary character 
study of Gorki’s, known in English 
as The Night’s Lodging or The 
Depths. When the translation was 
produced here by Hopkins, it was 
played on a half-darkened stage 
with prodigious gloom and solem- 
nity. But it happened also to be a 
part of the repertoire of the Mos- 
cow Art Theater, and when acted 
here by them in Russian before 
Russians, the difference in the re- 
sponse was magical and arresting. 
Played under the beams of a great 
swinging lamp, the various Anglo- 
Saxons in the audience, who had 
come expecting to be harrowed, 
found themselves assisting at what 
seemed straight comedy. Appar- 
ently the Slavs could find hearty 
amusement in the rags and tatters 
of life and the variety of sordid epi- 
sode that was presented. It is com- 
forting, perhaps, to know that Rus- 
sian literature may not be entirely 
dreary to a Russian! 

There must, of course, be some 
humor in everything, or the world 
could never support the full burden 
of its sorrow. Bairnsfather found 
it in the trenches, and his cartoons 
were a fine contribution to the mo- 
rale of the Army. But his Betler 
’Ole was the laughter of the Tom- 
mies at themselves; it showed, to 
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be sure, the bandages but never the 
real wound. The really brutal part 
of What Price Glory? was to me the 
enjoyment it afforded its audiences. 
Those Marines—sodden with fa- 
tigue; reverting to the lowest; 
snarling over the girl; wounded, 
bleeding, and blinded in the dugout 
—seemed, nevertheless, the source 
of real amusement to the spectators. 
They were laughing at the blas- 
phemy of a wounded doughboy 
when I left the theater. 

There is something both innately 
sane and humorous about a man 
who prefers wild beasts to a scold- 
ing wife. I have always wondered 


whether it were that thesis that in- 
spired Mr. Shaw with Androcles or 
whether; out of perversity, he just 
wanted to show that martyrs need 
not be treated too seriously. Two 
years ago I made up my mind—out 
of perversity—that I would see the 


crowd at a bullfight and leave be- 
fore the baiting of the animal be- 
gan. Everyone told me it was a 
difficult thing to do, as the crowd, 
which is not a pleasant one, objects 
to being disturbed. However, the 
purpose was accomplished, and in 
the half-hour that I sat in that cor- 
redor, before and as the procession 
entered, I suddenly realized what 
the Colosseum meant to the Roman 
populace. Unless you have been 
part of a crowd of people with their 
blood lust aroused, you will never 
know quite what the atmosphere is 
like. It is as unlike one of our foot- 
ball crowds as a battle is like a 
West Point parade. There is a cu- 
rious tensity in the air, an ugly 


sense of excitement. There is little 
laughing, only an undercurrent of 
comment, and if some one inter- 
feres with his neighbor or jostles 
one of the audience, one fancies one 
hears a snarl. When the proces- 
sion enters, there is a stiffening of 
every nerve fiber. Take that audi- 
ence back twenty centuries, multi- 
ply every cruel passion twenty 
times, and you will have some con- 
ception of what the populace at the 
Colosseum might have been. And 
into that great blazing arena—han- 
died like the criminals, their purity 
exposed to the vilest ribaldry; their 
flesh given to the most hideous tor- 
ture—were thrust really and truly 
young girls and old women, women 
of refinement, men and women who 
had the capacity to suffer whatever 
there was to suffer in the most ter- 
rible degree. They did it for their 
faith, that they have handed on to 
us to-day, and whether we may be- 
lieve in it or no, we must acknowl- 
edge that no one could have made a 
more noble or purer sacrifice. They 
are fine even in burlesque. That 
they were gay even during their 
march to the butchery, is really a 
beautiful inspiration of Mr. Shaw’s. 
We must thank him for that. The 
renegade who is eaten by the lion 
on his way to the pagan altar is fair 
game. But the agony of Ferrovius, 
when he prays for strength to suf- 
fer and finds his arm stronger than 
his soul, makes the laughter he 
plays for rather cheap. We can 
laugh at everything, as we said be- 
fore, but perhaps the laughter is the 
saddest part of it. E. VR. W. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


THE Master Bui_per.—The blend 
of realistic detail and poetic fancy 
in this curious work of genius 


makes it unique even among the 
symbolic plays of Ibsen. It is, in- 
deed, more like a parable, for the 
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outer and inner story are each so 
complete. There are the very hu- 
man characters of Solness, of Mrs. 
Solness, and of Hilda; there is the 
story of the middle-aged artist 
swept up by the apparition of the 
young girl visitor, torn with sym- 
pathy for his wife, with jealousy of 
the younger men, and desire for 
fame and yet more fame. And 
above and beyond them all is the 
soul of men, struggling toward an 
ideal. Solness has proved once 
again that genius must be begotten 
in labor. He has learned to build 
homes for other men through the 
loss of his own. But he feels that 
this law of compensation has not 
been just to his wife, whom the 
desolating fire robbed of her chil- 
dren. She is not able to share his 
artistic triumphs, and, because he 
feels her unhappiness like a damp 
cloak about him, he is the more in- 


tent on achieving his own ambi- 


tions. He is unfair to his competi- 
tors, he is sick with everything, 
when suddenly Hilda appears. 
Hilda, with her knapsack and 
knickerbockers, — the spirit of 
youth, frank, ruthless, imperative. 
Solness has never been able or has 
never tried to merge his personal 
ambition into a larger one. His 
heart still echoes with the same cry 
as Hilda’s that he must carry aloft 
his own laurels. For it is always 
his own reputation that he has tried 
to build up in stone. But Hilda 
wants neither his churches nor his 
homes; she demands a castle in the 
air for their dreams. She insists 
that he be the ideal builder that she 
has pictured to herself. When 
Mrs. Solness implores him not to 
try to climb, himself, to the top- 
most tower of their new home with 
the wreath that will mark its com- 
pletion, Hilda bids him mount. 
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But it is too late. His soul is too 
heavy now to soar. He falls. But 
to Hilda he has achieved the stars; 
he will live now beautifully in her 
dream, and she cries triumphantly 
as the curtain falls, “My—my mas- 
ter builder!” 

As Hilda, Miss Eva Le Gallienne 
does a fine and delicate study. 
She is, incarnate, the young ideal. 
She is naive and yet discerning; she 
is as fresh and free as the first wind 
of the morning. She has all the ter- 
rible power of the single purpose- 
siveness of youth. Her entrance 
seems to bring in with it a current 
of new air. Though she has the 
simple selfishness of the young, the 
latent woman in her responds to 
the suffering of Mrs. Solness. When 
Hilda suddenly discovers how sadly 
the older woman has been hurt, she 
knows that she must never take 
Solness away from his wife. Mrs. 
Solness has never found her hus- 
band’s spirit, but she clings to his 
body, and it is she who loses that 
for herself, for it is her cry of fear 
which causes him to fall to the 
ground. 

“Hilda’s character,” says Bran- 
des, “in its marked individuality, 
freshness, and brilliancy, outshines 
all the female figures of contempo- 
rary literature. Ibsen has produced 
no such effective character since 
The Doll’s House or Ghosts nor in- 
deed any work of such superb qual- 
ity at once so natural and so preter- 
natural.” He and Huneker and 
Maeterlinck agree that it is the pur- 
est poetry of any of Ibsen’s plays. 
“Never,” says Huneker, “has his art 
been so clairvoyant.” The Master 
Builder is a drama of the spirit. 
Miss Le Gallienne has been brave to 
attempt its production. She has 
justified her courage.—At the Prin- 
cess Theater. E. VR. W. 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.—Mr. 
Hampden and Miss Barrymore have 
taken The Merchant of Venice as 
their second play this season. It is 
a question whether the choice is a 
happy one. The Merchant of Ven- 
ice is not a good play. It belongs 
among the earlier Shakespeare ef- 
forts, and the time will probably 
come when the modern audience, in 
spite of Shylock, will discard the 
play entirely. The present per- 
formance is chiefly noteworthy 
on account of Mr. Hampden’s dis- 
tinguished interpretation of the 
réle of Shylock. It is his best part 
since his Cyrano of two seasons be- 
fore. It should stand very high 
among acting achievement. He 
succeeds in making the Jew a gen- 
uinely commanding figure, emo- 
tionally and intellectually towering 
above the Venetian gallants with 
whom he comes in contact. He is 


old and tired. He is embittered by 


persecution. But he retains an in- 
tegrity of character and racial self- 
respect. Mr. Hampden’s handling 
of the part is marked by clarity and 
the highest emotional vigor. His 
gestures are ingenious and highly 
colored, and his reading has both 
variety and richness. He makes his 
Shylock typical of all tortured hu- 
manity, and there was never a mo- 
ment, even in the trial scene, when 
he did not hold the audience’s sym- 
pathy. A very noble performance. 
Miss Barrymore does not rise to 
the standard set by Mr. Hampden. 
She was very beautiful, and her cos- 
tumes were delightful. There was 
a moment of real beauty, at the be- 
ginning of the casket scene, as she 
stood in rose and gold brocade fac- 
ing a Bassanio with flame-colored 
hair and circlets in his ears. But 
Miss Barrymore’s handling of Por- 
tia’s part smacked of drawing-room 
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comedy. She was gracious, con- 
trolled, and charming. But she left 
both her own deeper emotions and 
those of her audience uninvolved. 
She was at her best in the trial 
scene, where she played with assur- 
ance and humor. Her reading of 
verse is rich in sound but without 
variety. A very good piece of act- 
ing is done by Mr. Cecil Yapp as 
Launcelot Gobbo. The Bassanio of 
Mr. Maurice Colbourne is a little 
stiff, but charming to look upon. 
The stage sets are more reminis- 
cent of the old school than the new. 
The least successful was that of 
Portia’s home, the interior. There 
was, however, a delightful Italian 
garden in the “On such a night 
scene,” which atoned for much.— 
At the Hampden Theater. J.B. 


THE DyssuK.—The most impres- 
sive modern drama given in New 
York in many years is at the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse. Out of Bol- 
shevist Russia, by one of those 
strange ironical tricks which the 
spirit of art can play on individuals 
or communities, has emerged a play 
saturated with the mystical spirit of 
an oppressed race. Out of a coun- 
try gone mad with revolution comes 
this beautiful and balanced work 
of art, in which the forces of the 
unseen world are not only acknowl- 
edged, but become dramatic pivots 
of problems cosmic in their signif- 
icance. 

The author, Ansky, whose real 
name was S. Rappaport, died a 
month before the premiére of The 
Dybbuk in the Jewish theater at 
Moscow. According to the account 
of his life by his close friend, Chaim 
Zhitlowsky, given in the program, 
he had wandered through Europe, a 
political emigrant steeping himself 
in the folklore of the Jewish peo- 








ple, their legends, their sacred tra- 
ditions, their songs and stories. A 
Hebrew by birth, at one time a day 
laborer in the salt mines of Russia, 
and for many years in constant con- 
tact with his fellow Jews of all 
classes, he was abundantly pre- 
pared to focus his sympathies, and 
his broad understanding of Jewish 
folk life, in this distinguished work 
of art. 

The Dybbuk is a play, indeed, of 
the synagogues, of Hebraic mysti- 
cism, and of the Chassidic Ghetto. 
Chassidism, with its emphasis on 
religious ecstasy, on the emotional 
approach to Deity, on the intercom- 
munication of spirits, and their 
power for good or evil, forms the 
mysterious arabesque against which 
the stark reality of the play is pre- 
sented. In the first act within the 
Synagogue, the student Chonon— 
promised before his birth to the 
girl Leah before hers—endures the 
agony of being drawn against the 
will of his spirit to her earthly 
beauty. The promise of the two 
fathers to betroth a girl-child to a 
boy-child has not been kept. The 
father of Chonon is dead, and the 
father of Leah, wealthy and ambi- 
tious, does not wish a poor student 
for his son-in-law. 

Chonon is sharing the mysterious 
secret of Dionysius the Areopagite 
that evil is but undeveloped good. 
He practises Kabalah, “utters the 
Dual Name—both good and evil” 
and his soul leaves his body to ob- 
sess that of his betrothed. Only 
by the powerful exorcism of Rabbi 
Aesrael is the possessive spirit of 
the dead man sent away from the 
bride, who was to have been his, but 
was pledged to another. In a scene 
without parallel ever on the New 
York stage, the Rabbi and his as- 
sistants, with their lighted candles, 
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command the stubborn spirit within 
the form of Leah to depart. Their 
exorcisms are in vain, until they 
threaten the soul of Chonon with 
excommunication from the fold of 
Jacob’s sons and daughters. Leah, 
half lifeless after the ordeal, is left 
alone, while the relieved kin go in 
search of the wealthy bridegroom. 
But from the air come the words, 
“I left thy body to return unto thy 
soul,” and Leah dying, the lovers 
gain together the spiritual plane, 
the goal and reward of their suf- 
fering. 

The play is not only beautifully 
staged, but rendered with the great- 
est fidelity to the customs of the 
Jewish sect which follows Chassidic 
traditions. The sirange minor 
chants, the recitation of the Psalms, 
the kissing of the Holy Scrolls, the 
bearded figures of the rabbis and 
their assistants, take the audience 
not only to far Judea and the legal 
rigidities of the Talmud, but into 
the wonder-haunted world of Kab- 
alah. 

A scene of fantastic beauty is the 
dance of the Bride with the beggars, 
a symbol perhaps of the dance of the 
soul with the lower forces of the 
earth before joining her true Bride- 
groom. 

It is not strange that this unique 
play conquered even raw, red Rus- 
sia and held enthralled in the very 
seat of anarchy and anti-Hebraic 
manifestation men and women 
weary of the Revolution before it 
had well begun. 

“*The Dybbuk’ is essentially He- 
braic and Zionist. The Revolution 
is emphatically anti-Hebrew and 
anti-Zionist. “The Dybbuk’ is ul- 
tra-mystical. The Revolution is 
ultra-materialistic. “The Dybbuk’ 
is profoundly religious. The Revo- 
lution wages war on religion.” 

















And in spite of all this the play 
dominated Moscow! 

Perhaps there is hope for Russia! 
At least in this supreme instance a 
play was greater than a Revolu- 
tion!—At the Neighborhood Play- 
house. A. MCC. S. 


THE SONG OF THE FLAME.—The 
glamour of grand opera is fast de- 
parting. Time was when one sat in 
the darkened Metropolitan waiting 
for the curtain to rise with the awed 
feeling that one was to officiate at 
some superb and unique function; 
but to hear Aida as we give it in 
New York—with its palms in 1850 
jardiniéres featuring Cleopatra’s 
garden, with its Ballet Négre in ill- 
fitting chocolate-colored tights, with 
an Amneris bursting out of a scant 
pink satin tea gown—is poor con- 
trast in regard to scenic display 
with a magnified operetta such as 
Hammerstein presents in The Song 
of the Flame with Tessa Kosta as 
the prima donna. The lavishness is 
in fact almost oppressive. One 
glittering scene follows another. 
When the Russian Art Choir stops 
singing, the American Ballet be- 
gins. Costumes of brilliant color- 
ing dazzle one in their rapid succes- 
sion. It is rather like the new color 
organ—a phantasmagoria of shift- 
ing lights and shades, of purples 
and reds and silver and brocades. 
And rather overweighted by it all 
is a libretto that has great dramatic 
possibilities. The plot is really a 
good one: the young Russian revo- 
lutionist, The Flame, who finds her- 
self carried off by the mob to at- 
tack her hero’s palace; but as the 
villain happens to be the comedian 
—and a very poor one at that—the 
story really never has a chance to 
emerge quite fairly. The best part 
of the opera is in the second act, 
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when the ballet in snow-white are 
posed against a red background and 
when the Russian Choir sings. 
Tessa Kosta’s voice is as sweet as 
ever and her “Song of the Flame” 
is a good one. The “Cossack Love 
Song” and one called “Vodka” are 
also certainly destined to be with 
us for a long time.—At the Forty- 
fourth Street Theater. &. VR. W. 


Tue Patsy is chiefly remarkable 
for the charm of Miss Claiborne 
Foster, her present vehicle being 
purely insignificant, yet withal it is 
a cheerful little comedy with occa- 
sional sharp flashes of humor. But 
the character drawing, except for 
the heroine, is crude and rather 
static. The disagreeable sister is 
continually disagreeable; the nag- 
ging tearful mother is continually 
skirting hysteria; her husband is 
continually bickering with them 
both. At the rise of each curtain 
one knows just about what each of 
them will say. But Pat herself is 
a wholly engaging young person 
and the skill of Miss Foster puts 
variety in all her scenes. The witti- 
cisms that she has learned by heart 
are very funny as she says them. 
We are really glad that The Patsy 
isn’t a better play, for in that case 
Miss Foster would play in it too 
long, and there must be another 
Peg o’ my Heart waiting for her 
somewhere.—At the Booth Thea- 
ter. E. VR. W. 


ANDROCLES AND THE LioNn.—It is 
a good many years since Granville 
Barker first gave New York Andro- 
cles and left us Mr. O. P. Heggie. 
There are many differences between 
the Barker and the Theater Guild’s 
present production. There is also 


much difference between Androcles 
and the Guild’s revival of Arms and 
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the Man. The latter is chiefly re- 
markable for the delicacy of the 
playing of Mr. Lunt and Miss Fon- 
tanne, and for the lightness and 
charm with which they invest the 
whole performance. Androcles 
strikes a strumming note compared 
to their light touch. The forest of 
Granville Barker’s production— 
composed, as I remember, of flut- 
tering bits of silk—is now garish 
instead of fantastic. The Seven 
Hills of Rome point crookedly and 
orange against the sky. And 
Henry Travers has a nasal drawi 
and is a little more simpleton than 
simple. But what really hurt us 
most was the Lion. That engaging 
beast has lost his leonine gestures 
for those of the comic supplement. 
He is entirely conventionalized and 
much closer to the realm of Krazy 
Kat than the jungle. The only per- 


son who keeps the production out 
of the realm of pure burlesque is 


Miss Eames. The Emperor is 
farced to the last degree. Of course, 
the Guild has a perfect right to 
claim Androcles as farce rather 
than as fancy, and they are con- 
sistent in their treatment. At 
least the scene in the greenroom of 
the Colosseum is not so horrible in 
their hands. But the psychology is 
certainly wrong when the stage di- 
rection makes the waiting Chris- 
tians huddle limply in corners be- 
fore their ordeal. The ecstasy of 
faith that was to sustain them 
would, we believe, be shown in at- 
titudes of either exaltation or 
prayer, or else, like the renegade, 
they would all have asked for in- 
cense. The Man of Destiny pre- 
cedes Androcles; in that Mr. Tom 
Powers makes a much better 
Bonaparte than a Roman Captain. 
But it does not seem a particularly 
happy combination bill. For the 
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endless argument between Na- 
poleon and The Lady is carried on 
in Androcles between the Captain 
and Lavinia. Both couples engage 
in dialectic that is always more 
Shavian than it is either Napoleonic 
or Roman. Miss Eames is an in- 
teresting and incisive figure in both 
réles, her cameo-like profile being 
particularly effective for the pa- 
trician Roman lady. Mr. Powers 
as the young Napoleon reads with 
fine acumen the long speech at the 
end on the English and their prin- 
ciples, which is really the best ex- 
cuse for the play.—At the Klaw 
Theater. E. VR. W. 


YounG Woop.ey.—This play 
demonstrates once again the curi- 
ous fact that in all the world there 
seems to be no more dangerous ele- 
ment than a good woman in 
trouble. Bad women are branded 
so that one may guard against 
them. They also preserve a certain 
sense of proportion that often 
makes for decency. But a woman 
who is used to goodness, once 
placed in temptation, will justify 
her sin and cover it with her man- 
tle of virtue while a tatter of it is 
left. It is one of these “good” wom- 
en who is the tragedy of Young 
Woodley—so desolating a tragedy 
that one wonders if the author were 
unwise or very, very wise to have 
written it. It is the tragedy of 
youth, of youth reaching out its 
hand for the ideal, daring to touch 
the lily to find that its root is sunk 
deep in the mud. Young Woodley 
has been writing sonnets to the 
young wife of the housemaster of 
his English public school. Amid 
the shoddy sex standards of some 
of his associates he has kept his 
own very pure. But Mrs. Simmons 
is bored with school life and her 
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oldish husband. She leads young 
Woodley on against his protests 
until discovery and the threats of 
her husband force her to dismiss 
him summarily. He believes that 
she has only been playing with him 
—which is really true. He loses 
his head—dabbles in dirt, and final- 
ly is expelled from the school. All 
hope for his university career is 
ended. This woman, who is still 
technically “good,” has more ef- 
fectually tarnished his youth than 
any “bad” woman could or would 
have attempted. The ethical weak- 
ness of the play is that the hus- 
band, who talks with great good 
sense about keeping a healthy spirit 
alive among the boys, is made 
thoroughly unsympathetic, while 
his wife, frightened into repentance 
after the harm is done and her 
craving for excitement is gratified, 
is treated more leniently by the 
author. 


The finest part of the play is, of 
course, the acting of Glenn Hunter. 
The simplicity of his technique has 
a certain lyric quality. His pauses 


are pregnant. When he tears up 
his sonnets it is the burial of all 
boyhood. Personally we regret 
continuously that, with all his other 
gifts, he has never given the proper 
attention to his voice. He will have 
to school it before he can reach the 
heights that should be his. Barry- 
more, faced with the same prob- 
lem,—the problem that most 
American actors must encounter,— 
worked like a slave and acquired 
English as he lost his Broadwayese. 
London praised his elocution. Ed- 
ward Crandall, who plays the part 
of Woodley’s best friend, has a well- 
placed voice and good diction. We 
have an idea that Mr. Crandall will 
have a future. Miss Gahagan, who 
plays the part of the restless wife, 


never varies her tempo, nor does 
she ever seem to leave her seat on 
the sofa. The scenes among the 
boys have the swiftest and most di- 
rect movement, although, particu- 
larly in the first act, they are not 
too savory. If there are people who 
have enjoyed the haunting experi- 
ence of seeing Young Woodley, they 
certainly could not have been par- 
ents.—At the Belmont Theater. 

E. VR. W. 


Easy Virtve.—Without the more 
sensational qualities of The Vor- 
tex, Easy Virtue, the third play of 
Mr. Coward’s to be produced this 
season, is of finer weave. In it Mr. 
Coward has followed the lead of 
Pinero and he has followed it ex- 
tremely well. As an example of 
what one might call the classic 
British school of drama it is well- 
nigh. perfect. Its three acts are 
neatly and robustly constructed. It 
rises to a fine climax at the close of 
Act IL, and the last curtain as 
played by Miss Cowl is so com- 
pelling as to hold one in one’s seat 
even on a rainy night with a knowl- 
edge of the paucity of taxis. Mr. 
Coward has profited by his study of 
the English drama. He knew that 
Shakespeare had found sure and le- 
gitimate dramatic material for all 
time in the Closet Scene of Hamlet, 
and though it rather breaks the 
tempo of The Vortez, the conflict 
between the mother and son pro- 
vides a flaring finish. Easy Virtue 
is built up more or less on the 
theme provided by Paula Tanque- 
ray’s immortal if depressing line, 
that the future is the past entered 
by another gate. It proves the 
power of environment and the im- 
mutable laws of English county so- 
ciety. The title applies to the stain- 
less female members of the Whit- 
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taker family who find it impossible 
to forget the alien antecedents of 
young Whittaker’s wife. Like 
Paula Tanqueray, the boredom of 
the country is too much for Larita 
Whittaker’s overstimulated spirit. 
She loves her young husband sin- 
cerely; she loves him enough to 
make a grand and sacrificial re- 
nouncement of him; but as she has 
always loved her own self more 
than any one else, she doesn’t love 
him enough to make the small 
hourly sacrifices that would have 
made their daily life possible. She 
is the type of woman, and it is a 
very true one, the type that will 
always be superb in the larger 
moments, but that cannot stand 
the smaller ones, when the con- 
tinual applauding of her husband’s 
tennis, would have kept him su- 
premely happy. 

The scene between the husband 
and wife in the second act is a 


finely analytical piece of psycholo- 
gy. In real life we have watched 
two such cases of brilliant selfish 
women devoted to shallow younger 
men whom they have never had the 


patience or the tact to hold. Itisa 
real tragedy and the more subtle 
and interesting feature of the play. 
The side which the title emphasizes 
is that in which Larita, when the 
ugliest episode of her past is fer- 
reted out by her family-in-law, sud- 
denly turns on them and tells them 
some home truths about their own 
self-righteousness. Miss Jane Cowl 
makes the most of this scene, as 
she does of all the others. In fact, 
throughout she does a singularly 
perfect piece of work. So curiously 
exact is she in the type she depicts 
that it seemed as if she must have 
studied from life a certain glittering 
personality we happen to count 
among our friends—the antithesis 
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of the Juliet she once created. The 
rest of the production ranks with 
the highest of the high standards 
Mr. Frohman likes to maintain. 
Mr. Halliwell Hobbes, the unforget- 
table Father Hyacinth of The Swan, 
plays with his own unique sym- 
pathy the elder Whittaker, the only 
Whittaker with a sense of humor 
and a sense of sinfulness. The rest 
of the cast are, each in his or her 
way, excellent. It is also a comfort 
to see people in the country wear- 
ing country clothes and not the 
lacy concoctions that were once the 
fashion on our stages. Each mem- 
ber of the Whittaker family is a 
distinct type. Through their own 
self-righteousness they thrust the 
younger woman who is trying to 
live a new life, back to her old as- 
sociations. Like the husband in 
Craig’s Wife, Miss Cowl has an 
iconoclastic finish to her second 
act, her vengeance being wreaked 
on the plaster Venus; but her lines 
are so good that she doesn’t really 
need the force of the physical 
crash, and we confess that the di- 
rect symbolism of what breaking 
the Venus might mean was rather 
lost upon us. Had she torn up De- 
brett’s County Families it would 
have been more pointed. But in 
every other point Easy Virtue as a 
play seems a far better piece of 
work than is Craig’s Wife. It will 
be interesting to note the future 
race between Mr. Kelly and Mr. 
Coward. So far as the acting is 
concerned, Miss Cowl and Miss 
Herne are very even.—At the Em- 
pire Theater. E. VR. W. 


STRONGER THAN Love. — Miss 
Nance O’Neil, although not an ac- 
tress of great originality, can al- 
ways be depended upon for 4 
smooth and satisfactory perform- 
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ance neither overemphasized nor 
underplayed. As Anna de Bernois, 
Duchesse de Niévres, in this play 
from the Italian, La Nemica of 
Dario Niccodemi, she is excellent if 
not always casting the glamour of 
the ancient French nobility over the 
audience. But, at least, she did 
more in this direction than the 
other members of the company. 
But they did their best, and their 
best, though reminiscent of Broad- 
way, sufficed to carry the drama. 
Ralph Forbes, however, deserves es- 
pecial mention. As Marius, tor- 
tured by doubt and his foster 
mother’s growing coldness, Mr. 
Forbes gave a brilliant and beauti- 
ful performance, full of tenderness, 
dignity, and strong emotional ap- 
peal. Marius is supposedly the eld- 
est son of the widowed Duchess, 


but in reality the illegitimate child 
of her husband, adopted by her 
through devotion to the late Duke. 
In the chapel scene, Frederick 
Perry’s rendering of the réle of His 
Eminence Monseigneur Guido de 
Bernois was, within its limits, very 
impressive. The play itself, although 
highly conventional in plot and 
situation, is so much finer in tone 
than certain others now on Broad- 
way that it affords not only the re- 
freshment of relief but two hours 
and a half of good English un- 
marred by slang, vulgarity, or pro- 
fanity and with ideals of duty— 
“Duty is stronger than love”—kept 
well in the foreground. For this 
type of play alone, Mr. Carl Reed, 
the producer, deserves our fervent 
thanks.—At the Belasco Theater. 
A. MCC, S. 


Ill. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


1. November. 


THe Vortex.—Noel Coward’s 
English society drama written to 
show the jazzed rhythm of modern 
life. Played by the author with the 
original London cast.—At the 
Henry Miller Theater. 


THe GREEN Hat.—Really a bur- 
lesque, but taken seriously by many 
on account of Katherine Cornell’s 
popularity—At the Broadhurst 
Theater. 


2. December. 


THE VaGABOND KinG.—A musi- 
cal version of If 1 Were King, with 
Dennis King. The best musical 
play of the season.—At the Casino 
Theater. 


Craic’s Wire.—A serious play by 


the author of The Show-off ; bright- 
ented by Miss Chrystal Herne.—At 
the Morosco Theater. 


THE EnemMy.—A _ propaganda 
peace play by Channing Pollock 
with much verbal propaganda.—At 
the Times Square Theater. 


DearREStT ENeEMy.—A _ musical 
comedy about Mrs. Murray and the 
Revolution in New York. Not 
much above the average.—At the 
Knickerbocker Theater. 


3. January. 


HAMLET IN MopERN Dress.—One 
of the outstanding productions of 
the season, with a very fine Ham- 
let in Basil Sydney.—At the Heck- 
scher Foundation. 


THe Last or Mrs. CHEYNEY.— 
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Lonsdale’s wittiest comedy, with 
Ina Claire and A. E. Matthews— 
highly recommended.—At the Ful- 
ton Theater. 


THe Butrer aNnp Ecc Man.—A 
very American comedy of play pro- 
duction and quite as funny as its 
reputation.—At the Longacre Thea- 
ter. 


A Lapy’s Virtue.—Miss Rachel 
Crothers’s best drama, featuring the 
Nash sisters.—At the Bijou Thea- 
ter. 


A Man’s Man.—A highly realis- 
tic dramatic comedy of “flat” life 
and young America in the making. 
—At the Fifty-second Street Thea- 
ter. 


ALIAS THE Deacon.—Mr. Berton 
Churchill’s deacon is a real cre- 
ation, and an entertaining melo- 
drama surrounds him.—aAt the 
Hudson Theater. 
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ARMS AND THE MAN.—An almost 
perfect revival in which Mr. Lunt 
and Miss Fontanne surpass them- 
selves.—At the Garrick Theater. 


CuHar.Lot’s Review.—Miss Bea- 
trice Lillie, Miss Gertrude Law- 
rence, and Mr. Buchanan would 
make any evening’s entertainment 
worth while. They are as clever as 
ever in this revue.—At the Selwyn 
Theater. 


YounGc Bioop.—A disappointing 
comedy by James Forbes with a 
fine cast.—At the Ritz Theater. 


TweLve Mites Out.—A _ melo- 
drama of hijackers and rum run- 
ners, as coarse as it is interesting. 
—At the Playhouse. 


THe ScHoot For ScANDAL.—A 
most charming revival with a very 
charming Lady Teazle in Mrs. In- 
sull, a particularly enjoyable per- 
formance.—At the Eltinge Theater. 








The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





LEADING THE SIMPLE LIFE ON MONT BLANC. 


those who set the pleasures of 

the table before everything else, 

the simple life on eternally snow- 
clad Mont Blanc is not to be recom- 
mended. For the little chalets 
which hang midway between the 
forests of fir trees and the snow- 
line are far distant from the bak- 
er’s and the butcher’s shop in the 
valley below. The journey down 
the mountain takes but a couple of 
hours, perhaps less as one grows 
accustomed to the tortuous, be- 
flowered pathway and to the unkind 
stones which are forever rolling un- 
der tired feet. But the return climb 
is a very different affair, for, two 
miles an hour being the regulation 
pace, and the net-bag of groceries 
and other provisions weighing 
heavily, at least five hours must be 
spent in seeking the happy home. 
A peasant lad might, of course, be 
dispatched on the errand; a friendly 
herdsman who is bound for the 
Chamonix cattle market is ready to 
undertake une commission. Out- 
side assistance, however, is foreign 
to the really simple life. Besides, 
violent exercise is needed, the 
mountain air being fattening—dis- 


astrously so. Consequently, the 
“mad Englishman,” who prefers 
roughing it in a three-roomed pine 
hut to the (by comparison) palatial 
comfort of a Haute Savoie hotel, 
does his own marketing—once a 
week. 


The tramp is not forgotten under 
two days.... 
Mountain deer and wild honey 


—this means short commons 
where mutton chops and loaves are 
concerned, though starvation is 
avoided. For the Robinson Crusoe 
of the Alps may, with luck, bowl 
over an occasional mountain deer; 
and there always is wild honey, 
thick, white, and filling. Mean- 
while, deer being inconveniently 
scarce, a huge tin of biscuits comes 
in handy. There may, in fact, be 
days when biscuits spread with 
honey form the sole diet, relieved 
by a drink from the torrent of 
snow-water—unless a mountain 
dairy farmer has cream cheese and 
yellow butter for sale. Or there is 
the alternative of an additional pil- 
grimage to Chamonix and its at- 
tendant climb to the haunt of the 
eagle and the chamois. All things 
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considered, half rations are best. 
So healthy. 

One does (or should do) one’s 
own cooking, gathering sticks for 
the kitchen fire in the adjoining 
forest. They, alas, take consider- 
able finding, and half of them have 
a singularly tiresome habit of re- 
fusing to burn. Mercifully, biscuits 
are ready cooked, while honey 
needs no culinary assistance. 
Honey, by the way, becomes cloy- 
ingly sweet after a time; and even 
the most superior biscuits develop a 
quality which is the reverse of in- 
teresting, particularly when the sim- 
ple lifer’s thoughts turn to a fruit 
salad and other unobtainable sum- 
mer joys. Strong is the temptation 
to descend to the hotel, several 
thousand feet below, there to savor 
a change of diet. But no; the spirit 
of the simple life forbids the gour- 
mandizing jaunt. Conscientious- 


ness demands a life that lives up to 


Mont Blanc. 

Should cooking operations prove 
a hopeless failure, and the cook be- 
come hungry to the verge of des- 
peration, there is nothing for it but 
to call in assistance. Follows a visit 
to the nearest chalet, an interview 
with the eldest daughter (a strap- 
ping lass with forget-me-not-blue 
eyes and flaxen hair), and a bar- 
gain is struck. Though not exactly 
a cordon bleu, dainty dishes are her 
specialty. 

One rises early; there is no es- 
caping from the healthy ordeal. At 
four o'clock the picturesquely-clad 
boy who controls the movements of 
the goats blows his mountain horn. 
The engaging animals bleat in 
chorus; two cocks (loud-voiced 
poultry are they) crow a duet; and 
the cows moo—not too unmusically. 
A chamois calls to his mate, and to- 
gether they speed up the mountain, 
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taking crevices in their stride. 
Every tree, bush, and shrub is alive 
with little birds, who are all of a 
twitter. Further sleep is impossi- 
ble, besides ’tis so pleasant to take a 
walk in one’s pajamas, after rolling 
in and rubbing oneself with the vir- 
gin snow. Delicious, too, is the sen- 
sation caused by standing under a 
high altitude waterfall. Truly, no 
bath in all the wide world of baths 
can touch it; invigorated beyond ex- 
pression, the bather is ready to do 
any mortal thing—even to cook his 
breakfast. Incidentally, he sam- 
ples the snow-and-waterfall bath at 
intervals during the long, hot day. 
And upon each occasion an added 
pleasure is discovered. 

The postman’s visit is a very rare 
occurrence, letters seldom being di- 
rected to the Alpine inhabitants. 
So Robinson Crusoe arranges a 
signal with an obliging Chamonix 
post office official, who, every morn- 
ing at ten o’clock, climbs on to the 
roof of the Bureau des postes et 
télégraphes, and waves a white 
sheet. One wave signifies three let- 
ters, or newspapers, two waves, six; 
and Crusoe, observing the maneu- 
vers through his trusty field-glasses, 
keeps count of the ever-increasing 
pile. Finally, he dispatches a sure- 
footed mountaineer for the budget 
—to learn that life is much the 
same everywhere. 

“Is this,” you may ask, “in ac- 
cordance with the true spirit of Al- 
pinism?” Quite; otherwise your 
scribe would not have done it. A 
stickler for the conventions is he; 
none more so. 

As a rule, the hardy peasants take 
no interest in the news of the outer 
world, or in the doings of the great. 
They have never heard of Monsieur 
Poincaré, of Mr. Lloyd George, or of 
Mr. “Pussyfoot” Johnson’s heroic 
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attempts to reduce the injudicious 
consumption of whisky to a deci- 
mal point. But the patriarchs of 
the hilltop, together with their off- 
spring and countless grandchildren, 
are not above profiting by the pres- 
ence of a newspaper-reading sage in 
their midst. On a Sunday evening 
they call at his unpretentious chalet 
and ply him with artless questions: 
“Is it true that a single arrondisse- 
ment of Paris is larger than the 
whole of the Chamonix valley?” “Is 
is a positive fact that Scotchmen 
wear petticoats?” “Are there snow- 
covered mountains in other coun- 
tries?” And so on and so forth. 
The senior patriarch who “as- 
sists” at the informal reception has 
(in his youth) traveled beyond 
Mont Blanc. As a very young man 


he acted as courrier to an English 
lordling, whom he accompanied to 
London; his remembrance of the 
policemen’s tall hats is amongst the 


vivid impressions gained during an 
unusually long life. The ancient, 
thanks to the lordling’s interest, 
witnessed Queen Alexandra’s wed- 
ding; and in the sixties, he saw a 
duel fought on Calais sands. For 
many decades these reminiscences 
have made him the revered oracle 
of the mountainside. Should a 
grandchild with a thirst for knowl- 
edge wish to know if a pot of gold 
really is to be found where the rain- 
bow ends, gran’pére is the man to 
enlighten him. He has a reply to 
each query. 

Recently, this Alpine Father Wil- 
liam has manifested an interest in 
the things that really matter. His 
vague recollection of the Great War 
prompts him to ask what has be- 
come of the ex-Kaiser; and he occa- 
sionally inquires after the health of 
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Queen Victoria. *"Twould be cruel 
to inform him of the changes which 
time has wrought in the British 
dynasty. Consideration is due to 
oracles. 

There is a trifling drawback to 
leading the simple life on Mont 
Blanc: the _ pestiferous insects, 
which are eternally (and infernally) 
buzzing and biting. Above the 
snow line they, fortunately, do not 
flourish; but the pastureland is 
their happy hunting-ground. The 
most pestilential of the lot is a brute 
known as the taon, which, after 
making a meal off all the cattle in 
the neighborhood, sets its affections 
on human blood. Not only does its 
sting affect the bitten part, but the 
poison makes a tour of one’s body, 
three week’s swelling and discom- 
fort following. Such was the fate 
of your ill-starred chronicler the 
day he entered into possession of 
his chalet. Viciously stung while 
innocently culling a nosegay of 
gentians and Alpine rhododendrons 
at five o’clock in the morning, by 
nightfall he had swollen to the size 
of a baby balloon. Certainly, the 
botanist carried an antidote in his 
pajama pocket—a handy little bot- 
tle of ammoniated eau de Cologne. 
But the cork, like all French corks, 
being of inferior quality, had 
parted company with the phial. 
Gone was the precious fluid—when 
most wanted. 

Apart from the insects, a hermit’s 
life on Mont Blanc is an enlighten- 
ing and agreeable experience, pro- 
vided that a large box of books has 
been carted up the mountain on 
muleback. Without one’s portable 
library the days might be—well, a 
trifle wearisome. 

GeorGeE CECIL. 
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THE LEAGUE OF BELGIAN FARMERS. 


E Rev. Dr. Edwin V. O’Hara, 

Director of the Rural Life Bu- 
reau of the N. C. W. C. Social Ac- 
tion Department, who is now tour- 
ing Europe studying rural welfare 
work in preparation for courses he 
will offer at Notre Dame University, 
is contributing a series of articles 
on his observations abroad to the 
N. C. W. C. News Service. In his 
first article he treats of the League 
of Belgian Farmers. 

Louvain—vwrites Dr. O’Hara— 
has many claims on the considera- 
tion of Catholics everywhere and es- 
pecially in America. For five hun- 
dred years it has been the seat of a 
great Catholic university, and dur- 
ing the past century it has sent 
many devoted missionaries to the 
United States. It is, however, of in- 
terest to the present writer chiefly 
because it is the center of the most 
effective organization of Catholic 
farmers in the world. It is worth 
a trip to Belgium to meet Canon 
Suytgaerens, who for twenty years 
has played the chief part in organ- 
izing one hundred thousand Flem- 
ish peasants into the economic, 
social, and religious association 
known as the “Boerenbond Belge” 
—the League of Belgian Farmers. 
Tall, spare, and gray with his sixty 
years, Father Suytgaerens directs 
the manifold activities of the league 
with an enthusiasm which is 
equaled by his knowledge. 

The members of the Boerenbond 
Belge are chiefly Flemish peasants 
—all Catholics—who inhabit the 
northern half of Belgium. They are 
small landholders. The average 
farm contains twenty-five acres or 
less. They are noted for large fam- 
ilies, so there is little hired labor 
among them. Like most of the Eu- 


ropean peasants, and unlike the 
farmer of America, they live in vil- 
lages and go out from the villages to 
till their farms. The village is cen- 
tered in the church, and the coun- 
try pastor becomes the economic 
and social as well as the religious 
leader of his flock. 

The Boerenbond is based on the 
parish unit. I visited a country 
pastor near Louvain yesterday, and 
the work in which I found him en- 
gaged is the work which also occu- 
pies a thousand other country 
priests in Belgium. He is secretary 
of the parish farmers’ guild and 
keeps the records of the association. 
He is treasurer of the codperative 
credit association, and agent in co- 
operative purchasing of phosphates 
and nitrates for the soil, and in the 
selling of the farm products. As 
pastor, of course he is responsible 


for the conduct of the parish school. 
He promotes attendance at the eve- 
ning schools and winter schools of 
agriculture wherever they are es- 


tablished. It will be seen from this 
brief enumeration of his duties in 
connection with the Boerenbond 
that the Belgian rural pastor is a 
busy man. 

It was to further the religious, so- 
cial, and economic interests of the 
peasants that the central organiza- 
tion was founded at Louvain in 
1890 during an agricultural crisis. 
This it has accomplished by organ- 
izing the parish units with the co- 
operation of the pastor, and then by 
furnishing these groups with valu- 
able assistance. The most notable 
expansion of the Boerenbond has 
come since the war, it having in- 
creased its membership from fifty- 
six thousand to more than a hun- 
dred thousand families since the ar- 
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mistice. As a result of its efforts 
the Belgian peasant to-day enjoys 
a comparatively satisfactory eco- 
nomic position, and he has been 
saved from the devastating influ- 
ences of anti-religious socialism 
which has engulfed his neighbors 
where the Boerenbond is not estab- 
lished. 

The program of the Boerenbond, 
said Father Suytgaerens to the writ- 
er, may be summed up in the fol- 
lowing statement: “It has for its 
general purpose to work for the re- 
ligious, intellectual, and social prog- 
ress of its members, and to take to 
heart their material interests; it 
proposes, in a word, to make of our 
agricultural population a powerful, 
educated, and Christian class.” 

Within the limits of its sphere of 
action it undertakes to intensify the 
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religious and moral life of its mem- 
bers, to elevate their general cul- 
ture, to propagate among them pro- 
fessional education, to uphold the 
standard of family life and virtue, 
to advance the social position of the 
agricultural class, to defend its 
rights and insist on its duties. 

The report compiled by Canon 
Suytgaerens of the activities of the 
Boerenbond for the year ending 
June, 1925, is truly imposing, occu- 
pying as it does a hundred and 
thirty closely printed pages. But 
the evidence of the effectiveness of 
its labors is written in broad char- 
acters in the still more imposing 
volume of Catholic life in Belgium. 

The motto of the Boerenbond 
Belge is, “All for each and each for 
all.” Its patron saint is St. Isidore, 
the farmer. 
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How WILFrip MEYNELL DISCOVERED 
FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


“Ir was twenty years ago when 
I was editing “Merrie England,” that 
I received a very dirty crumpled 
envelope containing some MS. verse 
and an essay. They looked so un- 
inviting that I did not read them 
but put them away in a pigeon hole 
and it was not till six months af- 
terwards, that wanting something 
for the magazine I took them out 
and read them. The essay was 
on—’ (I forget what Meynell told 
me was the title, but something to 
do with the claims of body and 
soul) ‘a commonplace subject of 
which I expected nothing new. I 
soon saw, however, that there was 
nothing commonplace in the essay. 
It was full of originality and had a 
wealth of illustration and quota- 
tion quite unlike the essays I gen- 
erally received. Also the verses 
were so good that I showed them to 
Alice (his wife) who said that, un- 
less they were, as sometimes hap- 
pens, accidental successes, I had 
discovered a new poet. I at once 
published one of these and the es- 
say. They were signed “Francis 
Thompson” with the address 
“Charing Cross P. O.,” but when I 
addressed him there I found that 
he no longer called for his letters 
and so I could not pay him for the 
MS. 

“*T had, however, published them 
with his name and I trusted that 
someone who knew him would call 
his attention to their having ap- 
peared. This is precisely what hap- 
pened. Some few days later I re- 


ceived a letter from him complain- 
ing that I had been wanting in 
courtesy in not sending him a 
cheque for the writings published. 
This time the address was at a 
house in Drury Lane. As I was 
now convinced that I had found a 
true poet, I consequently went at 
once to the address given and found 
it to be that of a chemist who told 
me that the writer did not live 
there, his only connection with the 
house being that he occasionally 
bought drugs there, and was actu- 
ally owing 4s. 6d. for laudanum 
which the chemist invited me, as a 
supposed relation, to pay. Thus in- 
formed I wrote to Thompson and 
invited him to come and visit me, 
which he presently did. His ap- 
pearance then was terrible in its 
destitution. When he came into 
the room he half opened the door 
and then retreated and did so twice 
before he got courage to come in- 
side. He was in rags, his feet, with- 
out stockings, showing through his 
boots, his coat torn, and no shirt. 
He seemed in the last stage of phys- 
ical collapse. I asked him how, be- 
ing in such a condition, he had been 
able to consult the books out of 
which he had gathered the quota- 
tions for his essay. He answered, 
“Books I have none, but Blake and 
the Bible.” All the quotations had 
been made from memory. I gave 
him a cheque for his work and told 
him to come and see me again, any 
evening I would see him. 

“*A few days later he came again 
and I gave him dinner, and he 
stopped talking with me till about 
ten, when he became uneasy and 
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said he must be going. I asked him 
what obliged him and he explained 
that he was obliged to earn tenpence 
every day to live. This he did by 
waiting at the doors of theatres and 
calling cabs, and by selling matches 
in the neighbourhood of Charing 
Cross. Soon after I took him to a 
doctor who pronounced his case 
hopeless; it was one of laudanum 
slow poisoning. He said all that 
could be done was to help him to 
die easily. If he left off drugs it 
would kill him at once. I have al- 
ways disbelieved, however, in doc- 
tors, and I got him into a hospital 
from which six weeks later he was 
discharged practically cured. I had 


already before this given him a 
bath and a suit of clothes, and I 
now took him into my house for 
awhile, and then arranged for him 
to live in the Premonstratensian 
monastery at Storrington. 


It was 
here that his best work was done. 
It was a constant series of beautiful 
poems. He did not beat about for 
subjects but wrote on the simplest 
subjects with unfailing wealth of 
thought and power of language. 
He had become devoted to my wife, 
and many of his poems were ad- 
dressed to her or her children. 
Both his first volumes date from 
this time at Storrington, as was his 
magnificent “Ode to the Sunset” 
which for some reason was omitted 
from these and stands in another 
volume. He owed much in his 
style to Coventry Patmore. It was 
through me that they became ac- 
quainted. The bond between them 
was a common adoration for Alice. 
Thompson went to stay a week 
with Patmore in the country and 
they made friends, talking con- 
stantly of her, and afterwards cor- 
responded always about her. He 
took opium again, after he left Stor- 
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rington, and went back to his life 
in the London streets, but not again 
to the slums. He used, before I 
knew him, to sleep at night under 
the arches of Covent Garden where 
every quarter of an hour he was 
liable to be kicked awake by the po- 
lice and told to move on. It was in 
an empty space of ground behind 
the market where the gardeners 
throw their rubbish, that, just be- 
fore, he had resolved on suicide. 
He then spent all his remaining 
pence on laudanum, one large dose, 
and he went there one night to take 
it. He had swallowed half when he 
felt an arm laid on his wrist, and 
looking up he saw Chatterton 
standing over him and forbidding 
him to drink the other half. I 
asked him when he told me of it 
how he had known that it was Chat- 
terton. He said, “I recognized him 
from the pictures of him—besides, 
I knew that it was he before I saw 
him—and I remembered at once 
the story of the money which ar- 
rived for Chatterton the day after 
his suicide.” Just the same thing 
happened to Thompson, for a 
friend having seen the copy of 
“Merrie England” told him about it 
the very next morning with the re- 
sult I told you of.’ 

“I asked Meynell whether he 
thought Thompson had ever seri- 
ously to do with women. He said, 
‘I hardly think so. The only thing 
he ever mentioned on such a sub- 
ject was about the girl I once told 
you of. It was when I was propos- 
ing to take him into my house, and 
I was surprised, being as he was 
then destitute, that he should hesi- 
tate to accept my offer. He then 
explained to me that his reason was 
that a girl, a street walker, he 
never told me her name, had made 
a friendship with him out of her 





charity. She lived in Brompton, 
but frequented the streets near the 
Strand, and when she had failed to 
secure a companion for the night 
she used to take him home with her 
and give him a supper and a shel- 
ter. She liked his poetry, not any 
of it then published, and they were 
friends in this way. He had told 
her of my offer, and when she 
heard it she had said at once that 
he must give up coming to see her, 
for it would not do for him with 
his new respectable friends. But 
he would not give her up, until one 
day, soon after, he missed her in 
the Strand, and when he went to 
her lodging he found that she was 
gone, leaving no address. It was 
clear that she had resolved to dis- 
appear so as not to injure his bet- 
ter prospects.’ ” 


—Wirarw Scawen Buiunt, My Diaries (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf), pp. 181-184. 
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IntsH ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 


SHERIDAN, p. 59, mentions as one 
of the peculiarities of Irish pro- 
nunciation the use of (ay) for (ee) 
in words like tea, sea, please, deceit, 
receive, etc., and this has always 
been one of the common marks of 
Irish English as employed by dia- 
lect writers in America. Early ex- 
amples will be found abundantly in 
the speech of Teague O’Regan in 
Brackenridge’s Modern Chivalry. 
But the pronunciation was formerly 
current also in American cultivated 
speech. Webster, Dissertations, p. 
114, notes that deceit, conceit, re- 
ceipt, “are generally pronounced by 
the eastern people,” that is, the 
people of New England, as desate, 
consate, resate. He calls this an 
error for the correct pronunciation 
with (ee), and adds that this lat- 
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ter is “the practice in England, in 
the middle and southern states, 
and, what is higher authority, 
analogy warrants the practice.” 
The presence of the pronunciations 
resate, consate, desate in New Eng- 
land in the eighteenth century can 
scarcely be accounted for on the 
ground of Irish influence, but they 
are to be explained, as were the 
cases of (i) for (e) noted above, 
as survivals from earlier British 
usage common both to American 
and Irish English. For the origin 
and distribution of the sound in 
England, see Wyld, History of 
Modern Colloquial English, pp. 
209ff. Jespersen points out, Mod- 
ern English Grammar, I, 337, that 
Irish agrees in this respect with the 
dialects of southwestern England, 
represented, for instance, by Field- 
ing in spellings like maneing for 
meaning, bate for beat, and by 
Hardy in spellings like mane for 
mean, spaik for speak, clane for 
clean, etc. Numerous examples are 
given by Kruisinga, A Grammar of 
the Dialect of West Somerset, p. 
155. We seem to have here, then, 
another instance of agreement be- 
tween the characteristic speech of 
New England and the southwestern 
dialects of the English of the 
mother country. 

The spellings of the town records 
often indicate a pronunciation (ay) 
where present English has (ee). 
Thus in the Watertown Records we 
find spake, p. 17 (1648), p. 92 
(1667) for speak; resaights, p. 116 
(1673), resaite, p. 122 (1674), for 
receipts, receipt; naythur, p. 114 
(1672), p. 135 (1677), for neither; 
aythur, p. 114 (1672), p. 122 
(1674), for either. In the Duxbury 
Records the name Peabody is fre- 
quently spelled Pabodie, p. 5 
(1642), Paybodie, p. 38 (1683), etc. 
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As these records are printed in 
modern spelling, except the proper 
names, they offer little evidence for 
pronunciation. In the Plymouth 
Records occurs the phrase for brach 
of law, I, 169, for for breach of law. 
For either, neither, however, the 
spelling ither, I, 193, nyther, II, 168, 
indicate a pronunciation with (ai). 
In the Dedham Records, IV, 48 
(1662), and so often, receive is 
spelled recaiue. In the Groton 
Records, the spelling frequently in- 
dicates a pronunciation (ay), as in 
lauing, p. 64 (1681), p. 74 (1682), 
for leaving, rasin for reason, p. 65 
(1681); pase, p. 71 (1682), for 
peace; sason, p. 72 (1682), for sea- 
son; ayther, p. 74 (1682) for either; 
spachy, p. 75 (1682), spashy, p. 76 
(1682), spashie, p. 91 (1685), for 
specie; dasant, p. 77 (1682) for 
decent; lagully, p. 77 (1683), and 
so often, for legally; trat, p. 79 
(1683), for treat; sats, p. 79 (1683), 
for seats, and so often; Dackins 
sale, p. 80 (1683), for deacon’s 
seat; resaight, p. 86 (1683), for re- 
ceipt; resaiued, p. 86 (1683), for 
received; what, p. 88 (1684), p. 91 
(1685), for wheat; sased, p. 88 
(1684), for seized; plase, p. 91 
(1685), for please; Dackn, p. 92 
(1685), for deacon; prach, p. 103 
(1691), for preach. For creek, 
however, the Groton Records write 
crick, p. 74 (1682). In the Hunt- 
ington Records, the spelling ither, 
p. 39 (1662), ithar, p. 86 (1663), 
and nither, p. 164 (1670), indicate 
a pronunciation with (ai) for 
either, neither. In the Easthamp- 
ton Records occur complately, I, 53 
(1653), for completely; spak, Il, 
402 (1698), for speak; but for 
creeks the form cricks occurs, I, 3 
(1648). In Green, Three Military 
Diaries, p. 105, occurs the spelling 
spakeing for speaking. The spell- 
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ing for neither is nither, p. 98, 
which probably indicates a pro- 
nunciation with (ai). In the Nor- 
walk Records we find sedge or 
crick-thatch, p. 101 (1707), and 
crick, p. 103 (1709), for creek. In 
the Southold Records, crick, krick, 
crike occur frequently, as at I, 298 
(1674), 313 (1673), 378 (1683), 
etc.; in the Hempstead Records, 
crick is the spelling at I, 151 
(1663), I, 294 (1674), etc. But the 
records do not indicate a pronun- 
ciation which would make creek 
rime with break and probably (ay) 
never occurred in this word. In 
the Hempstead Records, the spell- 
ings very frequently indicate a pro- 
nunciation (ay) for words that now 
have (ee), as in paece for piece, I, 
168 (1665); faete for feet, I, 190 
(166); recaived for received, I, 147 
(1672); aech for each, I, 142 
(1663); strack, straeck for streak, 
I, 183 (1665). The spelling naither, 
I, 98 (1661), ayther, I, 153 (1664), 
aythor, I, 268 (1669), indicate (ay) 
in these words. The _ spelling 
eyther, I, 15 (1654), might be 
meant for either (ay) or (ai), but 
certainly not for (ee). For crea- 
ture the spelling craeter, I, 100 
(1661), indicates a pronunciation 
(krayter). In ordinary dialectal 
use this was shortened and lowered 
to the pronunciation commonly 
indicated by critter in literary tran- 
scriptions of dialect. 

Mackintosh, p. 45, gives cheap, 
fear, year, meat, as having either 
(ee) or (ay), but the following he 
marks only with (ay): leap, threap 
(“to rebuke,” described by the New 
English Dictionary as now only 
Scottish and northern dialectal 
usage,- and probably a part of 
Mackintosh’s Scottish tradition; it 
is not recorded in Webster’s early 
dictionaries, though it appears in 





the dictionary of 1828, marked 
there as “local”), bear, pear, tear, 
swear, wear, sweat, threat, treat, 
treatise, treaty, deaf, heaven, meas- 
ure, jealous, zealous, pheasant, 
pleasant, pleasure, quean, treasure. 
The pronunciation of measure, 
pleasure, treasure, with (ay) may 
still be heard dialectally. But 
beach, beast and heath, according 
to Mackintosh, have (ee). On page 
46 he gives conceit, conceive, seize 
as having either (ee) or (ay) but 
either, neither, leisure as having 
only (ee). These divisions in usage 
seem to be arbitrary. On page 27, 
he gives a number of other words 
which now have (ee) as having 
(ay), e. g., edict (with the t silent), 
equal, sequel, idea, real, ere, ad- 
here, revere, severe, etc. 

Bradford, pp. 19-28, says that 
veil, veal and vale are pronounced 
alike, and waive (i. e. wave), and 
wean, His statement seems to 
mean that veal and wean had the 
vowel (ay). Some words with this 
pronunciation are marked by the 
early grammarians as improprie- 
ties. Thus Dearborn, p. 134, corrects 
bacon for beacon, and this word 
appears also in the lists of Stani- 
ford and of Elliott and Johnson. 
Dearborn and Staniford both give 
bate for beet as an impropriety; 
and Dearborn, p. 134, gives bahold 
for behold, and Staniford, p. 66, 
gives consate for conceit. In the 
Jack Downing papers by Seba 
Smith, New York, 1859, p. 52, Bea- 
con Street in Boston is given in the 
Down East dialect as Bacon Street. 
Cummings, p. 156, mentions bea- 
con and bacon as likely to be con- 
fused. Ussher, pp. 95-96, gives 
bates for beets as an impropriety. 

The rimes of the New England 
poets of the eighteenth century in- 
dicate rather a free use of pronun- 
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ciations with (ay) in words which 
later took (ee) in general speech. 
Thus we find the following in 
Dwight’s Conquest of Canaan: pro- 
claim: stream, p. 13; beam: name, 
p. 20; sway: sea, p. 22; stray: sea, 
p. 253; sea: away, p. 304; forsake: 
speak, p. 19; in Greenfield Hill, sea, 
riming with convey, pp. 52, 168, 
with obey, p. 97, with sway, p. 168; 
tea: away, p. 49; gleam: flame, 
p. 71; flame: beam, p. 72; stream: 
flame: came, p. 99; neat riming 
with state, p. 141, and great, p. 119; 
complete: great, p. 152. In Bar- 
low’s Columbiad, sea rimes with 
way, pp. 42, 68, day, p. 296, sway, 
p. 380; state: meet, p. 378; haste; 
east, p. 105; James, streams, p. 172; 
heave: wave, p. 169. In Ladd oc- 
cur the rimes retreat: great, p. 27; 
seat: debate, p. 73; besieged: raged, 
p. 73; vailed: concealed, p. 85; 
mead: strayed, p. 118; speak: 
break, p. 150; meads: shades, p. 
155; face: peace, p. 136. The fol- 
lowing have been noted in Trum- 
bull: seas: base, I, 57; uneasy: 
crazy, Il, 83; deceit, fate, Il, 138; 
way: sea, II, 190; ceased: waste, Il, 
197. In view of the statement of 
Webster that this was a local New 
England pronunciation, it is inter- 
esting to observe the following 
similar rimes in Freneau, for as 
Freneau was unusually careful in 
riming, his rimes may be taken as 
satisfactory evidence that the pro- 
nunciation was also current in the 
Middle States. - Freneau  rimes 
sea(s) with raise, p. 22, with way, 
p. 36, with sway, p. 145, with lay, 
p. 168; brain: unseen, p. 22; tree: 
lay, p. 104; name: dream, p. 115; 
meet: great, p. 140; waiting: debat- 
ing: eating, p. 335. 


—Gronce Pamir Kaapr, The English Lan- 
guage in America (New York: The Century 
Co.), pp. 125-128. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


FASCISM IN FRANCE. 


For more than a year the Liberal 
and Radical press of Paris has 
raged against Italian Fascism, on 
the assumption that it threatens 
seriously parliamentary institu- 
tions even in France herself. This 
hostility cannot be explained by in- 
ternational Socialism’s hatred of 
Mussolini’s Government, for mid- 
dle-class papers have joined ac- 
tively in the campaign. 

To be sure, the French have sev- 
eral reasons for distrusting or dis- 
liking Italy. Gascony is being 
flooded with Italian immigrants, 
who are given a lukewarm wel- 
come. For many of them are po- 
litical refugees who promise eventu- 
ally to contribute more to the Com- 
munist vote in France than to that 
of any other Party. Not even the 
trade-unions are friendly to the 
new arrivals. Added to this, Italy’s 
domestic wrangles have caused un- 
pleasant incidents among Italians 
living in France, such as the recent 
raid of the Corsari della Morte 
upon the Fascist Club in Paris. 

As a result of this growing bitter- 
ness, the French Cabinet, at the in- 
stance of its Ambassador at Rome 
and French citizens resident in 
Italy, has tried to make the Paris 
press tone down its offensive at- 
tacks upon the neighboring coun- 
try. But this official intervention, 
as might be expected, has borne no 
fruit. For a long time Spanish Re- 
publican and Revolutionary refu- 
gees in Paris, including eminent 
men like Miguel de Unamuno and 
Blasco Ibaifiez, conducted a similar 


campaign against the Madrid Di- 
rectory. Many Radical sympa- 
thizers among the French helped 
them along, until France and Spain 
began to codperate in Morocco. 
Since then we have heard much 
less of these attacks. 

At all events, France is watching 
foreign Fascism with growing at- 
tention. Her reactionary press 
does not conceal its belief that 
Mussolini’s dictatorship is a model 
form of government. The great 
boulevard papers seem to please 
their enormous circle of readers by 
publishing column articles portray- 
ing Fascist rule in its most favor- 
able light. So the merits and demer- 
its of Fascism have become a mat- 
ter of bitter partisan contention. 

During the past few weeks cer- 
tain organizations that hitherto 
have avoided, and indeed indig- 
nantly disclaimed, any sympathy 
with the Fascisti have begun openly 
to copy them. We begin to hear of 
‘Blue Shirts’ whose purposes and 
tactics are identical with those of 
the Italian Black Shirts. Promi- 
nent in this agitation are the Came- 
lots du Roy, organized by Charles 
Maurras and Léon Daudet, who 
have made themselves conspicuous 
by various disorderly manifesta- 
tions against Radicals and Pacifists. 
But French Fascism evades declar- 
ing itself as yet on the question of 
a republic or a monarchy. It puts 
forth a more plausible programme, 
limited to a reassertion of State au- 
thority and national discipline. In- 
stead of proclaiming revolution, it 
professes to be the nation’s de- 
fender against revolution. 
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Up to the present this agitation 
has been weakened by internal dif- 
ferences. Its promoters are split 
up into a number of groups of 
widely divergent political creeds, 
whose leaders are not free from 
personal rivalries. In a general 
way, we may describe them as 
united only by their common hos- 
tility to défaitism and Bolshevism. 
But French capitalists have had no 
such experience as those of Italy, 
where revolutionary workers once 
took possession of the factories, to 
scare them into supplying funds to 
direct-actionist defenders of vested 
rights. So the sinews of war are 
lacking. 


As a matter of fact, Communism 
is not a very effective bugbear in 
France. The Communists know 
quite well that if they started 
trouble they would speedily be 


squelched by the Government, even 
if they won temporary and local 
successes, and that the political ef- 
fect upon their movement would be 


disastrous. So their leaders, like 
Marcel Cachin, who is too much of 
a parliamentarian to fancy strong- 
arm tactics, are doing all they can 
to hold the rank and file in check. 

But although neither the projects 
nor the tactics of the Communists 
are sufficiently threatening in 
France to encourage a resort to 
Fascist retaliation, young men of 
the upper classes, especially stu- 
dents, are attracted by the military 
theatricals of the reactionary so- 
cieties. The present financial and 
economic distress of the middle 
classes, which is attributed to the 
dangerous and mistaken policy of 
the Government, has given added 
impetus to this movement. The 
call for a dictator grows louder. 
Caillaux was forced to resign be- 
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fore he could accomplish anything. 
That is cited as an argument to 
prove that the financial savior must 


come from the Right. 

—Kélnische Zeitung (Cologne), November 
24 and 25, 1925, translated in The Living Age, 
January 9, 1926. 
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Some REFLECTIONS ON OXForD. 


To an American sojourner, the 
note of freedom is dominant at Ox- 
ford; not merely the corporate free- 
dom that the University enjoys 
within the State, and the colleges 
within the University, but freedom 
of the individual within either. All 
three are closely interrelated. Al- 
most all university and college 
business, of the sort that in Ameri- 
can universities is settled by presi- 
dential or decanal fiat, in Oxford 
is referred to a number of boards 
and committees. The time con- 
sumed is well worth the loss in 
efficiency, for the system gives 
everyone an official finger in many 
pies, and an opportunity to air his 
views. The universal craving to 
mind other people’s business is 
thereby satisfied; and Oxford harm- 
lessly employs in administrative 
activity the ‘nosey’ and talebear- 
ing sorts of individuals that are 
the pest of American faculties. 
Collegiate autonomy seems at times 
almost anarehical to one who is 
used to the modern centralized uni- 
versity; but the history of Oxford, 
as of the United States, shows that 
federalism permits a more varied 
and wholesome life than centraliza- 
tion. Nowhere in America or on 
the Continent would it be possible 
for organizations so diverse as 
Ruskin College, the women’s col- 
leges, Ripon Hall, Campion Hall, 
Manchester College, and the Cath- 
olic Workers’ College, to share the 
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benefits of a great university with- 
out losing their individuality. Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, alone of mod- 
ern universities, are really univer- 
sal. 


In only one respect do I venture 
to suggest that collegiate autonomy 
is abused: in the admission, by cer- 
tain colleges, of a considerable 
number of idle and _ brainless 
youths on the ground of athletic 
ability or social position. One of- 
ten hears that these men are ‘use- 
ful’ in the sense of helping their 
college to better its place on the 
river. Many of them, however, are 
more decorative than useful, and 
others are positively unwholesome. 
They would be less numerous if 
the undergraduates enjoyed some 
measure of self-government and in- 
ternal police, instead of leaving 
such matters to governing bodies 
and proctors. An undergraduate 
council, as at Edinburgh, might 
also be a means of bringing the un- 
dergraduate point of view to bear 
on contemplated changes. 

In curricular matters, the pass 
schools might well be abolished, 
and ‘never would be missed,’ save 
by undergraduates of whom the 
same might be said. But the honor 
schools, although capable of some 
improvement in detail, are collec- 
tively the best system of under- 
graduate instruction in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. To American 
readers I should explain that the 
word ‘school’ in Oxford means a 
branch of study. The pass schools 
are ridiculously easy, and for that 
reason are despised, although they 
admit to the Bachelor’s degree; and 
some colleges refuse to admit pass 
candidates. After passing ‘Mods’ 
in the middle of his Freshman year, 
an Oxford undergraduate generally 


studies for an honor school, the 
grades—or ‘classes,’ as they are 
called in Oxford—being awarded 
solely on the basis of a series of ex- 
aminations, usually two three-hour 
papers a day for ten consecutive 
week days, at the end of his third 
or fourth year. There is no such 
thing in Oxford as a course, in the 
American sense of the word. The 
examining system of first-year 
‘Mods’ and last-year ‘Finals,’ ad- 
ministered by boards whose deci- 
sions can seldom be unjust, and 
never be questioned, seems to me 
perfect as it stands. A division of 
the three-year schools into two 
parts, as at Cambridge, would be a 
step backward toward spoon-feed- 
ing. 

About the tutorial method of pre- 
paring candidates for the honor 
schools, I leave Oxford less enthu- 
siastic than when I viewed it from 
afar. Tutoring is admirably fitted 
for teaching litere2 humaniores, for 
which it was devised; but more 
modern subjects, such as the prom- 
ising new school of philosophy, 
politics, and economics, are some- 
what refractory to one-man teach- 
ing. Tutoring tends to become 
mere cramming, both with facts 
and with clever answers to ‘spot- 
ted’ questions; the college tutors, 
in supplanting the paid coach, have 
not eliminated his defects. In 
some of the honor schools the sys- 
tem neither affords a good general 
education nor produces scholars. 

The Oxford ‘first’ has an ad- 
mirable command of language, and 
a brilliant style that comes of writ- 
ing to impress clever people. He 
can make less knowledge go fur- 
ther, and write what he has to say 
far better than the summa cum 
laude men of American universi- 
ties. But he has seldom gone to 





the bottom of anything, or ap- 
proached it so near as an American 
B.A. who has done an honors 
thesis. Full of self-confidence he is 
ready to get up any subject in the 
world for you in two weeks. Inor- 
dinately proud of the things he 
does not know, the humbling pro- 
cess takes at best-a long time, and, 
if he become an Oxford Fellow, 
may never take place. There is 
something to be said for catching 
your tutor young, but there are too 
many college Fellows who took a 
first, won a prize essay, and have 
done nothing since. Interested 
only in winning good classes for 
their pupils, or writing cramming- 
books to help the process, they 
thwart the efforts of more scholarly 
or ambitious colleagues to provide 
something more than academic 
honors for the better sort of stu- 
dent. Traveling Fellowships are 
wanted so that colleges can afford 
to send their candidates for tutor- 
ships abroad for two or three years, 
and to require evidence of ability 
to do research, before they appoint. 


—S. E. Monson, in The Spectator (London), 
November 7 and 14, 1925. 
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THE SPHINx’s TOILET. 


Tue complexion of the hardiest 
of us is bound to suffer with the 
passage of some four thousand 


years, and the renovation which 
the Sphinx is at present undergoing 
will hardly restore to her in its full 
bloom that enigmatic charm with 
which she regarded the cradle of 
the world in the dawn of history. 
But at least the experts are doing 
what they can. A picture which we 
published lately showed the mighty 
fore-paws emerging from the sand 
for the first time in twenty years, 
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and details now to hand of the 
work being done in the colossal 
“beauty parlour” that has been built 
round the image make it clear that 
this mighty manicure is part only 
of a much more elaborate toilet. 
When it is finished the full design, 
from toe to tail, will again confront 
the traveller with a clearness it has 
not had since the days of Ptolemy. 
Man has been more unkind to the 
Sphinx than even the passage of 
centuries and desert storms, and 
the most affectionate attentions will 
not now give shape to the smashed 
nose and the pitted cheeks which 
mark the fury of Arab fanatics in 
the twelfth century, nor smooth the 
ravage wrought by furious Mame- 
lukes when they used the world-old 
guardian of the Nile valley as a 
target. But, thanks to the healing 
grace of liquid cement for wrinkles, 
the patient and mystical smile on 
the worn face will hold its em- 
phatic inscrutability for some ages 
yet to come; and when the sand 
has been fairly shovelled back from 
about her there will be no chance 
of another Herodotus omitting 
from an otherwise copious note- 
book all mention of her majestic 
figure. Over what sort of Middle 
Eastern world will she throw, in 
the age to come, that slightly quizzi- 
cal look that has watched the long 
glories of the Dynasties, the brief 
triumphs of an Alexander and an 
Anthony, and the petulant flight of 
a Napoleon? On an Egypt cer- 
tainly that has changed more in the 
fifty years just past than in the 
thousands before—an Egypt ab- 
sorbing, as the desert does rain, the 
habits, institutions, and political 
cries of the West, an Egypt seeking 
to refound its stability and nation- 
hood on a modern basis, sur- 
rounded by neighbours who vie with 
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each other in the haste with which 
they discard Khalif, Sultan, and 
Shah, and leap from fez and Koran 
to the bowler hat and the gospel of 
Marx. If a gentle wonder at the 
never-ending devices and changes 
of man in his search for betterment 
be the key to that smile that has 
puzzled the ages, it should have 
plenty to inspire it when it shines 
clearly again. 


—The Manchester Guardian Weekly, January 
1, 1926. 
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THE “Hoty Year” or 1925. 


CurisTMAS Eve will bring to a 
close the Roman celebration of the 
Holy Year of Jubilee. There is al- 
ways some peril in venturing on 
the use of superlatives, but we 
think it may be safely said that this 
is the most remarkable Holy Year 
that Rome has witnessed since the 
first Jubilee was celebrated there 
more than six hundred years ago. 
In his Allocution of December 14th 
the Pope dwelt upon the consoling 
events of the Holy Year, its won- 
derful manifestations of Catholic 
devotion to the Holy See, and its 
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striking demonstration of the Cath- 
olicity and unity of the Church. 
Never before has Rome seen such 
a concourse of pilgrims of every 
class and country, coming from all 
parts of the world. The Vatican 
Missionary Exhibition at the same 
time showed the marvellous exten- 
sion of the Catholic apostolate in 
our day. In the Basilica of St. Peter 
throughout the summer every Sun- 
day and holiday witnessed the 
solemn honours of canonization 
and beatification of martyrs and 
confessors. Never before in a sin- 
gle year has the Holy City been 
the scene of so many of these 
triumphs to the servants of God. 
Finally, by a happy coincidence, 
the Holy Year was also the six- 
teenth centenary of Nicza. In the 
Roman Basilicas the Holy Sacri- 
fice was solemnly celebrated with 
the Rites of the Eastern Churches 
that are united with the Roman 


See, and in St. Peter’s Pius XI pre- 


sided at the celebration of the 
Liturgy according to the Rite of St. 
John Chrysostom. 


—The Catholic Times (Liverpool), Decem- 
ber 26, 1925 





Editorial Comment. 


T is hard to drop the subject of 

the ethics of journalism. Some- 
thing is always cropping up to pro- 
voke the question, “Do editors and 
publishers of the more popular 
newspapers and magazines con- 
sider themselves absolved from all 
moral responsibility?” Recently 
the Nation explained that the re- 
sentment of journalists against the 
late Frank Munsey was due to their 
conviction that he had “degraded 
the profession,” with commercial- 
ism. “The newspaper writer,” the 
Nation says, “though he may speak 
cynically about his profession, 
loves it, even if he cannot always 
respect it.” 

More important than respect for 
one’s profession, is respect for 
one’s self. And how can a man re- 
spect himself, if day after day he is 
obliged to work upon a sheet that 
is loathsome, at the dictation of su- 
periors who are un- 
principled? It must 
be that many news- 
paper men succeed 
in demoralizing themselves even 
more completely than they de- 
moralize their public. From time 
to time, a journalist breaks with 
an employer whom he has been 
slavishly serving, and then, the 
strain upon his conscience being re- 
leased, he “tells all.” 

That seems to be the case with a 
certain Herbert Asbury who makes 
confession of his sins—and of Mr. 
Hearst’s—in the January American 
Mercury. Hearst bought the Atf- 
lanta Georgian, and immediately 
proceeded to make it lurid. The 
process is familiar. Mr. Asbury 


A Journalist’s 
Confession. 


explains, “We popped an edition 
into the streets every time any- 
thing happened to justify a head- 
line, and frequently when it 
wouldn’t. This required some trick 
writing. . . . For one edition, one 
aspect of the day’s best murder, or 
robbery, or what not, was empha- 
sized, and for the next, the lead was 
rewritten, and another aspect 
brought into prominence, making 
it appear that there had been new 
and startling developments. If 
nothing better came along, we em- 
ployed that fine old journalistic 
standby, the ‘wave of crime.’ We 
combined all of the petty robberies 
and all of the negro fist fights into 
one story, and the 
Georgian went yelp- 
ing into the streets 
with the cry, “Wave 
of Crime Hits City.’” “Of course,” 
he explains, “there was nothing new 
in this. Most evening newspapers 
all over the United States do it con- 
stantly, and many morning ones as 
well. The difference is that the 
Hearst papers do it more boldly 
than the others.” 

But this was a minor immorality, 
hardly a peccadillo, in the Hearst 
casuistry. For a real sin, listen to 
what follows: “The Grace murder 
occurred only a little while after 
Speed (the editor) had reached At- 
lanta, completed his reorganization 
and was praying to the Hearst gods 
for a story with which to dazzle the 
town. He did it with the Grace 
case. Both Grace and his wife, 
who was accused of murdering 
him, were prominent socially, and 
the Georgian played the story for 


The Way It’s 
Done. 
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all it was worth, and more. Pic- 
tures and more pictures, sob stories 
and scholarly dissertations by Bea- 
trice Fairfax, on the amorous as- 
pects of the case, stirring pen por- 
traits by Fuzzy Woodruff out of 
character—everything in the Hearst 
journalistic menagerie was trotted 
out and paraded before wondering 
Atlanta. The town gasped, but 
bought the paper, and before the 
Grace case had been concluded by 
the acquittal of Mrs. Grace, the cir- 
culation of the Georgian had al- 
most doubled, and shrieks of an- 
guish were issuing from the Consti- 
tution and the Journal.” 

Then came the Frank case. A 
young girl, Mary Phagan, was 
found murdered, in the factory 
where she had worked. The man- 
ager of the factory was Leo M. 
Frank, a Jew. Now for a fine ex- 
ample of the Hearst 
method. His paper 
“devoted three pages 
to the mystery. We 
had pictures, in sombre but artis- 
tic layouts, on every page—pic- 
tures of the murdered girl, of her 
father, her mother, her grand- 
father, sisters, uncles, aunts and 
cousins; pictures of her birthplace 
in Marietta, of her home in Atlanta, 
of the pencil factory, of the chief of 
police, and of a trolley-car con- 
ductor who thought he had seen 
some one acting suspiciously—all 
sorts of pictures. Across the front 
page was a screaming banner line 
of noble proportions, with smaller 
lines below it, and a leaded edi- 
torial demanding the arrest and 
punishment of the murderer. We 
had a drawing of the murderer 
himself, prepared by one of the 
artists, from descriptions of vari- 
ous eager citizens who thought they 
had seen some one who might have 


Bloodhound 
Newspapers. 


been the man, and a diagram of the 
basement of the pencil factory, 
showing where the body was found 
and where it had been dragged, and 
so forth. 

“We printed stories of, previous 
child murders, stories about and 
interviews with every member of 
the murdered girl’s family—thou- 
sands of words. My own contribu- 
tion was an interview with Mary 
Phagan’s grandfather in Marietta. 
It went something like this: ‘By 
the living God of my fathers!’ cried 
the aged man as he stood bare- 
headed in the doorway of his mod- 
est cottage, unmindful of the pelt- 
ing rain, which mingled with his 
tears as they plowed great furrows 
in his gaunt and withered cheeks, 
‘I shall not rest until I have had 
vengeance upon the murderer of 
my innocent child! I swear it!’ It 
was not raining, either, although it 
might well have been. Our paper 
was, in modern parlance, ‘a wow.’” 

Three days after the murder, 
Frank was arrested. Thereupon 
the Hearst papers (says Mr. As- 
bury) “wrote a banner line which 
said without qualification that the 
strangler was caught.” 

This was a “blunder,” says As- 
bury. The Jews in Atlanta and in 
New York (Frank was a native of 
New York) raised a cry of “perse- 
cution.” The case took on a na- 
tional importance. The New York 
Times became in- 
terested. Atlanta Judged by the 
swarmed with spe- Journalists. 
cial investigators. 

Thereupon the Georgian (Hearst’s 
paper) “began to veer toward 
Frank, although evidence was pil- 
ing up against him. Indeed,” 
continues the confession, “towards 
the end we worked as hard to prove 
his innocence, and build up senti- 





ment for him, and against the ne- 
gro, Jim Conley, who had con- 
fessed to helping Frank hide the 
body, as we did to find legitimate 
news of the case.” 

So that’s the idea! Call a mana 
strangler’ before you know any- 
thing against him. When the evi- 
dence piles up to prove him a 
strangler, “veer away,” and try to 
prove him innocent, apparently be- 
cause the Jews of New York have 
raised an outcry of race prejudice. 
The Jews of New York buy many 
Hearst papers. Then try to fix the 
blame on a negro. It is safer to at- 
tack a negro than to attack a Jew. 
As to guilt or innocence, as to the 
injustice of trying a case in the 
newspaper before it is tried in 
court, as to the possible danger of 
influencing a hysterical public to 
deeds of violence—all this seemed 
not to matter. The paper merely 
fastens the crime on some one, and 
then “works hard to build up senti- 
ment against him.” In the trial, 
Frank was found guilty. The ne- 
gro was not guilty. It is well he 
wasn’t lynched. 

But the episode is past history. 
The important question is, “How 
can a journalist salve his con- 
science while doing such things?” 
And how can he “love his profes- 
sion, even though he cannot always 
respect it”? But (on further 
thought) there is one more ques- 
tion, “How can readers tolerate 
such abuse of the freedom of the 
press? And how can decent Chris- 
tians support such unprincipled 
newspapers?” 


i, 
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N the Los Angeles Times there 

appeared recently a vigorous at- 
tack upon the growing custom of 
abbreviating, and otherwise mal- 
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treating the beautiful names of 
cities and towns in California. The 
writer, Henry Carr, is so “het up” 
about the matter that he scouts po- 
liteness, and slashes viciously at 
the “morons” who are responsible. 
Some one whom he calls an “un- 
derfoot executive” in the Post- 
master-General’s department, has 
been re-spelling the names of some 
of the California towns. He “sawed 
the San Juan off San Juan Capis- 
trano, changed San Buenaventura 
to Ventura, and spelled Santa Rosa, 
in a drunken jumble as Santarosa.” 
Manners or no manners, Mr. Carr 
is right. His indignation is holy, 
even though his phraseology is im- 
polite. He says, “If we are going to 
start calling it Capistrano, it would 
be better to drop the name alto- 
gether, and call it Bungtown!” He 
should have added that the Philis- 
tines who call San Bernardino, 
“San Berdoo” should be driven out 
of the land of promise. 
Fortunately, Californians have a 
better instinct than the whipper- 
snapper in Washington. There is, 
in that glorious State, a very gen- 
eral understanding of the debt that 
is due to the padres who named the 
towns, and a high 
appreciation of the The Litany 
beauty and poetry on the Map 
in the names them- of California. 
selves. In Califor- 
nia a swift rebuke is always given, 
for example, to vulgarians who call 
San Francisco “Frisco.” Undoubt- 
edly, the native sons (and the 
adopted sons who love their State 
no less intensely) will forbid 
Washington to tamper with the 
hallowed names. The map of Cali- 
fornia reads like a litany, “San 
Francisco,” “San Mateo,” “Santa 
Clara,” “San Jose,” cries the con- 
ductor on the train, and if the 
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traveler adds the inevitable “Ora 
pro nobis,” they will almost have 
recited the Litany of the Saints 
antiphonally by the time they ar- 
rive at Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles, by the way, as Mr. 
Carr reminds us, “is not named for 
the angels. It bears the sainted 
name of the Virgin Mary, Mother 
of God.” (Thanks to Mr. Carr for 
not flinching from the proper 
phrase.) The entire name of the 
city is “Nuestra Sefiora, la Reina de 
los Angeles de Portiuncula.” “Our 
Lady Queen of the Angels of Porti- 
uncula.” But this, as he says, 
“would be a rather large order for 
the stenographer.” That one ab- 
breviation, therefore, reverently 
made, may be tolerated. But 
surely, out of respect for Junipero 
Serra and his companions, if not 
out of love of the Queen of Angels 
and her companions, the inhabit- 
ants of the Golden State will not 
suffer the beautiful names to be 
mangled. 

It is well that the “forty-niners,” 
many of them ruffians, did not 
succeed in fixing the usual ugly 
American names upon the towns 
and cities they overran. In some 
cases they tried. If you look care- 
fully at the map of California, you 
will see a Susanville, a Porters- 
ville, an Emeryville, and perhaps 
most of the other usual “villes” 
that are supposed to immortalize 
some local nabob who had neither 
the imagination to invent a new 
name, or the education to know 
that the “villes” in our language 
are hybrids. The forty-niners, af- 
ter calling one town Placerville, 
considering that name too high- 
toned, referred to it, affectionately, 
as Hangtown! They named one 
place Devil’s Gulch, and another 
Jackass Flats. They carried their 
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native culture with them. And so 
did the Spaniards who sprinkled 
the land with such jewels as “Sac- 
ramento,” “Sierra Madre,” “Coutra 
Costa,” “Rio Vista,” and “Escon- 
dido.” Surely there is music in 
that language, whether or not the 
words be religious. Los Gatos 
doesn’t sound bad; even Rio Puerco 
is euphonious. 


R. MENCKEN, in his valuable 
book on the American Lan- 
guage, quotes Robert Louis Steven- 
son, who said, “There is no part of 
the world where nomenclature is so 
rich, poetical, humorous and pic- 
turesque, as in the United States of 
America.” Mencken agrees: “The 
map of the country is besprinkled 
with place names from at least half 
a hundred languages, living and 
dead. There are Spanish, French 
and Indian names as melodious and 
charming as running water.” He 
cites Mississippi, Monongahela, Tal- 
lahassee, Susquehanna. He might 
have added one that an Englishman 
of my acquaintance found quite 
captivating, Lackawanna. 

But notice, that when one selects 
sonorous and beautiful names from 
the map of the States, they are from 
the “half-hundred languages,” other 
than English. “The Original Eng- 
lish Settlers,” says Mencken, “dis- 
played little imagination. They 
either used over again names with 
which they had been familiar in 
England, or, they in- 
vented banal com- The Unimagi- 
pounds. Plymouth native Eng- 


Rock at the north, lish Pioneers. 
and Jamestown at 

the south, are examples of their 
poverty of fancy. They filled the 
narrow tract along the coast with 
new Bostons, Cambridges, Bristols, 
and Londons. There are eighteen 








Bostons, nineteen Bristols, twenty- 
eight Newports and twenty-two 
Londons and New Londons... . 
The tendency to name small Amer- 
ican towns, also, after the great 
capitals of antiquity, has excited the 
derision of the English.... There 
are sixteen Athenses, and many 
Carthages, Uticas, Syracuses, 
Romes, Alexandrias, Ninevehs and 
Troys.” 

Naturally, in such a huge country 
as ours, it must have been difficult 
for the pioneers to discover, or in- 
vent new names. They must often 
have been in the predicament of the 
French-Canadians who named a 
town “Qu’Appelle,” “What-you- 
may-call-it.” But there is no ex- 
cuse for multiplying old names 
times without number. And there 


is no excuse for foisting a cacopho- 
nous name upon a town or a vil- 
lage,—unless the fact that so many 
English-Americans have no ear for 


music be an excuse. 


N spite of the English and Protes- 
tant conquest of the continent of 
America, the stamp of the non- 
English, and of the Catholic, is still 
on the map. The fact seemed to ir- 
ritate Walt Whitman. Mr. Mencken 
quotes him: “California is sown 
thick with the names of big and lit- 
tle saints. Chase them away and 
substitute aboriginal names.... No 
country can have its own poetry 
without having its own names... . 
The name of Niagara should be sub- 
stituted for St. Lawrence. Among 
the places that stand in need of 
fresh, appropriate names are the 
great cities of St. Louis, New Or- 
leans, St. Paul.” 

Whitman professed to be con- 
cerned about the future of Amer- 
ican poetry. Perhaps, in demand- 
ing the expulsion of the saints, 
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he had some other motive in the 
back of his head. However, the 
saints’ nmames_ re- 
main. And chief 
among them is the 
name of the Mother 
of God. Columbus 
called his flagship Santa Maria, and 
broke from the masthead the en- 
sign of Maria Maris Stella. He 
named the first land he discovered 
San Salvador, and the second Santa 
Maria. From that time on, in every 
corner of the country there were 
pledges of the love of Christ and 
His Mother. Places were named 
not only Santa Maria, but Asuncion, 
Concepcion, Loreto, El Rosario, 
Carmelo, La Purissima. Not only 
in California, but in Mexico, New 
Mexico, Texas, Arizona, towns were 
named for Our Lady. On the At- 
lantic seaboard, the colonists with 
Lord Baltimore called their first 
haven of safety, St. Mary’s Bay. 
They pitched their first camp on 
the banks of St. Mary’s River, and 
called their first town, St. Mary’s. 
Some of these Catholic names were 
erased by conquering Protestants. 
St. Mary’s Bay became the Chesa- 
peake, just as the Lac du Saint Sa- 
crement became Lake George. The 
Mississippi was named by Mar- 
quette, the “River of the Immacu- 
late Conception.” It is a pity that 
the Mother of Christ had to be de- 
prived of the honor Marquette paid 
her, but let’s be thankful that at 
least the Indian name was resumed. 
It might have been called the Alex- 
ander Hamilton or the Aaron Burr 
River. And let us rejoice that 
Whitman’s idea was never adopted. 
For if Santa Barbara, and San 
Francisco, and Sacramento had 
been renamed, we should probably 
have in their places some such 
enormities of nomenclature as 


The Land of 
the Blessed 
Mother. 
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Guichville, Pigtail Center, and 
Swamptown. Perhaps Whitman 
could make American poetry with 
words like that. Sandburg tried. 
(By the way “Sandburg” sounds 
not unlike an American suburb. 
As Mencken says, “All our great 
cities are surrounded by grotesque 
Bensonhursts, Bryn Joneses, Smith- 
villes, and Krauswoods.” So why 
not Sandburg?) There is a “Goat 
Island,” in San Francisco Bay, as 
well as in the middle of Niagara 
Falls. There used to be a Hog Is- 
land, in the river at Detroit. What 
an orgy it would be for the vulga- 
rians if they were empowered to 
eliminate all the saints’ names 
from California, and all the sono- 
rous French or Spanish names 
from the entire country! More 
power then to Mr. Carr and his fel- 
low Californians. 
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PEAKING of words and names, 

there appeared, some months 
ago, in the Dearborn Independent, 
a humorous article by an American 
who says that he went to England, 
armed with letters of introduction 
to various business men, and at 
first boldly asked 
the clerks for the 
men whose names 
were on the letters 
of introduction. But after being 
several times corrected, he became 
bewildered, and gave up trying to 
pronounce English names. Mr. 
Colclough, he found, was pro- 
nounced Cokely. The firm of 
Ralph and St. John, were Rafe and 
Sinjin. He stumbled over Hay- 
hurst and Hough, and got both 
names wrong, because they were 
pronounced Hurst and Huff. He 
met a charming lady named Beau- 
lieu, but she called it Bewly. Mr. 


“We Speak 
American.” 


Claverhouse was called Clavers. 
Mr. Blythe was Bly, and Mr. Conis- 
borough was called Cunsbro. Per- 
haps most unexpected of all was 
Mr. Riven for Mr. Ruthven. He 
learned that “the most beautiful 
lady in England,” Lady Pole-Carew, 
pronounces her name Poole-Cary! 
So he gave up in despair, and asks, 
“Who do the funnier things with 
the English tongue, the English 
themselves, or the denizens of the 
‘States’?” The answer usually is 
that the English are free to mangle 
the English language, after their 
fashion, but we Americans shall be 
brought to book if we mangle it af- 
ter our fashion. But why shouldn’t 
we make a new Declaration of In- 
dependence, throw off allegiance to 
the “mother tongue” as well as to 
the mother country, and make a 
new language that shall be an 
amalgam of all the languages of 
those who come to our country? 
The Argentines in South America 
have declared independence of the 
Spanish language. “No ablamos 
Espanol,” they say; “no ablamos 
Castellano, ablamos Argentino.” 
Why should we not say, with equal 
frankness, “We do not speak Eng- 
lish,—we speak American”? Indeed, 
unconsciously perhaps, but sponta- 
neously, and inevitably, we are cre- 
ating a new language. The English 
should be the last persons in the 
world to complain of us, because 
they themselves made English an 
amalgam out of at least six other 
languages. English is the most 
composite of all languages. We 
shall perhaps make it more com- 
posite still. 


S for pronunciation, it may se- 
riously be questioned whether 

we do more atrocious crimes 
against the language than the Eng- 
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lish do. “St. John Ervine” (I quote 
from the New York Times) “has 

recently protested 
Murdering the against the English 
Language. radio reader, who 

says “watah,” and 
“buttah,” and “heah,” and “theyah” 
and “everywheah.” The omission 
of the final “r” he thinks no worse 
than the substitution of “a” for “i,” 
as in the words “polate,” “refaned,” 
and “fave o’clock tea.” He heaps 
scorn upon the Anglican curate 
who “whines through the liturgy 
like a sick hyena, and pronounces 
the prayers, somewhat like this: 
‘Laten our dukeness, we besee thee, 
oo Law, and bay thay gray mehcy 
defen us fawm all pahls and dan- 
gahs of theese naht, for the lahv of 
thay ownly Son, ah Saveyah.’” It 
reminds one of the other curate 
who reads the text, “He that hath 
yaws to yaw, let ’im yaw!” 

Mr. Ervine, though he declares 
that many Americans “speak dread- 
fully,” thinks that “educated Amer- 
icans speak more distinctly than 
educated Englishmen.” Be that as 
it may, it seems that His Holiness, 
the Pope, who knows the English 
language, understands it better 
when Americans speak it, than 
when Englishmen speak it. 


<n 
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VERYONE criticizes the “mov- 
ies.” Yet everyone seems to 
continue to go to them. I hear of 
no one who resolves—and keeps 
his resolution—not to go. The 
truth is that the moving pictures 
have become indispensable. At 
their best, they are wonderful. At 
their worst, they are unspeakable. 
That is to say, they are like books, 
and paintings, and music, and peo- 
ple. There is the point,—they are 
like the people. Critics, especially 
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critics who have intelligence, are apt 
to forget what the people are like. 
The intellectuals object to the movy- 
ing pictures as an insult to the in- 
telligence of the public. They forget 
that it is difficult—indeed, practi- 
cally impossible, to insult the intel- 
ligence of the public. Of course, 
we have had public schools and 
parochial schools, for many genera- 
tions. And we have hundreds of 
colleges, annually flooding the 
country with presumably intelli- 
gent graduates. But the dismal 
fact remains that the “public” as 
such, is almost inconceivably dull- 
witted. One proof 
of that fact, is that 
the public does not 
rise up and hoot 
most of the pictures off the screen. 
If the movies insult their intelli- 
gence, they swallow the insult 
—and come back for more. The 
truth is the public doesn’t recog- 
nize the insipidity and the asinin- 
ity of most of the pictures. That is 
to say, the public is moronesque, if 
not exactly moron. “Moron” seems 
a hard word to use. But in psy- 
chology (at least according to one 
good authority) it means simply 
one whose mental level is that of a 
normal child of eight to twelve 
years. Evidently the “editors” of 
the films keep that definition in 
mind, and work on the theory that 
nothing on the screen must be over 
the head of a twelve-year-old. 


The Movies 
for Morons. 


ECENTLY, Miss Agnes Rep- 
plier, writing in the Allantic, 
though she highly praises “Grass,” 
a film record of the migration of 
the tribe of Baktyari, complains of 
the captions, and of the advertis- 
ing. The advertising, she said, was 
“reminiscent of Barnum,” and the 
captions “seemed written for the 
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blackboard of a child’s school 
rather than for the ‘people’s uni- 
versity.’ ” 

Now the “editor” of that picture 
(Mr. Ramsaye) wrote an answer to 
Miss Repplier, admitting that “in 
very truth, motion-picture captions 
are written to the level of the 
blackboard of a child’s_ school. 
They have to be.” He then ex- 
plains that Miss Repplier is pos- 
sibly discovering what is to her a 
new public. He reads her a little 
lecture, which is _ illuminating: 
“We have always had that public. 
It is one which never has had, and 
never will have anything more to 
do with the art of reading and writ- 
ing and the printed word than can 
be avoided. There is an amazing 
tendency among such intelligent 


persons as Miss Repplier to tre- 
mendously overestimate the liter- 
acy of the American population.” 


The market for books and maga- 
zines of commonplace level “in- 
cludes not more than five or eight 
millions of the people.” The mar- 
ket for what he calls “discriminat- 
ing publications” is, of course, 
much smaller. The market for the 
movies he estimates at “fifty mil- 
lions of people.” 


ERHAPS this is news for us, as 
well as for Miss Repplier. But 
some of us have known, or have 
suspected, these facts. It is useful, 
though painful, to have cruel cor- 
roboration of our suspicions. “The 
People” do not read. “The People” 
do not think. If you doubt it, start 
a magazine. Write it on a level 
for—as you imagine—persons of 
moderate intelligence. Eliminate 
sensationalism, abnormal sex-inter- 
est, snappiness, smart-aleck-ness. 
Just make it a good, substantial, in- 
teresting magazine. Count your 
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readers. Then read the affidavits 
of the number of subscribers to the 
moron magazines. Then recall the 
fact that sixty or seventy millions, 
out of one hundred and fifteen mil- 
lions, do not read any magazine. 
Then you may begin to understand 
the mentality of “the public.” 

Glenn Frank, formerly Editor of 
the Century, now piecing out his 
salary as president of the University 
of Wisconsin by writing a daily 
short article for the Evening World 
of New York, said recently, that one 
of the reasons for being a journalist 
is to influence the public. He ex- 
plained that large numbers of peo- 
ple don’t read the newspapers, but 
merely look at them. They read the 
headlines. The headlines form pub- 
lic opinion. So to direct the mind 
of the people, become a _ headline- 
writer. Or better still, write cap- 
tions for the movies. But be 
sure to adapt them to the stand- 
ard of the “blackboard in a child’s 
school.” 

It is foolish, however, to make an 
indictment against the present gen- 
eration, on the basis of this infor- 
mation. As Mr. Ramsaye says, this 
public is new to Miss Repplier. But 
it is not a new public. “We have 
always had that public.” 


N the course of a vicious indict- 
ment of Boston, in the December 
American Mercury, Charles Angoff 
quotes the New England News Com- 
pany as reporting the fact that in 
Boston and vicinity, the magazines, 
True Stories, True Romance, Phys- 
ical Culture, et al., are the best sell- 
ers. The Atlantic Monthly, always 
a Boston publication, “sells about 
as many copies per thousand of 
population, in Boston, as in Dayton, 
Tennessee.” 
Granting the accuracy of the gen- 
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eral statement (though I doubt the 
truth of the latter sentence), it 
seems indeed to shame Boston. 
But, as is usual when special plead- 
ers fling statistics, a wrong impres- 
sion is created. He should have 
told us how the sale of the Atlantic 
compares with that of the moron 
magazines in New York, in Phila- 
delphia, in Chicago. Probably the 
fact would emerge that Boston is 
no worse in its reading habits than 
other big cities, and no worse than 
the country at large. Even so, 
doubtless it is disgraceful for Bos- 
ton to drop as low as the rest of the 
United States. But there is no good 
purpose to be served in selecting a 
certain city as the recipient of our 
abuse, when all cities are equally 
at fault. Mr. Angoff is evidently 
irritated, not so much because Bos- 
tonians don’t read the Atlantic, as 
because they don’t read Sherwood 
Anderson, Willa Cather, and Theo- 
dore Dreiser. These, he says, “are 
apparently unheard of by most 
Bostonians.” I cannot share his 
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anger at those who dislike the ugly 
Dreiser, and the degenerate Sher- 
wood Anderson. But the remain- 
der of the indictment is bad enough. 
A population which prefers True 
Romance to the Atlantic Monthly 
is pitiable. But it is the population 
of the United States, and not merely 
of Boston. 


OSTON, nowadays, is the butt of 
many attacks, because Boston 

is sixty per cent, or more, Irish 
and Catholic. But even though we 
may resent the singling out of Bos- 
ton on that account, we have to 
admit, in shame and sorrow, that a 
large part of the success of the 
snappy, sensational, slushy maga- 
zines and newspapers, is due to the 
patronage of Catholics. Not that 
the American Mercury has any 
right to find fault. It is as bad, in 
its way, as the moron magazines, in 


their way. But, from friend or foe, 
from one who has a right to read 
us a lesson, or from one who has 
no such right, we ought to learn. 








Recent 


ILL FEELING BETWEEN CHRISTIANS 
AND MOHAMMEDANS. 


THE revolt of the Druses in Syria 
has brought to the fore the serious- 
ness of the growing ill feeling be- 
tween Christians and Mohammed- 
ans, a situation the more fraught 
with danger because of the Bol- 
shevist intrigues which under the 
guise of Communist propaganda 
work ceaselessly and systematically 
to array the Islamic world against 
Christian civilization. The recur- 
ring agitations in India, the present 
discrimination against non-Mos- 
lems in Turkey, the Turkish depor- 
tations of Christians in the Mosul 
neighborhood, Egypt’s growing 
hostility toward Europeans, the 
Riffian war, and the endless pro- 
tests of the Arabs of Palestine, all 
are somber warnings of the menace 
of Islam to Christianity in the Ori- 
ental countries. 

In Syria, where the situation is 
most serious, an important factor 
in the trouble was General Sarrail’s 
attempt in his conduct of the office 
of High Commissioner to reflect the 
atheistic attitude of his Government 
at home. Public opinion in Syria, 
however, would not support such a 
purely secular policy, and the net 
result was that the General alien- 
ated the sympathy of all sections of 
the population, while pleasing none. 

On his arrival at Beirut, General 
Sarrail immediately manifested 
anti-Catholic proclivities by refus- 
ing to attend the traditional cere- 
mony in the Latin Church, by 
which all his predecessors had been 
welcomed to the country. 
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Later he made an attempt to 
curry favor with the Mohammed- 
ans and attended several Islamic 
ceremonies in various mosques. 
But the Moslems interpreted his 
favors as being nothing more than 
manifestations of political expedi- 
ency—designed to create a favor- 
able attitude toward the French oc- 
cupation of Syria—and did not re- 
spond to his advances. He re- 
mained in Moslem eyes a Christian, 
albeit an apostate, and a foreigner. 
In their eyes he was always a sym- 
bol of Christianity and of foreign 
tyranny over their country. 

When the revolt broke out, the 
rebels did not at once reveal the re- 
ligious character of their move- 
ment. They professed to be ani- 
mated only by a desire for the in- 
dependence of Syria. But after 
they had entered Damascus the 
true character of their plans was 
revealed. A massacre of the Arme- 
nians—which was cut short only 
by political exigencies—was clear 
proof of the real aim of the Druses. 
While a subsequent proclamation 
by Zeid Al Atrash, Sultan of the 
Druses, assured the Christians that 
they have nothing to fear, the lat- 
ter nevertheless place no confidence 
in such assurances and look for- 
ward to a period of persecution if 
the revolt against the French suc- 
ceeds. The French, incidentally, 
made an enormous mistake when 
they armed some of the native vol- 
unteers against the rebels. Public 
opinion in Syria emphatically con- 
demns this procedure as introduc- 
ing the religious element into the 
controversy. 





In Palestine the hostility between 
Mohammedans and Christians has 
not yet become very pronounced, 
but there have been indications 
that it is growing. The Arab 
Meraat UI Sherk a short time ago 
said editorially: 

“The plague of division between 
Moslems and Christians has again 
broken out in our ranks. Before 
the arrival of foreign missionaries, 
what we call a Moslem-Christian 
question did not exist in Palestine. 
The religious fanaticism which we 
have now in Palestine is due to the 
European foreigner who has used 
such vile methods to get into this 
uneducated nation.” 

To appreciate the significance of 
the foregoing quotation it should 
be recalled that only a few years 
ago the Christians and Moslems of 
Palestine formed a national asso- 
ciation which adopted as its sym- 
bol a coat of arms bearing both the 


Holy Sepulcher and the Mosque of 


Omar. The decline of the fraternal 
spirit, thus exemplified, is a signif- 
icant thing. 


-s 
— 





SUPPORT OF THE MISSIONS. 


Accorp1nG to the financial report 
of the Pontifical Work of the Prop- 
agation of the Faith for the fiscal 
year 1924-25, the Catholics of the 
United States contributed more 
money for the support of foreign 
missions during that period than 
was distributed by the Propagation 
of the Faith from the funds do- 
nated from fifty-three nations. The 
report, which has just been made 
public, shows that the Propagation 
of the Faith received 44,316,446.81 
Italian lire and distributed sub- 
sidies totaling 40,069,363.42 lire. 
The United States contributed 16,- 
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462,873.79 lire to the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith and in addi- 
tion, according to the report, dis- 
tributed 25,950,380.00 lire directly 
to the missions, making a total of 
American contributions for this 
purpose of 42,413,253.79 lire. 

From the funds of the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, missions in Amer- 
ican possessions received subsidies 
amounting in all to 241,200 lire, 
distributed as follows: Alaska, 40,- 
000; Palawan, 11,500; Guam, 28,- 
700; Hawaii, 161,000. The central 
organization in Rome retains a fund 
of a million and a half lire for 
extraordinary subsidies, another 
million and a half is allotted to 
traveling expenses, and there is a 
cash balance on hand of 1,247,- 
083.39 lire. 

France was second to, though 
far behind, the United States in 
the amounts contributed by the 
various nations to the Propagation 
of the Faith. The French contri- 
bution was 6,417,601.78 lire. Hol- 
land gave 2,364,429.21 lire. Ger- 
many, Canada, Italy, Spain, Bel- 
gium, Ireland, and the Argentine 
Republic, came next in the order 
named, each of their contributions 
being between one and two million 
lire. All other nations on the list 
contributed sums of less than one 
million lire. Some of the smaller 
contributions were from _ peoples 
themselves in need of missionary 
aid or the victims of religious dis- 
sensions. Polynesia sent in 37,000 
lire and Mexico gave 750,000. 

In Canada eight missions re- 
ceived subsidies amounting in all 
to 718,500 lire, and in Mexico two 
missions were given 18,975 lire be- 
tween them. The Maryknoll Mis- 
sionaries were given 86,250 for their 
Kongmoon Mission and 21,000 for 
traveling expenses. 
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During the period covered by the 
report, there was a special donation 
to the Pope of half a million lire 
for work in the Orient, and a sim- 
ilar sum was given to the Cardinal 
Prefect of the Congregation of the 
Propaganda for special missionary 
needs. The report also mentions a 
gift of one million lire to the For- 
eign Missions of Paris for the pur- 
pose of purchasing a home to re- 
ceive and aid Chinese students in 
the French capital. 

National Committees 


for the 


Propagation of the Faith were set 
up in Switzerland, Hungary, Colom- 
bia, and Chile, and these countries 
now have representation in the Su- 
preme Council. 


<n 
> 





AMERICAN FUND FOR LOUVAIN LI- 
BRARY FULLY SUBSCRIBED. 


ACCORDING to a recent announce- 
ment, the million-dollar gift of 
Americans for the rebuilding of the 
historic library of the Catholic 
Louvain University in Belgium has 
been entirely subscribed. Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce of 
the United States, and Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of Colum- 
bia University, who headed the ef- 
fort to obtain the huge sum needed, 
made the announcement jointly. 

The project to rebuild the library, 
one of the greatest in the world, 
which was pillaged and burned in 
the World War, was undertaken 
by Dr. Butler as “an expression of 
friendship from American students 
of all ages, regardless of racial ori- 
gin or religious faith, to Belgian 
students who had been despoiled 
by war of their centuries-old li- 
brary,” says the statement which 
has just been issued. The commit- 
tee headed by Dr. Butler raised 
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half a million dollars by small do- 
nations, at which point it had ex- 
hausted its list of donors. The Bel- 
gians then appealed to Mr. Hoover, 
who took up the task. 

The million-dollar fund, says the 
joint announcement of Mr. Hoover 
and Dr. Butler, represents “gifts of 
a few pennies each from more than 
half a million American school chil- 
dren and school teachers; gifts of 
one dollar or more from students 
of practically every college, univer- 
sity, academy and preparatory 
school in the country; from the po- 
lice forces of several cities, includ- 
ing in excess of $8,000 from New 
York’s ‘finest’; from fire depart- 
ments, also including several thou- 
sand dollars from New York City; 
from professorial and alumni asso- 
ciations, library staffs, women’s 
clubs and a vast number of individ- 
uals.” The announcement adds: 
“The Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace made a large con- 
tribution at the inception of the 
work to cover cost of collection, and 
the staff did the clerical work free 
of cost.” 

Mr. Hoover obtained personal 
contributions of $292,000, and the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium 
Educational Foundation voted 
$382,500, clinching the success of 
the drive. 


ee 
— 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR LEPERS OF 
CULION. 


Worp was recently received at 
the Jesuit House of Studies at 
Woodstock, Maryland, that the an- 
nual “Christmas ship,” laden with 
gifts for the unfortunate dwellers 
on the little island of Culion, left 
Manila early enough to reach the 
isle by Christmas. 
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Culion, which lies south of Manila 
in the Philippines, holds the larg- 
est leper group in the world. Its 
colony is nineteen years old, and in 
that time it has received 15,000 
lepers. At present it has 5,300. 
The “Campo Santo,” or “God's 
Acre,” contains the mortal remains 
of the rest. 

Culion has been called the “Isle 
of Living Death.” But devotion 
and sacrifice on the part of workers 
there have caused many of its suf- 
ferers to term it the “Gateway to 
Eternal Life.” For Culion has its 
Damiens as well as Molokai. From 
the inception of the colony, two 
Jesuit Fathers, a lay Brother and a 
devoted band of Sisters of St. Paul 
de Chartres have labored among its 
unfortunates. There are now ten 
Sisters, and one of them, who comes 
from France, has never left the is- 
land since she went there nineteen 
years ago. Father Millan, S.J., the 
superior, has been in the colony ten 
years. 

It is these devoted men and 
women who will distribute the 
cargo of the “Christmas ship” on 
the isle of Culion. 


- 
— 





FRENCH RELIGIOUS VETERANS DE- 
MAND RIGHTS. 


Tue League for the Rights of Re- 
ligious Veterans recently opened by 
a mass meeting in Paris a cam- 
paign for the abrogation of laws 
limiting the rights of members of 
religious orders, especially the law 
of 1901, which subjects the exist- 
ence of religious orders to the good 
pleasure of the Government, and 
the law of 1904, which forbids 
them to teach. 

Over 20,000 Parisians attended 
this meeting. It was presided over 
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by M. Péricard, the journalist who, 
as an officer in the war, gave the 
famous cry: “Arise, dead men!” 
while fighting in the trenches be- 
fore St. Mihiel. 

The speakers were General de 
Castelnau, president of the Na- 
tional Catholic Federation; Dom 
Moreau, of the Benedictine Order, 
vice-president of the League; Fa- 
ther Donceeur, S.J., and a represen- 
tative of each of the political par- 
ties which have resolved to support 
the rights of religious, including 
men of such varying political 
standards as Marc Sangnier, leader 
of the Christian Democrats, and 
Colonel de Vésins, spokesman of 
the monarchical league Action 
Francaise. The interpreter of the 
Republican Federation was a Prot- 
estant Pastor, M. Edouard Soulier, 
deputy for Paris, who promised the 
Catholics the support of right- 
thinking men of all creeds. 

Abbé Bergey, deputy for Gironde, 
delivered a magnificent address, 
which evoked enthusiastic ap- 
plause. “If ever a hand is laid on 
the least of our religious,” he de- 
clared, “we shall all rise, we old 
veterans, to defend the liberty of 
the highest ideal opposed to the 
shameless wave of pleasure, to the 
dictatorship of money and to de- 
bauchery.” 

“We want no laws which kill 
liberty,” he continued, “but does 
this mean war for tomorrow? 
Comrades, I may displease you, but 
I want no war for my country at 
this time. France has suffered so 
much that I could not accept with- 
out sorrow a fratricidal conflict. I 
am forced to think of the cassock 
of peace which clothes me. But if, 
having taken nine steps and a half 
toward Cesar, he is not willing to 
take the necessary half-step; if, 
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despite this loyal effort the instru- 
ment of intangible laws is still 
waved at us, on that day we, priests 
and religious, having exhausted all 
means to save peace and concord, 
shall be the first to advance, in 
front of you all, to receive the first 
blows.” 

Father Doncceur, in the course of 
his address, said: 

“There is no human power which 
can drive us out. If ever such a 
redoubtable design were enter- 
tained, fully conscious of the gravi- 
ty of the oath I make, and knowing 
that it is a sacred thing, I hereby 
swear, on my honor: We shall 
never leave.” 


-— 
- 





New QUARTERLY TO BE ISSUED BY 
THE JESUITS. 


MemBers of the Society of Jesus 


in the United States will begin in 
June, 1926, the publication of a 


quarterly magazine. This Quar- 
terly will be a scholarly review of 
current thought and modern prob- 
lems and will act, it is hoped, as a 
clearing house for the writings of 
Catholic men of learning. 

A final meeting of the Board of 
Editors of the Quarterly was held 
on December 29th and 30th at Cam- 
pion House, 39 West 86th Street, 
the residence of the Editorial Staff 
of America. The personnel of the 
Board consists of the Editor-in- 
Chief, Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., 
Editor of America; Managing Edi- 
tor, Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., 
Dean, School of Social Service, 
Fordham University; Associate Edi- 
tors—for Theology, Rev. Vincent 
A. McCormick, S.J., Dean of 
Studies, Sacred Heart College, 
Woodstock, Md.; for Philosophy, 
Rev. Martin Burke, S.J., Professor 
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of Philosophy, Loyola University, 
New Orleans; for Sociology, Rev. 
Moorhouse I. X. Millar, S.J., Pro- 
fessor of Constitutional Law, Ford- 
ham University School of Law; for 
History, Rev. Samuel K. Wilson, 
S.J., Research Professor of History, 
Loyola University, Chicago; for 
Education, Rev. Austin G. Schmidt, 
S.J., Editor, Loyola Educational Di- 
gest, Loyola University, Chicago; 
for Literature, Rev. J. J. Daly, S.J., 
former Literary Editor of America, 
St. Louis University, St. Louis. At 
this meeting the plans were defi- 
nitely formulated and policies de- 
cided upon. 

While abiding unreservedly by 
the tenets of the Catholic Faith, the 
Quarterly will endeavor, as is the 
wont of the Catholic Church, to 
present that Faith as assimilative 
of all true discovery and ever pro- 
gressive in its attitude towards the 
problems that vex the world at 
large in every age. Indeed, it is the 
hope of the Editors that this Quar- 
terly will contribute not a little to 
the whole movement of learning in 
this country. 


~— 
— 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND SHOWS LOSEs. 


THE decline in the influence of 
the Church of England is shown by 
new figures contained in the Offi- 
cial Year Book of the Church of 
England for 1926, just published. 
In all cases the figures are below 
those of the previous year. 

In 1924 there were 226,807 con- 
firmations, a decrease of 6,620 com- 
pared with 1923; 490,647 baptisms 
as against 506,415; 11 new churches 
built against 13 in 1923; while for 
the year ended September 24, 1925, 
370 deacons were ordained, a de- 
crease of 66 compared with 1924. 
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CaTHOLIC GERMANY AND THE 
EvuCcHARISTIC CONGRESS. 


CatTHotic Germany, which sent 
the largest number of pilgrims of 
any nation to Rome for the Holy 
Year, is preparing to send an im- 
pressive representation to the 
Eucharistic Congress in Chicago in 
June. 

Two shiploads of pilgrims will 
form the German contingent going 
to the Congress, exclusive of indi- 
viduals who make the voyage 
singly or in smaller groups. 

This demonstration of fervor, no 
less than the vast numbers who 
journeyed to the Eternal City for 
the Jubilee, is all the more remark- 
able, to those who know the Ger- 
many of to-day, because war, revo- 
lution, and post-war suffering have 
reduced so many Germans to 


poverty. The pilgrimage to far-off 


America will cost each traveler 
2,000 to 2,700 marks. Something 
of the zeal with which German 
Catholics show forth their Faith 
despite these obstacles, however, 
may be gathered from a recent in- 
cident. When a pilgrimage was or- 
ganized to go to Palestine in the 
last year, it was found that there 
was a shortage of 70,000 marks to 
pay for the use of the ship. A 
single pilgrim, who would not per- 
mit his name to be used, made up 
the whole deficit. 

There is no guess work about the 
German pilgrimage to the Chicago 
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Eucharistic Congress. Two ships 
already have been chartered, and 
a tentative itinerary has been drawn 
up. The itinerary covers quite an 
extensive tour of America, in addi- 
tion to the central purpose of at- 
tending the Congress. The trip 
will last 37 days in all, from June 
Ist to July 7th. 

The steamers chartered are the 
Westphalia, of the Hamburg- 
American Line, which will sail 
from Hamburg, and the Luetzow, 
of the North German Lloyd Line, 
will leave’ from Bremerhaven. A 
Solemn Pontifical Mass will pre- 
cede the sailing. Since many 
priests are to make the journey, a 
large room will be fitted up as a 
chapel on each ship, and in each 
the Blessed Sacrament will be ex- 
posed for adoration throughout the 
voyage, in keeping with the pur- 
pose of the travelers, to do honor to 
the Eucharist. 

Prince Aloys of Loewenstein, 
President of the German Catholic 
Assemblies, will conduct the pil- 
grimage to America. It is the hope 
of those organizing the pilgrimage 
that the visit of these German 
Catholics will demonstrate to 
Americans that Germany has not 
been unworthy of the splendid 
service Americans have rendered 
her people in their time of stress 
after the World War. They see in 
the visitation a means of bringing 
about better mutual understanding 
between Germany and America. 





Our Contributors. 


Rev. JoHn J. Wynne, S.J. 
(“North America’s First Blessed”), 
is the distinguished editor of The 
Catholic Encyclopedia and organ- 
izer of the Universal Knowledge 
Foundation. Father Wynne is the 
Vice-Postulator of the cause of 
these martyrs of whom he writes, 
and is also the author of the re- 
cently published Jesuit Martyrs of 
North America. 


AnNA McCiure Snoiti (“The 
Search for Prester John”) is a well- 
known American author and a fre- 
quent and valued contributor to 
our pages. 


DorotHy GRAHAM (“Dance of the 
Whirling Devils”) is the maiden 
name of Mrs. James W. Bennett. 
She contributes herewith the sec- 
ond of a series of three articles on 
China. The first appeared last 
month, and the third will appear in 
an early issue. 


WILLIAM Watsu (“Utopia Lost”) 
contributes the second and con- 
cluding installment of his pene- 
trating and amusing satire. 


MoTHER FRANCES A. ForsBes, Re- 
ligious of the Sacred Heart 
(“Snow”), is at present at Craig- 
lockhart, near Edinburgh. She is 
the author of a series of Lives of 
the Saints for children, called 
Standard Bearers of the Faith, and 
Longmans, Green and Co. have just 
published in this country her Grip- 
fast Histories of England. 


FREDERICKA V. BLANKNER (“Death 
of Life’), of Chicago, Ill, is a 


graduate of the University of Chi- 
cago, from which she received the 
degree of Master of Arts in 1923. 
Miss Blankner has already won 
wide recognition as a poet, and for 
her activity in America on behalf 
of Italy and the Italians she has 
been made an honorary member of 
the Fascisti and life patroness of 
the Italian Legion of Veterans of 
the World War. 


HuGu A.uen (“St. Yves: Patron 
of Lawyers’’) is one of the favorites 
among CaTHOLIC WorLpD readers. 
His delightful Brittany article, 
“Stormy Seas and Stormy Women,” 
published in our issue of last Sep- 
tember, received special commen- 
dation. 


HuGuH bE BiacaM (“The Last of 
the Jarveys”) is a_ well-known 
Irish literary critic, and the author 
of several books of Irish fiction, 
verse, and essays. His recently 
published Story of Colmcille, based 
on Gaelic literary and oral sources, 
has been adopted in_ schools 
throughout Ireland. Mr. de Bla- 
cam is a convert to the Catholic 
Faith, and a contributor to the 
principal Irish Catholic organs. 


Srr Bertram C. A. WINDLE, 
Pu.D., LL.D., F.R.S. (“Not Peace, 
but a Sword”), noted scientist and 
convert to the Faith, remarks that 
the close student of the Oxford 
Movement “can hardly fail to have 
observed how closely entwined with 
it were a few families outside the 
great mass of the unconnected in- 
dividuals who came into the Church 
or remained outside it, as the case 
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might be.” And it is his aim “to 
disentangle these families from the 
ruck and to set forth clearly their 
relations with the Movement.” Dr. 
Windle’s book on the Oxford Move- 
ment is soon to be published by the 
Century Co. 
! 
CHRISTINE WHITING (Mrs. KEN- 
NETH R.) PARMENTER (“The Light 
in the Window”) is a widely known 
magazine writer of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. Her _ short 
stories have won her a high place 
in the esteem of CaTHOLIC WorLD 
readers. 


Witiram H. Scuerrtey, Px.D. 
(“Emile Baumann and His Art”), a 
native of Illinois, is Professor of 
Romance Languages at Indiana 
University, his Alma Mater. He 
studied at the Universities of Chi- 
cago, Pennsylvania, Leipzig, Mun- 
ich, and Paris. In 1914 the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. His publications in- 
clude Brieux and Contemporary 
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French Society (Putnam) and arti- 
cles in practically all of the more 
prominent American reviews. 


CHarLes G. Mortimer (“Sci- 
ence”), formerly an _ Anglican 
clergyman, was converted and re- 
ceived into the Church in 1913 at 
Bournemouth, England. Since 1920 
he has been a classical and history 
master at Stonyhurst College. 


JEWELL MILLER (“Labels’’) is the 
maiden name of Mrs. F. H. Pfaltz 
of Flushing, Long Island. Just a 
year ago, as our readers will recall, 
Mrs. Pfaltz published in these pages 
another satire, “The World in a 
Nutshell,” similar in vein to the 
present one. She also contributed 


last summer the series of three de- 
lightful articles of travel and de- 
scription entitled “In Old Liguria.” 


Joun Hanwon (“Tantallon’’) is a 
Canadian poet, who, for several 
years, has been contributing verse 
to a number of American publica- 
tions. 
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Reminiscences of a Maynooth Pro- 
fessor. By Walter McDonald, 
D.D. Edited by Denis Gwynn. 
London: Jonathan Cape. 18s. 
Dr. McDonald’s book is out. He 

would say, truth will out.—“When 

I spoke that I was ill-tempered too” 

—this also, one fancies he now 


might say, out of “a purer ether, a 


diviner air.” Five years have 
passed since he was laid to rest at 
Maynooth, at peace with colleagues 
—as they have told us. 

A disappointed man he was, yet 
not in the world’s meaner way of 
thinking. I used to hear him say 
he would give nothing for a man’s 
interest in books, for his thinking, 
for his real faith in learning, if 
such a man would take part in 
Committees, or would bring him- 
self to sit on a Board. I wonder 
if I quoted to him—he would have 
enjoyed it—what Mark Pattison 
said of modern Oxford (with 
boards, and courses, and subjects, 
and options, and examinations, and 
results, and reforms, all the din of 
all the smithery of modern educa- 
tional establishments), “it is like 
being in a house with the painters 
never out of it.” “Examination,” 
wrote the Maynooth professor, 


By George H. Parker.—Mary of Magdala. By 
By Richard Le Gallienne.—Shorter Notices.— 


“like interrogation in class, is the 
refuge of humdrum professors who 
are unable to make their teaching 
interesting. The main thing in 
teaching is to give students an in- 
terest in their work, so that they 
may like to do it and may continue 
doing it in after life; and no man 
ever yet was enticed in this way by 
examinations, but only in spite of 
them.” O wise old man, how I do 
honor thee! for, which of us, paint- 
ers in the house, does not feel the 
truth in Lord Balfour’s word: “a 
book read for an examination is a 
book so far wrongly read”? 

And so he has a Reminiscence of 
a scene that distracted him, that 
hurt him, that put him in a rage in 
his heart, when Cardinal Logue 
told him the bishops had placed 
him as professor, that he might 
just teach young men their text- 
books, and make them pass their 
examinations. Doubtless, the pro- 
fessor had vexed the Cardinal, who 
was a man with humor of his own. 

Not really disappointed he felt, 
at not getting “promotion,”—even 
bishops, he felt were compelled to 
“serve tables,” and so could not 
study, nor guide thought by their 
writing: “Think of Wiseman, with 
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genius for literature, with schol- 
arship, and an eye for world 
problems; why did they not get 
some ordinary hack, with talents 
for administration, to do the work 
which was to be done in London?” 
—“I have not the least touch of 
bitterness or soreness in this re- 
spect, recognizing that they [the 
bishops] read my character quite 
correctly when they decided that I 
was not a suitable man for either 
the Presidency or the Vice-Presi- 
dency.” No; not, thus, too much 
disappointed. But disappointed 
otherwise—disillusioned—must be, 
in this mortal world, every such 
idealist, every such restless thinker, 
if not dreamer; with faults of quali- 
ties; with, perhaps, over self-con- 
fidence and intolerance, not prac- 
tical, and certainly obstinate, if not 
perverse. 

Variety in personal educational 


experience, Dr. McDonald had not 
(though he had nothing but praise 
for younger Maynooth professors 
studying and taking degrees, “in 


Germany or elsewhere”). And 
there was a narrowness in his 
ardor. And there seemed an un- 
reason in him, of The Hazel Switch 
(in which he had horrified Cardi- 
nal Logue, by suggesting that the 
American Revolution against legiti- 
mate government, may have been 
justifiable; as likewise the French), 
being the same Irish priest that was 
to estrange himself from most of 
his fellow clergy, by maintaining 
that Ireland had no right to resist 
conscription imposed by legitimate 
government from England. 
Anyway, and after all what a 
lovable man was Walter McDonald, 
Prefect of the Dunboyne, as doubt- 
less had been the student at May- 
nooth, “almost ideally happy, es- 
specially after I grew serious, and 
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began to work hard and to observe 
the rule. I knew no fear, whether 
of professor or dean; and if called 
on, would have spoken truth, how- 
ever unpleasant, to the College of 
Cardinals; for I had no notion that 
an honest, well-meaning man could 
be injured by any one, and es- 
pecially by any ecclesiastic.” An 
attractive soul, a well-beloved 
youth, but, self-confessed in those 
very words, doomed to his lot, or 
his fate, in this troubled, complex 
world of men. But how straight in 
word and deed was this friend, Dr. 
McDonald, according to whatever 
light was in him. And how fear- 
less. A man he was, ardent and 
whole-souled, unable, I think, to 
hide what he felt, and for whom 
compromise was cowardice. He 
was proud of himself thus. He had 
reason to be. Yet how tender in 
his piety. What a priestly heart. 
What a father to younger men, who 
trusted him as a man of honor, as 
a man of feeling, as well as of holy 
life. They will tell you so. They 
class him with his adversary, Dr. 
Mannix, as the two men they re- 
spected most. He was filled with 
difficulties, but he fought doubts 
and laid them low, like Newman— 
so he hints—standing afar off. 
W. F. P. S. 


The Substance of Gothic. By Ralph 
Adams Cram. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co. 2d ed. $2.50. 

Ralph Adams Cram might be 
called without paradox the prophet 
of medievalism: for in the face of 
the contemptuous epitaphs writ- 
ten over that period by the modern 
world he has preclaimed that the 
tomb is, in reality, a shrine, de- 
manding not only our reverence but 
the tribute, as well, of our imitation. 
He knows that the spirit of the Mid- 
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dle Ages is capable of resurrection, 
because, unlike our own age, it re- 
lied, amidst all its confusions, 
through the Church upon God, and 
did not place the whole significance 
of life on material welfare. To its 
immortal legacies men and women 
are now turning who are weary of 
the husks fed them by science di- 
vorced from religion: or by half- 
hearted sectarian experiments. 

To the ever-increasing number 
of these people the new edition of 
Mr. Cram’s The Substance of 
Gothic should be most welcome, 
since it is not only a brilliant ex- 
position of the development of 
Gothic architecture, but a vivid pic- 
ture of the forces which directed 
the growth and flowering of that 
stupendous manifestation of art as 
the handmaid of religion. 

The title of the book gives the 
key to its contents, Mr. Cram ex- 
plaining in the preface to these six 
lectures, given at the Lowell Insti- 
tute, Boston, in November and De- 
cember, 1916, that his subject deals 
“with the development of Christian 
Architecture from Charlemagne to 
Henry VIII. rather in relation to its 
substance than its accidents; to 
consider it as a definite and grow- 
ing organism and as the exact and 
unescapeable exponent of a system 
of life and thought antipodal to 
that of the modernism that began 
its final dissolution at the begin- 
ning of August, 1914, rather than 
in the light of its accidents of form 
and ornament and details of struc- 
tural design.” 

Such a conception of architec- 
ture, as a matter not of shaped 
wood and stone primarily, but of 
the praying and aspiring spirit be- 
hind them, marks this book off 
from other works on the medieval 
period: and it is, perhaps, the most 
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biting arraignment of our feverish 
materialistic civilization in con- 
temporary literature: and this not 
so much by direct attack, as by the 
far more poignant method of illus- 
tration. “Look on this picture and 
then on that.” Behold the cathe- 
drals of unearthly beauty—Burges, 
Seville, Exeter, Amiens. Behold 
great peoples in constant activity, 
but always against a background of 
prayer and sacraments; saint and 
sinner alike passionately returning 
from their adventures to kneel be- 
fore God’s altar. “For once,” Mr. 
Cram writes in his final chapter, 
“religion came down from heaven 
and became human, the saints were 
friends, neighbours, chums even, in 
a manner of speaking. The dead 
were neither lost, forgotten, nor 
abandoned to the tender mercies 
(or otherwise) of abstract and aw- 
ful Omnipotence; they lived as 
ever, only differently. Our Lady, 
Queen of Heaven, was the eternal 
Mother of every erring child....” 

The six chapters of the book 
present an amazing number of 
facets of the medieval civilization, 
proving that to make an era live 
again the eye must be sensitive to 
the significant rather than to the 
obvious in history. Mr. Cram 
recognizes his salients and clarifies 
them to his readers as much by his 
sense of historical drama, and the 
spiritual forces that produce it, as 
by his profound scholarship. 

The Substance of Gothic may 
make its preéminent appeal to the 
student of history, the social phi- 
losopher, the mystic, but it might 
be read to their advantage by—to 
use Mr. Cram’s felicitous descrip- 
tion—“Protestant preachers and 
other earnest but imperfectly in- 
formed people.” 

The new edition contains a 
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second preface and an additional 
chapter, “What was Medieval Civi- 
lization?” and full-page illustra- 
tions of the gems of Gothic archi- 
tecture. A. MCC, S. 


Selective Immigration. By James J. 
Davis. St. Paul: Scott-Mitchell 
Publishing Co. $1.90. 

The Italian Immigrant and Our 
Courts. By John H. Mariano, 
Ph.D. Boston: The Christopher 
Publishing House. $1.00. 

The House of America. By Richard 
D. La Guardia. Same Publisher. 
$2.00. 

The material in Secretary Davis's 
book was prepared two years ago 
for serial publication and is con- 
cerned with the reasons for selec- 
tive immigration. It begins with 


the immigration policy of Egypt, 
which is described as at first abso- 
lutely restrictive in character and 


later partaking of that of the open 
door with disastrous results to the 
race, and goes on to the immigra- 
tion policies of the United States. 
Mr. Davis divides these into first, 
the idea of asylum; second, the 
economic attitude; and third, the 
biological attitude. 

Almost a third of the book is de- 
voted to the undesirability of ad- 
mitting aliens of weak stock and 
psychopathic inferiority. The au- 
thor’s plea that only aliens of good 
blood and good principles be ad- 
mitted to this country presents a 
matter on which all thinking 
Americans are, of course, agreed. 
Mr. Davis states that our immigra- 
tion task is not to discriminate 
against one race or nationality but 
against low types from every alien 
group. However, since the pres- 
ent discriminatory restriction law 
based almost entirely on the sup- 
posed superiority of the Nordic 
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race was not in force at the time 
the material in the book was writ- 
ten, we do not learn whether Mr. 
Davis considers it selective in the 
sense in which he advocates selec- 
tion, although in the preface he 
seems to give the new legislation 
his qualified approval. 

The author makes a strong plea 
for the examination of aliens on 
the other side, even to the extent of 
urging that “field workers in he- 
redity” be added to the present staff 
of health and immigration in- 
spectors. He is equally enthusias- 
tic over the plan for the registra- 
tion of aliens in this country. One 
is led to believe from his optimistic 
portrayal of this proposed scheme 
that enrollment as an alien will be 
in the nature of a delightful lodge 
membership. 

There are four interesting ap- 
pendices’ entitled respectively, 
“Summary of Immigrant Legisla- 
tion,” “Pertinent Facts,” “Increase 
of Population Due to Immigration,” 
and “The Quota Laws.” 

Dr. Mariano has given us a well- 
written, interesting sketch of the 
peculiar difficulties which confront 
the Italian immigrant in America, 
especially in relation to American 
laws. His thorough understanding 
of the Italian nature, its love of jus- 
tice, its extreme individualism, its 
impetuosity, and the background 
and traditions of the Italian immi- 
grant enable him to explain why 
the newly arrived Italian finds 
puzzling certain legal aspects in his 
new environment. 

The author cites statistics to 
prove that Italians do not rank 
high in commitments to penal in- 
stitutions. He calls attention to the 
fact that it is the second generaticn 
that needs most attention and urges 
Italians in America to emulate the 
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welfare activities of some of the 
other nationality groups in order 
that the juvenile delinquency so 
prevalent among Italians of the 
second generation may be cor- 
rected. The book is short, to the 
point, and easy to read. 

The House of America has evi- 
dently been written for the purpose 
of showing, in story form, the ex- 
periences which may be encoun- 
tered by the immigrants of vari- 
ous types and nationalities who 
have come to this country. The 
author has drawn on his personal 
experiences among the foreign born 
for material and the characters are 
linked together in the recital of the 
social service efforts of the foster- 
son of a wealthy American, in 
reality the child of a poor Greek 
immigrant. While the book has 


not much literary merit it shows a 
sympathetic understanding of the 


trials and difficulties which beset 
the foreign born. S. W. 


Married Life. By Edith O’Shaugh- 
nessy. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.00. 

The day of the comfortable short 
story is over. Instead of smiles and 
tears, sneers and a curl of the lip 
are now our portion. Mrs. Whar- 
ton and Mrs. Gerould write in so- 
phisticated English of sophisticat- 
ed people. Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s 
stories are no less sophisticated; 
what they lack in drama is made 
up for in cynicism—a cynicism as 
hard as it is often brilliant. 

The characters in Married Life 
are not sympathetic. There is the 
uxorious Mr. Crane with his fourth 
mother-in-law who rocks and reads 
Snappy Stories and his fourth and 
ultimate wife who betrays and 
overdoses him; there is the lady, 
dying in pale silken jackets, who 
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can face death but not the thought 
of rejoining her husband who 
cleared his throat so regularly every 
morning; there is Mr. Bishop, the 
pompous bore, whose wife, after 
many years of weary fidelity, finds 
him addressed as “Own Pinky 
Poo” in a note from the parlor- 
maid; there are the “poor rela- 
tions”—this time an inventor with 
a patient, sloppy wife—whom we 
leave rushing insanely into fresh 
extravagances after a momentary 
reprieve from the unmade beds of a 
cheap hotel; and then there is the 
novelist, stricken with one of those 
strange seizures of middle-aged 
passion who realizes, after a head- 
long divorce, that there is a terrible 
similarity, but no redeeming ca- 
dence, in the snores of a second 
wife. This latter sketch is the 
most concise and effective in the 
collection. 

The last and longest, “Souls in 
Intaglio,” is in quite another vein. 
It is an elaborated study of a man 
who hears a sudden call, during his 
Jesuit novitiate, to return to the 
world. There he finds and marries 
the woman whose spirit had spoken 
to him. When later he again feels 
called to the religious life, his 
prayers make it audible to his an- 
guished wife. She renounces finite 
love and also finds her vocation. 
“Is the yoke of the Lord sweet? 
Through the ages the hosts of the 
Elect have so found it, hard as it 
seems to those not chosen.” It isa 
difficult but interesting theme. 

Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, discarding 
her more usual style, has written 
it with an exalted enthusiasm. 
Evadne, the wife, is described as 
“the paradisal woman, violet eyed 
with hyacinthine locks, giver of de- 
lights.”—“A_ _sloe-haired woman 
with a purple gown about her, her 
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hair giving back its sheen, the 
amethystine eyes deeply circled; an 
ambrosial woman meant for cen- 
turies where the light is many col- 
oured, the shadows black and love 
works in dark chemistries of pas- 
sion and of death—” Her garments 
were “saffron, amethyst, vermillion 
and there was one the color of a 
pale yellow apple sewn with lit- 
tle bouquets of bright flowers, 
fadeless, amaranthine—” It is not 
easy to attune such a note with 
sincerity. In fact, could Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy learn more economy 
in description, it would strengthen 
most of her stories, where exuber- 
ant detail is apt to blur their out- 
line. But it requires very “ame- 
thystine” brilliance to compensate 
for all the old “heart interest.” 
Married Life is a sweeping title— 
even more so than Strindberg’s 
Married. It is healing to think that 
O. Henry’s immortal Gift of the 
Magi and the first story of that 
newcomer, The Little Karoo, can 
fall under the same classification. 
Under their simple surfaces lies a 
very profound and tender emotion. 
I fancy even the most sophisticated 
reread O. Henry with more enjoy- 
ment than Strindberg. eE. vr. w. 


The Organization of Life. 
Eldridge. New York: Thomas Y. 


By Seba 


Crowell. $4.50. 

This is a book which cannot be 
dealt with as it deserves to be within 
the limits of a short notice for we 
can say with confidence that noth- 
ing of greater importance in its own 
line has appeared since Professor 
McDougall published Body and 
Mind fifteen years ago. 

Every biologist has in time to get 
down to the fundamentals of his 
subject and select the hypothesis on 
which he is going to work and to 
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begin with he has to decide whether 
he is working with only the tools 
which are in the hands of the physi- 
cist and chemist—in which case it 
is not easy to see how there comes 
to be such a separate science as bi- 
ology at all—or whether he has an- 
other imperceptible factor to han- 
dle—a plus; a something over; 
what Driesch—after Aristotle— 
calls an entelechy; what Thomists 
call the “form” and in the case of 
living things the “anima.” He has, 
in a word, to decide whether there 
is any difference in kind between 
living and not-living things; be- 
tween a live dog and a dead lion. 

And, strange as it may seem to 
ordinary observers, there still is a 
very acute difference of opinion. 
To arrive at a conclusion it is nec- 
essary that the various lines of ar- 
gument should be summarized and 
that readers should be shown just 
where each leads, and that is what 
has been done and well done in this 
book. Further, Professor Jennings 
in his interesting preface says: 
“The work too is a concrete exam- 
ple under the conviction that ‘sci- 
ence when divorced from philoso- 
phy inevitably falls a prey to faulty 
logic and uncritical metaphysics’; 
and that, in addition to observation, 
science has need of far-reaching in- 
ferential ratiocination for its proper 
working out.” 

With this view we are entirely in 
accord and believe that it is just 
because so many scientific writers 
have no knowledge of metaphysics, 
and indeed in some cases openly 
condemn the subject as “mystical” 
(a damning phrase in their estima- 
tion), that they fail to arrive at the 
conclusion that “there are imper- 
ceptible entities in nature,” as the 
author puts it. This is not a book 
which will be easy of understand- 
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ing by the general reader but no 
student of philosophy should over- 
look its importance. B. C. A. W. 


One Increasing Purpose. By A. S. M. 
Hutchinson. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.00. 

Mr. Hutchinson is a man of ex- 
treme seriousness who is concerned 
with the outstanding problems of 
the life of to-day, but is not con- 
tent merely to present them. He 
attempts a solution and by that fact 
sets himself poles apart from those 
novelists (and they are in the ma- 
jority) who can feel but not think 
and whose theses but bear out the 
old cry, “’Tis a mad world, my 
masters.” Mr. Hutchinson is alive 


to the world’s madness but he be- 
lieves in a cure and he is not afraid 
to proclaim that it can be wrought 
only in ways which clash with our 
modern gospel of selfishness and 


paganism. One Increasing Pur- 
pose proposes the eternal question: 
“For what is this life,” and both 
question and answer are found in 
the dramatic crises which the Paris 
family face. 

Simon Paris, like the heroes of 
The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back and Channing Pollock’s Fool, 
becomes the moral support of 
weaker men and women when their 
selfishness and folly turn and rend 
them. He has been spared in the 
Great War for some high purpose. 
What is that purpose? He gropes 
for the answer, seeking it through 
years of prayer, and abnegation, 
and generous service to others. 
Mr. Hutchinson clearly has a spirit- 
ual side and in depicting Simon 
Paris he proves that he has experi- 
enced its struggles, its doubts, its 
temptations, and its triumphs. As 
a novelist Mr. Hutchinson retains 
his gifts of humor, sincerity, and 
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power of characterization, but life 
to him has taken on a significance 
far beyond that which, as mere ma- 
terial for his art, it could ever pos- 
sess. 3. 3. R 


Pencillings. By J. Middleton Murry. 
New York: Thomas _ Seltzer. 
$3.00. 

A collection of “little essays on 
life and literature” by one of the 
most acute and stimulating of mod- 
ern critics, the former literary 
editor of The Atheneum, now edi- 
tor of his own periodical, The Adel- 
phi. Of the twenty-eight papers 
here reprinted, all deserve the com- 
parative permanence of book form, 
and at least half-a-dozen are of 
magistral quality. There is a tiny 
essay on Dickens that is surely the 
best word uttered on its glorious 
subject since Santayana’s perfect 
Dial paper,—which Mr. Murry does 
not omit to salute. (Our critic’s 
delicate deflation of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s 
pompous promulgations on the art 
of Dickens will make the judicious 
rejoice audibly). The author’s 
charming account of how he dis- 
covered Bonnes et Mauvaises 
Herbes by the Curé of Wangs, near 
Sargans, in Switzerland, and what 
he discovered in this delicious 
opusculum, should win many read- 
ers for the wise and placid pages of 
a modern “herbal saint.” The es- 
say on classical translations is at 
once thoughtful and _helpful,— 
though, to be sure, it will never 
persuade at least one of Mr. Murry’s 
readers to substitute Samuel But- 
ler’s eccentric version of the 
Odyssey for the beloved Butcher 
and Lang translation. 

It is a rare pleasure to come upon 
this book in an age in which the 
art of criticism has, like so many 
other arts, bowed the knee to 
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“strange new misbegotten gods.” 
Besides being acute and stimulat- 
ing, Mr. Murry is invariably sane. 
He has lived intimately and rever- 
ently with the best that has been 
thought and said. It is no small 
tribute to pay him when one de- 
clares that he is as rewarding when 
he writes of Dr. Johnson and of 
Matthew Arnold, as when the dis- 
course is of Dostoevski, or of Mo- 
liére, or of—English grammar. 
H. A. L. 


Ozanam in His Correspondence. By 
Right Rev. Msgr. Baunard. Dub- 
lin: The Catholic Truth Society 
of Ireland. 7s. 6d. 


We have often wondered why 
this fascinating biography of Fred- 
eric Ozanam has been denied an 
English translation for so many 
years, for it is by far the most com- 
plete and the most accurate life we 
possess of France’s greatest apostle 


of truth and charity in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Ozanam was hardly eighteen 
when he entered the lists against 
the pagan philosophy of Saint Si- 
mon;.at twenty, he led the students 
at the Sorbonne in a spirited protest 
against the anti-Christian lectures 
of Jouffroy, and petitioned the 
Archbishop of Paris for a series of 
constructive lectures on Catholic 
doctrine, which resulted in Lacor- 
daire’s famous conferences at Nétre 
Dame. At thirty, he was an es- 
teemed professor at the Sorbonne, 
defending vigorously and _ intelli- 
gently the philosophy, theology, 
and civilizing influence of Ca- 
tholicism. 

He was but twenty when he gath- 
ered about him a corps d’élite of six 
young men—LeTaillandier, La- 
mache, Clavé, Lallier, Devaux, and 
Bailly—to form the first conference 
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of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul. Its ideals were set forth 
clearly at the first meeting, held in 
May, 1833: “If you really wish to 
serve the poor and yourselves, di- 
rect your charity to moral and spir- 
itual, rather than material, im- 
provement. You will thus sanctify 
yourselves in the contemplation of 
Jesus Christ suffering in the person 
of the poor.” When Ozanam died 
at the age of forty, there were two 
thousand conferences of charity in 
full swing. To-day, they number 
over eight thousand. 

Bishop Baunard not only de- 
scribes Ozanam’s external aposto- 
late in defense of the Church and of 
its poor, but he also reveals to us 
Ozanam’s innermost soul—his pu- 
rity, his gentleness, his love of 
prayer, his devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament, his patience in suffer- 
ing, his perfect love of wife and 
family. 

Although essentially a man of 
peace, he felt keenly the many false 
accusations and insinuations made 
against his character, especially 
when these attacks came from writ- 
ers within the Fold. The Univers, 
for example, had charged him 
“with cowardly desertion, with 
weak compliance, with false flat- 
tery, and with acts of compromise.” 
He at once wrote his personal 
friends, upholding his own pu- 
rity of intention. But as a Chris- 
tian, he instantly forgave Veu- 
illot’s bitter and unjust attack 
upon his personal character. The 
most humble of men, he was al- 
ways ready to make excuses for 
those who could not see eye to 
eye with him. 

Some fifteen years ago, the Sul- 
pician, Abbé Guibert, preaching at 
the general meeting of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul in Paris, said 
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of Ozanam: “He is a model to be 
imitated, a patron to be honored, 
and already a protector to be in- 
voked, if not in public, at least in 
the secret of one’s heart.” He ex- 
pressed the hope that one day the 
Church would place him in the 
canon of the saints. This prayer is 
now offered up in every part of the 
world where his followers meet to 
carry on his great apostolate of 
charity. B. L. C. 


The Land of Saint Francis of Assisi. 
By Gabriel Faure. Boston: The 
Medici Society. $2.50. 

This book is a volume in the se- 
ries of Picture Guides. In most 
books the pictures are introduced to 
illustrate the text; in this it is the 
text which serves as a running com- 
mentary on the delightful illustra- 
tions. More than one hundred and 
fifty pictures, reproductions in 
sepia color from photographs 
mainly, are provided to stimulate 
one’s memory of the beauties of 
Umbria, or to present to those who 
have not yet seen with their own 
eyes a little of the vision that 
awaits them. The author leads us 
first to Perugia and shows us the 
glories of that Etruscan and Middle 
Age city, and then fares on to the 
fertile plain lying at the foot of 
Monte Subasio, the land of Saint 
Francis. Assisi is a delight for him, 
as it is for all the world, and he 
writes his admiration for Francis. 
The little towns nearby charm us 
then: Todi, Spello, Trevi, and the 
region about Lake Trasimeno, 
where Hannibal entrapped Flami- 
nius. Much there is to woo our 
fancy here; but when we have 
closed the fascinating picture-book 
it is the joyous questing of the 
saint of Assisi that lingers in our 
minds, the Poverello who walked 
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through Umbria seven hundred 
years ago, whose message still 
speaks to a listening world. 

J.F. W. 


Sainte Marie-Madeleine de Pazzi. By 
M. M. Vaussard. Paris: Victor 
Lecoffre. 4 fr. 

Sainte Lydwine de Schiedam. By 
Hubert Meuffels, C.M. Same 
publisher and price. 

The canonized daughter of the De 
Pazzi is not as well known either 
in Europe or America as she de- 
serves to be. Probably the reason 
is that she was remarkable chiefly 
for visions, ecstasies, penances, 
and mystical teaching—stupendous 
graces not the most appreciated in 
these latter days. Two opening 
chapters, one dealing with Renais- 
sance Italy and the other with the 
saint’s Florence, are majestically 
rhetorical (they were great sub- 
jects!), though the first of them 
concedes more than the best 
modern history demands or ap- 
proves. 

I fear the chapter portraying the 
saint as a very severe mistress of 
novices will surprise and shock 
some readers: the saints were 
usually hard on themselves, but 
reasonably lenient with their sub- 
jects, preferring to teach and cor- 
rect by heroic example rather than 
by word or disciplinary action. 
And there are some words on page 
76, in which Our Lord tells the 
saint she is to suffer trials for the 
glory of God, the joy of the blessed, 
and “the greater pain of the 
damned,” that some _ theologian 
ought to explain. As they stand, 
they certainly are not to be recon- 
ciled with either the heart or the 
mind of the Church. However, the 
book as a whole is so attractive and 
edifying as to make one wonder 
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why these volumes in the famous 
series, “The Saints,” are not fre- 
quently used in French classes in 
our convents, or at least for supple- 
mentary reading. 

St. Lydwine is not only a na- 
tional heroine among the people of 
the Netherlands, but she has ap- 
pealed to an unusual number of 
distinguished biographers, among 
them men so diverse in spirit as 
Thomas & Kempis and the modern 
French novelist, Huysmans. Yet 
one might say her one talent was 
an almost infinite capacity to suf- 
fer, and to sanctify herself; her 
teaching voice only the unuttered 
cry of perpetual anguish, and her 
pulpit through all her years only a 
bed of pain. Even a pagan would 
say there must have been amazing 
quality in such a life. Of course 
one does not forget the long list of 
miracles—some of them very im- 
pressive, others that might be just 
as well omitted—credited to this 
humanly helpless thaumaturgist, 
half the time on Calvary, the other 
half on Tabor, transfigured when 
she was not being crucified. 

Considered merely as a literary 
performance, this restrained and 
disciplined eulogy of St. Lydwine 
wins admiration. If any tyro in 
writing would know how charming 
a discussion of sources or bibliog- 
raphy may become under the hand 
of an artist let him read the chap- 
ter, “Ses Historiens.” And the sec- 
tions dealing with her ecstasies, her 
mystical communications with Our 
Lord, and her miracles are intro- 
duced and annotated with a most 
judicious scholarship which at 
once lightens the book and enlight- 
ens the reader. In fact this biogra- 
phy, another of the series, “The 
Saints,” is a model for similar 
works in English. J.C. 
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What Evolution Is. By George H. 
Parker. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. $1.50. 

This is quite a useful short ac- 
count of the subject of evolution in 
which, however, as is usual and 
natural, one finds the writer’s own 
views on somewhat contested 
points set down as the probable ex- 
planations, though the other side is 
always given fair play. One or two 
criticisms may be permitted. “If 
organisms were separately created 
there would be every reason to ex- 
pect that they would be constructed 
upon individual plans, and not the 
least ground to anticipate in them 
an underlying common type of 
structure.” Why? Unity of De- 
sign, as dealt with by the late Duke 
of Argyll in his Reign of Law, is at 
least as likely a thing, if we are to 
handle a priori arguments. 

“Furrows” is a less ambiguous 
term than “clefts” when the early 
stage of the neck region of the hu- 
man embryo is being treated. 

We cannot agree that a date of 
500,000 years ago can be safely at- 
tributed to Pithecanthropus erectus 
and are not aware of the smallest 
particle of evidence for the state- 
ment that this creature used flint 
and steel and knew how to make a 
fire. B. C. A. W. 


Mary of Magdala. By Archie Bell. 
Boston: Issued for the St. Bo- 
tolph Society by L. C. Page & Co. 
$2.00. 

The Magdalen theme possesses 
a perennial attraction for ro- 
mancers. From the earliest times 
of Christian literature it has en- 
gaged the writer’s thought. Some 
of the best known of the medieval 
dramas were based on it. In our 
own time such playwrights as 
Heyse in Germany and Maeterlinck 




















in Belgium have attacked it; and 
there is the ornate Mary of Edgar 
Saltus, and the saintly Mary of 
Father Klarmann’s novel, The Prin- 
cess of Gan-Sar. 

The last named of these, while 
lacking in art, is beautiful in its 
spiritual quality; and the others 
are at least artistic. Mr. Bell’s 
story, however, never fully meets 
either of these qualifications. It is 
plain that the author’s mind has 
been more attracted by the colorful 
externals of his scene than by any 
intrinsic values of spiritual force or 
characterization. The mood of his 
tale is reverent; but he has not the 
gift of creation. He plans scenes 
which should be deeply moving, 
but which finally are nothing but 
scenes. The best pages of his book 
are descriptive; these have feeling 
and color; they are authentic; 
something not altogether surpris- 
ing from the pen that has given us 
so fine a work as The Spell of the 
Holy Land. Cc. P. 


The Romantic ’90s. By Richard Le 
Gallienne. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50. 
In this pleasant volume Richard 

Le Gallienne gossips delightfully of 

his experiences as a young man of 

letters in London during “the 

Beardsley period.” Many famous 

figures pass through these pages. 

Oscar Wilde and John Davidson, 

the Meynells, William Sharp and 

his allotropic modification, Fiona 

Macleod, Meredith, Swinburne, 

Dobson, and Lang, and Locker- 

Lampson. All these and more 

come trooping. All the American 

world having read Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne’s pages,—or some of the most 
interesting of them—in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, from which they 
are now reprinted, it is hardly 
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necessary to offer extended com- 
ment here. It may suffice to sug- 
gest that this book is a most valu- 
able appendix to such _ recent 
works as Holbrook Jackson’s The 
Eighteen-Nineties, Burdett’s The 
Beardsley Period, and Muddiman’s 
Men of the Nineties. Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne writes always like a gentle- 
man, but never like “a mere gentle- 
man.” He abounds in first-rate 
anecdotes. Some of the letters he 
conveys to his text are exquisite 
models of the epistolary art. The 
Lionel Johnson letter on page 195 
is pure gold. One cannot forbear to 
quote the Le Gallienne version of 
Oscar’s verdict on Beerbohm Tree’s 
Hamlet: “Funny, without being 


vulgar.” Altogether, a precious 
book. M. A. E. 
Shorter Notices.—The many 


friends of the religious of the Sa- 
cred Heart in the United States will 
accord a hearty welcome to the new 
edition of the life of Mary Aloysia 
Hardey, by Mary Garvey, R.S.C.J. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $3.00). Its appearance is 
most timely, as it was published in 
connection with the canonization 
of St. Madeleine Sophie Barat, May 
24, 1925, who held Mary Hardey, 
her first American novice, in the 
highest esteem. She was well 
worthy of it, both for her personal 
holiness, and her perfect fidelity in 
carrying out the wishes and ideals 
of her saintly superior. The growth 
and development of the society in 
the United States was due in great 
measure to the indefatigable labors 
of this most devout and talented 
woman.—Out of a long experience 
in the training of teachers, Mother 
Mary Eaton, R.S.C.J., in Consider 
the Child (Longmans. $1.50), 
aims to provide the student of peda- 
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gogy with a practical book of exer- 
cises in applied psychology. Situa- 
tions are stated, questions are put 
in a thought-provoking fashion and 
the student is left to work out the 
problem to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. Carefully and conscientiously 
used, it should leave the student a 
master both of herself and her pu- 
pils.—All who have’read any of 
their previous books, especially 
their delicious Experiences of an 
Irish R. M., will certainly want to 
read /rish Memories, by E. CE. Som- 
erville and the late “Martin Ross” 
(Longmans. $2.75). Apart from 
its value as a revelation of person- 
ality, the book is to be recom- 
mended for those exquisite touches 
of Irish life and character that sug- 
gest a whole civilization unique in 
spirit and almost unimaginable to 
those born and brought up in any 
of the great industrial communities. 

The March of Democracy, by 


Chester F. Miller (New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co.), is an excellent text- 
book for the study of the Constitu- 
tion in the upper elementary or 


lower high school grades. In addi- 
tion to a clear and sufficiently de- 
tailed explanation of the various 
provisions of our Constitution, it 
gives the historical background 
also, a point which is sometimes 
rather slighted. Problems dealing 
with American citizenship and the 
rights of citizens are discussed, and 
a considerable amount of supple- 
mentary reading is suggested.— 
American History, by Henry E. 
Bourne and Elbert J. Benton 
(Heath), is another excellent text- 
book that breathes life and interest 
into historical studies. Its sections 
on modern times are especially 
good, and a word of praise is also 
due to the high quality of the maps 
and illustrations. 
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How a fatherless boy of twelve 
became the support of his widowed 
mother and three little sisters, over- 
coming every possible handicap of 
poverty and physical weakness by 
a strong will and an unbounded 
confidence in God, is told in the 
simple, naive little book, entitled 
Pull Try ($1.00), by William F. 
Sharp. The story is, for the most 
part, the author’s own. He has 
been a paralytic from childhood, 
and writes this book to help sup- 
port his wife and little ones. It is 
published by the author at 325 N. 
Pearl Street, Bridgeton, N. J. 

The first volume of Father Hag- 
spiel’s mission travel books dealt 
with the mission life, work, and 
problems of the Fathers of the Di- 
vine Word in the province of Abra, 
in the Philippines. The second 
volume, Along the Mission Trail 
(Techny, Ill.: Mission Press, S.V.D. 
$1.25), takes his readers to Singa- 
pore, to Java, and the Little Sunda 
Islands of the Netherland East In- 
dies. The author paints in vivid 
colors the labors of the missionary 
priests and sisters, their dealings 
with the government officials, their 
churches and schools, their cate- 
chists and converts, the social life 
and customs of the natives, and the 
opposition of the Mohammedans. 
The volume is beautifully illus- 
trated. 

Msgr. Henry, professor of Homi- 
letics at the Catholic University of 
America, has just published in 
book form the Papers on Preaching 
(Philadelphia: The Peter Reilly Co. 
$2.00) which appeared last year in 
the pages of The Ecclesiastical Re- 
view. The book is an earnest plea 
for the carefully prepared sermon, 
and a kindly but thorough indict- 
ment of the careless, slovenly 
preacher of the word of God. He 
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urges the tyro to be natural, devoid 
of artifice, affectation and imita- 
tion; to be brief, avoiding verbiage, 
and always to have a well-defined 
object towards which the sermon 
is directed; to use the Sacred Scrip- 
tures freely, naturally, and abun- 
dantly; to avoid preaching other 
men’s sermons, and to speak with 
persuasiveness and conviction. 
Matters Liturgical, by Rev. Jo- 
seph Wuest, C.SS.R., translated 
and revised by Rev. Thomas W. 
Mullaney, C.SS.R. (New York: 
Frederick Pustet Co. $3.00), is an 
old acquaintance in a new dress. 
It embodies the changes introduced 
by the new Missal, the Breviary, 
the Ritual (1913), and the new 
Code, as well as the recent pro- 
nouncements of the Holy See. An 
extensive index adds immeasurably 
to the practical value of the book. 
It was a happy thought to pub- 
lish separately the Latin and Eng- 


lish text of The Ceremony of Ordi- 


nation to the Priesthood (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 40 
cents). It will prove a useful pres- 
ent to either the young ordinand 
himself, or his friends who wish to 
follow intelligently the ceremony 
of his ordination. 

The Holy Year serves as the set- 
ting of Isabel Clarke’s latest novel, 
It Happened in Rome (New York: 
Benziger Bros. $2.00). It is a fas- 
cinating story, full of the glamour 
and piety of the eternal city, and 
carefully worked out in a finely 
developed plot. 

In Leaves from my Life (New 
York: Frye Publishing Co. $2.00), 
Mrs. Kilburn Kilmer writes very 
charmingly of the many summers 
spent in rural England by herself 
and her son, Joyce. The book 
abounds in pictures. There is also 
an intimate sketch of the poet, seen 
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through a loving mother’s eyes. 
Several essays by Kilmer bring the 
volume to a fitting close. 

The repeated request of his little 
auditors to Tell Us Another! gives 
the title to a collection of religious 
stories by Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 
(St. Nazianz, Wis.: Society of the 
Divine Savior. $1.10). 


Foreign Publications. — Latin- 
America has up to the present pro- 
duced relatively little satisfying fic- 
tion. Latin-American novels have 
generally lacked form and coher- 
ence, have often suffered from self- 
consciousness or the excessive in- 
fluence of European models, and 
have nearly always been gloomy or 
violent, or both. The young Argen- 
tinian educator, Manuel Galvez, 
however, is winning the honor of 
translation into German, French, 
and English, and is finding an ap- 
preciative international audience 
because he is at the same time an 
artist and a cheerful, sturdy moral- 
ist. L’Ombre du Cloitre (Paris: 
Albin Michel. 7 fr. 50) reads admi- 
rably well in M. Gahisto’s excellent 
French version, and is an absorbing 
story of a young Argentinian’s rise 
from dissipation and discourage- 
ment to a satisfying faith and a 
clean, respected life. The setting 
is the old Catholic University city 
of Cordoba, and the problem is the 
struggle of José-Alberto Flores, 
scapegrace scion of an old Cordoban 
family, to rehabilitate himself and 
win the hand of his saintly cousin 
Teresa. The love of a pure woman 
opens the young man’s heart to the 
love of God, and all else of good 
follows. The background of Ar- 
gentinian life is so vividly and con- 
vincingly done that the novel be- 
comes a South American document 
of real value. 
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Le Ceeur et le Sang (Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit. 7 /fr.50), the last to date 
of Henry Bordeaux’s impressively 
long list of novels, is touching and 
beautiful. The hero is a young 
Savoyard who avenges his sister’s 
honor by killing a worthless young 
Italian, and who devotes the re- 
mainder of his life to atonement to 
the dead man’s family and to God. 
The most significant phrase in the 
book is the following: “In our cul- 
tivated circles, generosity and no- 
bility of spirit may be independent 
of all religious influence. My expe- 
rience has not taught me that it is 
so in the villages of our (Savoyard) 
valleys. Only Catholicism . . . has 
retained the power to open these 
closed, hard hearts to some degree 
of pity and pardon... .” Michel 
Gallice of Ecot, and the husband 
of his sister Josette, the strong, 
patient old Etienne Béard, are 


two of the finest figures in mod- 


ern fiction. 

The Abbé Henri Bremond is al- 
ways able, amiable, and interesting, 
whether as religious apologist, clas- 
sical scholar, historian or literary 
critic. His famous essay on Le 
Charme d’Athénes (Paris: Bloud & 
Gay. 15 /fr.), which dates from near 
the beginning of the century, is now 
reprinted, followed by a variety of 
studies from his pen and his two 
brothers, Jean and André—the ini- 
tials following the titles in the Ta- 
ble of Contents indicate which is the 
author of which. The three prin- 
cipal themes are religion, Greek lit- 
erature, and English literature, and 
curiously, each one of the three 
brothers has contributed to two or 
to all three of these subject-groups. 
A scientific scrutiny would no doubt 
establish stylistic differences, but 
the present reviewer has been im- 
pressed very similarly by the three, 
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—impressed with an unpretentious 
thoroughness of documentation, a 
pleasant sanity, and particularly, 
with a warm optimism and a kindly 
tolerance which have made the 
study of the collection a privilege 
and a pleasure. 

The eloquent and aggressive 
French Protestant pastor Wilfred 
Monod has gathered into one vol- 
ume, Jésus ou Barabbas (Paris: 
Librairie Stock), a number of his 
religious addresses delivered be- 
tween the years 1902 and 1922, all 
of which inveigh against the luke- 
warmness of the churches, Prot- 
estant and Catholic, and all of 
which are ardent appeals for a So- 
ciety of Nations, for the union of 
humanity in one Kingdom of God. 
The coiner of the phrase “clerical 
atheism,” the violent critic who ac- 
cuses all the extant denominations 
of forging dogma and entirely neg- 
lecting to forge a realistic morality, 
has made enemies in all camps, but 
there is tonic virtue in his criti- 
cisms, even when they may not be 
entirely fair. 

Few writers of the present cen- 
tury have done more than Georges 
Goyau of the French Academy, to 
give the world an insight into the 
civilizing and cultural apostolate of 
the Catholic Church among the na- 
tions. His every volume—they 
number over thirty—is written in 
a most fascinating style, besides be- 
ing well-documented, accurate, and 
suggestive. The present book, Ori- 
entations Catholiques (Paris: Per- 
rin et Cie. 8 fr.), gives us a number 
of sidelights upon the intelligent, 
moral, social, and mystical life of 
Catholicism. Among the topics dis- 
cussed are: The Jesuits of the Col- 
lege of Clermont, St. Augustine and 
the idea of the Church, St. Francis 
de Sales, Catholics and the French 
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Red Cross, the Christian Brothers, 
and Charles de Foucauld. 

The two devotions most popular 
to-day are the devotion to the 
Blessed Eucharist and the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. The 
volume entitled Eucharistie_ et 
Sacré Coeur, by Rev. L. Garriguet 
(Paris: Pierre Téqui. 12/fr.), is a 
comparative study of the two devo- 
tions both from the viewpoint of 
history and theology. Part I. con- 
siders the Eucharist as a sacrifice 
and a sacrament; Part II. treats of 
the origin, nature, and development 
of the devotion to the Sacred Heart; 
Part III. shows the intimate con- 
nection between the two. It is a 
book that will interest the theolo- 
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gian, the historian, and the devout 
layman.—L’Etude de _ TlEcriture 
Sainte, by the Abbé Augustin Aubry 
(Téqui. 4 fr. 25), is a scholarly es- 
say on the true method of teaching 
the class of Sacred Scriptures in the 
seminaries of France. In seven 
suggestive chapters the author sets 
forth the aim of Scriptural study, 
its value in the study of dogmatic 
theology, its help in preaching the 
Gospel, and the choice of suitable 
textbooks. The chief aim, he tells 
us, of all Bible study is “to discover 
the divine meaning of the text, its 
dogmatic content, and its supernat- 
ural aid in developing the true life 
of the priest and the fruitfulness of 
his apostolate.” 
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$1.25. The Unknown Force. By Rev. Robert Kane, S.J. $1.20. Tom Smith’s Conver- 
sion. By O. R. Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R. 40 cents. That Fool Moffett. By E. C. Scott. 
$2.00. 

J. & W. Cursrer, Lro., London: 
Emmanuel: A Miracle Play. By Francis J. Bowen. Music by Dorothy Godwin-Foster. 48. 
Mary’s Meapow Press, Ludlow, Shropshire, England: 
The Little Company. By Armel O’Connor. 5s. 
Museum Laesstanum, Louvain: 
Manuel des Missions Catholiques. Par Bernard Arens, S.J. 24 /r. 
Beanarnp Gaasser, Paris: 
Sainte Thérése de l’Enfant Jesus. Par Gaétan Bernoville. 9 fr. 
Lerouzey er An&, Paris: 
Les Journées d’Octobre. Par Dom H. Leclercq. 
Pron-Novrarr er Cre, Paris: 
Histotre Militaire et Navale. Vol. VII. of Histoire de la Nation Frangaise. 50 fr. 
“Eprtrions Spes,” Paris: 
Le Monde Communiste. Par Gustave Gautherot. 12/r. La Grande Loi Sociale de la Jus- 
tice. Par A. Lugan. Tome V. 6/r. 
R. Bemponap & Friars, Florence, Italy: 
I Mistict. By Arrigo Levasti. 2 vols. 16 lire each. 
Besrerm & Tumrnecs.i, Rome, Italy: 
New Views of Old Rome. By Louis B. Audigier. 
Evoren10 Susrmana, Barcelona: 
Compendium Theologiw Moralis. Por J. B. Ferreres, SJ. 2 vols. 





